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PILEFACE BY THE TRANSLATOR. 



The opinions held by an unknown individual can have no interest for 
the public ; but, in the present instance, it ma^ not be irrelevant to state 
the circumstances which have led to the publication of this little work, 
and how it comes that a member of the medical profession should be 
found assisting in the promulgation of doctrines so directly opposed to 
those held by his professional brethren in general. 

In the course of a long service in the East, as a Military Surgeon in 
the East IndGa Company's service, the translator, in addition to tne ordi- 
nary routine of tropical practice, had more than the usual opportunitiea 
of observing chronic disease, particularly while holdinfif the situation of 
Head of the Medical Staff on the Neilgherries, a Convalescent Mountain 
Station in the South of India. The conclusion which gradually foirced 
itself on his mind, was, that these chronic complaints were, in a vast 
majority of instances, more the result of the nature and dose of the 
remedies employed to cure the acute affections which had preceded them, 
than, as usually supposed, of these diseases themselves. Experience, 
also, soon taught him that little was to be done in such cases, except to 
leave them to the gradual effects of climate, aided by careful attention 
to diet and regimen ; above all, that any attempt to persevere in the use 
of drugs only produced further mischief. 

This impression was still more strongly confirmed by dire experience 
in his own case — an aggravated form of dyspepsia — ^which resisted every 
mode of treatment, and repeated change of climate. The latter circum- 
stance, also, showed that something more than mere climate was required 
for his cure ; and, on bis return to Europe, in 1844, he thought he had 
found this ^' something,'* on perusing I>r. E. Johnson's able work on 
Hydropathy. He accordingly placed himself under that gentleman's 
care ; and, from his able treatment, derived great benefit, although the 
complaint was not eradicated. A slight subsequent relapse induced him 
to go to Graefenberg, where he resided eight months with very doubtful 
advantage. Fortunately for him, a German friend attracted his attention 
to the works of a former pupil of Priessnitz, M. Francke, (published 
under the assumed name of Rausse,) as enjoying a high reputation over 
all Germany, and being considered as embodying, in words, the crude 
and undigested ideas lying concealed in the mind of his master, Priess- 
nitz. On perusal, they fully justified that reputation, or even more, con- 
veying, to the translator at least, the first clear and definite idea of the 
theory of Hydropathy, to which he could not refuse his assent, however 
opposed to the whole current of his early prejudices, professional and 
acquired. They also gave him a distinct notion of the nature of hia 
own complaint, and showed him that he had no chance of a cure in 
Priessnitz's hands. 
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He therefore left Graefenberg^, and placed himself under M. Franek's 
care in Mecklenburgh, where he had just opened a new establishment. 
Under his judicious management he speedily rallied, and, by perseverance 
in the same mode of treatment, is now restored to a fair state of health.* 

Personal intercourse with M. Francko, and attentive observation of 
his principles and mode of treatment, confirmed the high opim'on he had 
formed of M. F.'s genius and talents, and encouraged the brightest antf- 
cipations as to the benefit to the healing art, to be derived from his fo- 
ture career. These anticipations were unfortunately blighted by Ms 
sudden death, which took place at Alexandersbad in July last 

Under these circumstances, the translator ventures to think that he 
is performing an acceptable service to the English public, and, at the 
same time, raising a monument to the memory of his departed friend, in 
laving before them such of his works as will enable them to judge both 
of his theory and practice. These works have already exercised an in- 
calculable influence on public feeling and opinion in Germany, where 
the influence of medicine is daily declining; and there is every reason 
to believe that similar opinions will eventually make their way in this 
country, however startling they may at first appear. 

To that numerous class, who, like himself, have suffered from that 
Protean malady, dyspepsia, and the effects of medicine, the translator 
would particularly recommend the perusal of the chapters on Mucous 
Obstruction, and the illustrative cases. 

Part I. contains a popular exposition of M. Frances theory of disease, 
applied to Hydropathy. In Part II. he has pointed out the practical 
errors usually committed in the employment of the Water-cure (to which 
are appended some illustrative cases) ; and in Part III. he has held out 
a warning against the mistakes of his former master, whose great, and, 
at one time, well-merited, reputation only now serves to give currency 
to the numerous errors into which he has himself fallen, and which, if 
persisted in, must, to use M. Francke^s words, result in the total ruin 
of Hydropathy. 

With regard to the execution of the work, the translator must express 
his wish that the task of translation had fallen into more competent 
hands. He believes he has, in general, succeeded in conveying the 
meaning of the original ; but he is too well aware that his total inex- 
perience in the art of literary composition, and the desultory habits 
arising from long ill-health and a very wandering life, have incapaci- 
tated him for doing justice to the author's style, which is considered, by 
the most competent judges among his own countrymen, as presenting 
a model of force, clearness, and precision. 

To conclude : in justice to his own motives, the translater is bound 
to state, that, in undertaking this work, he was impelled by no prospect 
either of immediate profit, or ultimate advantage ; and that he neither 
is, nor has he any intention of becoming, connected with a Water-cure 
Establishment. 

LondoHf Marchj 1849. 

* A detailed stetement of his case wiirbe found in the Appendix to Part n., pp. 337—338. 
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Since I wrote my first hydriatic pamphlet, eight years have elapsed. 
The enthusiasm for the creation of Pnessnitz, which seizes every one 
who succeeds in finding the way into this new intellectual world, at that 
time guided my pen. Enthusiasm is in its nature flowing hut fleetiug ; 
it ceases to glow in time, and is quite extinguished, or it cools and 
hardens into a steadfast conviction, which must he rooted as well in ex- 
perience as in reason and science. To such a conviction has my ex- 
perience cooled and hardened in these ei^ht years. The experience 
which I have collected in that period, first m private practice, and then 
in the establishments founded and directed by me, has furnished me with 
proofs that hydropathy is the only right method of cure, and that the 
theory of it, and of pathology, which I have laid down, is in all essen- 
tial points true. 

(hi the other hand, my experience, and the zealous inquiries of these 
eight years, have strengthened my conviction, that however hardly I had 
judgea of the medicinal method of cure, I have done it no injustice, and 
have been guilty of no exaggeration. I am satisfied that in all diseases 
medicinal remedies can only produce increased mischief, although in 
acute diseases they may frequently appear to be useful ; and I am fur- 
ther convinced that there is no disease, and no case of disease, in which 
water will not be of essential service. 

This book contains physiological and pathological proofs that med- 
icinal treatment must always inflict injury. It contains also the outlines 
of a new system of pathology, which is deduced as well from the re- 
sults of the new method of cure, as from acknowledged physiological 
principles. Proofs are moreover adduced, that the pathology and the- 
rapeutics of physicians are in contradiction to that physiology which 
they themselves recognize and teach, and that my pathology contains 
nothing that is not a logical conclusion from known physiological prin- 
ciples. 

Few readers will require to be warned that this book is no system of 
therapeutics, or imagine that with its assistance alone they can conduct 
water-cures. But many people, as soon as they have acquired confi- 
dence in the water-cure, think they may begin its practice at once, imag- 
ining that no special knowledge or experience is required for it This 
is a dangerous error, which has already produced much mischief, as well 
to mankind as to the science. Even under the guidance of an hydro- 
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pathist at a distance, the result of the cure is doubtful, since miscon- 
ceptions of many kinds cannot fail to occur. When by such miscon- 
ceptions an aggravation of the complaint instead of a cure is the result, 
the patient blames the water, which brings the science into discredit. 

Such misconceptions can only be obviated by a hand-book of hydro- 
therapeutics, which shall exhaust the subject and be available for gen- 
eral use. I am now engaged in the composition of such a hand-book, 
and hope, in the course of the year 1849, to lay before the public the 
first part of it, comprising the treatment of acute diseases.* 

To prevent my hieing accused of general or indiscriminate censure, I 
must here remark, that when in this work I speak of physicians in gen- 
eral, and of the incorrigible nature of their errors and prejudices, I by 
no means mean, by this general mode of expression, to say, that there 
are not honorable exceptions. In all professions common minds form 
the great majority. In all professions there are some noble-minded men 
to whom truth is of more value than their own interest. Many physi- 
cians who love and and acknowledge truth have come over from medi- 
cine to water, and these conversions will, in future, become more 
common. 

H.P. 

Stuer, December, 1845. 



* This book bad, unfortunately, advanced no further than the Introduction when tbo 
melancholy event already alluded to took place. 
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OUTLINES 



OP A 



NEW THEORY OF DISEASE. 



A. 

ASSIMILATIVE AND SECRETTVE POWERS IN GENERAL. 

« 

TfiE power of appropriation, of mwimilatttig femigii matter, of 
making it part of the body, is the feindbimental git>iiiidirork« oa 
which the system of nature is bniU. 

This impulse, this power is the first, noi only 'm all oiKaiiic bill 
also in ail elementary bodies.* 

In the begimung the earth Was a motionless vock; on it air aad 
water exercised their power of deoomposition. 

Assimilflition iar only possible through decomposidoiL In eider 
to assimilate, air and water decomposed the earth-oniat; thus 
arose the weather-beaten surface, capable of prodvcing aad wmr* 
khing organic beings. 

As thefie beings, animals and pknts, were destined to live in a 
world in which the elements continually exercise, mi all sabataaeea, 
their power of decompodtion and assimilation, so was it Beoeaaary 
from the beginning that in organic betngs the same power ahovM 
develop itself as guardian, as first and fundamental power. 

t^roofs of the impidse to assimilati<m in the elements are, among 
others — air decomposer water into rapor, in order to impropriate 
toltself gases therefrom ; water, again, absorbs carbonic acki gaa 
from the air ; fire devours the oxygen of the air, it dissolves water 
into its two fundamental constituents, — ^hydrogen and oxygen, and 

* The words "elementary bodies/' "elements," are here used in their 
older popular senso, in which they signify water, air, earth, fire ; not in the 
chemical sense, in which they signify chemically undecomposable substances, 
in contradistincticm to compound or decompoeable. 
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thiiSy whik it makes them into flame, it conrerte water into fire ; 
air swallowa up many gases which fire sets free out of bunaag 
substances, and the akr sueks gases o«t of the clod, the clod swal- 
lows ozjgen out of the air. Thus are the elements in constant 
conflict with each other; each woidd wish to decompose the other, 
and appropriate its substance to itself. 

Proofs of the conflict of assimilation between the elements and 
organisms are,— organic bodies draw oxjgen from the air into 
themsehres by the process of respiration, which is also inherent in 
all 'plants ; the latter by the suction of their roots, animals by eat- 
ing these plants draw into their own substance all that is assimila- 
ble in the earth. Vic$ versa, lire decomposes and assimilates to 
Itself all organisms, and their products ; the same is attempted on 
organic bodies by water and air, but is only partially attained dur- 
n^ .their .lives by appropriation of their transpiration, entirely how- 
ever after their death. The earth exercises this power on living 
crgawamA a^lj cendstionaly aad partially, namely, whSe they re- 
side in the earth ; as, for example, many animals do, and as in 
done by all plant-roots. The eartli exeocises this power on man, 
usuatty, only when he is dead, unless it be on those who use Dr. 
Graham's earth-baths, which Lichtenberg reckons as a part of the 
tsateria medica, p^M-haps because they sometimes do no harm. 

Somewhat, however, of this power is exercised by the enrih on 
tibose living men, who in the savage state reside ia eaves, or sleep 
on the hteee ground; to this category belong especially most of the 
Iribae in 29ew^ Holland. 

This power is a co-operating cause why, with us in, the country, 
exidtemettt often fallows sleep on the baie earth, even when no 
cateyng cold comes into pk^ ; tatd whes this is treated by the 
Hiediriiml regime^ it often degeseratea into a real illness. We are 
aoeuitomed to say, tfaerelwe, that the eshalationa of the earth are 
unwholesome, but th^ are so only for the enervated, and those 
'Vho are weaned from natm:e. 

Proofa of die assimilative conffict between oiganisnw themselves 
are, animals eat- each other, and eat planter t. e,, they appropriate 
to thems^ves, with the help of the stomach, so nauch of their sub* 
stance as is assimilable* PJaoto, again, convm*t many parts of 
dead animals and plants, in the shape of manure, into their own 
substance. 

Besides this power of assimilation, and that of reaction against 
external attempte at decomposition, every being, element, and or- 
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gaiuBm requoiM to Im expeaed to tlie op«iatioiL of foragn atriaii- 
lating inflttenees. 

Tiu» is Uie frndamcntal poakton of tke true doctrine of healing. 

Proofs of this poskion lire ; — water stagnates and lots, when ii 
b wkhdrawn from the deeomposing power of air in motioii; air 
loses its oxygen and becomes asote, wlieo it finds no water, and no 
j^ants with which it can reciprocatty contend for decomposilaon 
and assimilation ; ammals and plants get sick and die when their 
surfaces are covered, so that ndther air nor water can act decom- 
posingly (m them* 

When noiuishment is withdrawn from an organic body, that !•» 
when it loses the opportunity of appropriating to itself foreign 
sttbstanees, death follows from want of the effiux of juioes (sap, 
blood) ; when on the other hand this body is withdrawn from the 
operation of external decomposing powers, sickness follows through 
stagnation and corruption of the juices from want of separation of 
the excretive fluids by the power of external assimikition.* 



APPROPRIATE AND SECRETIVE POWERS OP ANIMAL 

ORGANISMS IN PARTICULAR. 

The essence of vitality (powers of life) in general is ae yet un" 
discovered, still less the separation of vitality into genera, species, 
and individuals. 

Single pow^n and processes of vitality in different species of 
beings, as for instance in the plants and aimnala of the earth, h«re 
been investigated, imd we are* accustomed to caH the systematicaUy 

* The opponents of hydropntliy will perhaps tiy te turn this ftudamental 
proposition into a proof against it by saying, that in the conflict with the de- 
composing power of water, the powers of Kfe are sooner ezhaasled than under 
the diy regime. This wonU ttt true if we used water oontiauaUgr ia super- 
ilmty, whieh however is seaieely pcssiUe} as inslBiet opposes itMlf decidedly 
to this. Mouth and skin de&nd thenseWes efually against this excess, and 
indicate quite unmistakably and much more justly than the best water-doc- 
tor, the fitting number of baths and the quantity of drink, so soon as by the 
operation of the water-cure the mined nerves of instinct are again teonght 
hito lift and activity. 
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arraaged doctrine of these processes, the fibjtAcAogy ol pknts and 
animals. 

Among the hitherto known law« of physiology (we have only 
to do here with that of animals), one of the most generally im- 
portant, and in regard to the art of heaMng decidedly the first, is 
the law of appropriation (assimilation) and separation (excretion). 
A necessary consequence of this law is the replacement of matter 
in animal bodies, which replacement extends itself even into the 
innermost and firmest parts, into the very bones ; e. «., all parts 
of the animal body take up, daily, foreign matter and convert it 
into their own property, they make it like themselves, hence the 
word ** assimilate ;'' in' Uke manner these bodies throw out daily 
sQttbething from their own substance, and in this way renew by 
degrees their entire contents. 

Learned natural historians have brought forward learned proolis 
of the existence of the law in question, which, however, to the 
true thinker, are quit« superfluous, as the single unleained percep- 
tion, that no animal organism can remain alive without nourishment 
[i, e,y can maintain itself, independent in its individuality, separated 
from the external world), gives the thinker the proof of the law of 
assimilation and secretion, and therewith of that of the replacement 
of matter in animal bodies. 

For, if no part of the nourishment of animals passed into then- 
substance, the whole of it would pass out again, unused, and 
would be superfluous ; and consequently the many sufferings which 
arise from the want of, and the struggle for, nourishment, might 
have been spared them. This, however, is impossible, as in nature 
there is no contradictory law. If, however, much of the nourish* 
meat passes into the substance of the animal body, so, on the other 
hand, much must go out of it, as otherwise the body would, up to 
its death, be continually increasing as much in weight as it assim- 
ilates nourishment to itself. The secretions must, however, be dis- 
tinguished into those which consist of unused, useless nourishing 
matter, and those which consist of matter separated from its own 
organism. 

As, however, I live in an age more learned than reflecting, I 
mmst here put down some learned proofs of the replacement of 
matter in animals. Readers who do not care about leaming^ will 
pass this over. 

1. In anatomical researches, certain differences between older 
and younger bodies strike the eye distinctly ; namely, an increase 
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of wirtfay and fibroiu natter, asd a dinmmtioa of ghiien aadmoifli- 

11T6. This difference does not arise ezceptionallj from diaeaae, b«t 
normally, and always from age. 

2. The bones of animals become red when they are fed on 
madder. 

3. The roots of the milk-teeth disappear. 

4. The bones, in old age, dimionsh m circumlerenee and weight. 

5. Cartilage passes into bone, losing iheieby a portion of its 
bulk. 

The proof of the maimer in which solid parts of animal bodifit 
are turned into fluid, is not more difficult than the explanation of 
how aolid parts are prepared from fiuids ; this last strikes the eye 
most strongly in thoincrease of the bones during the age of grawth, 
being undoubtedly concocted, mediately and immediately, from 
blood. 

The conversion of fluids into solids happens thus : at the ex- 
tremities of the arteries, where they deposit serum in the fibres, 
the blood parts with its oxygen, which converts the fluid serum 
into solid matter. 

The conversion of solid into fluid happens in the following way : 
the absorbents, or lymphatio veins, soften hard substances by 
damping them and then sucking them up ; they cany the absorbed 
fluids out of the branches into the tnmks, and empty themselves, 
through the main trunk of the absorbents (thoracic duct) in the 
posterior part of the tborax, into the left subclavian vein. After 
solid matters have^in Hm way been made fluid, and been brought 
into the above-named veins, there occurs the ezcretioQ of the fluid 
through the organ of the skin, and further, by the asnstance ol 
^ands, out of the orbits, the ears, and the nose, partly likewise 
through the bladder and rectum. 

The processes, also, by which on the one side the fiNinatioii, 
nourishment, and increase of the bones, on the other hand the 
removal of their separated parts, are carried on, have already been 
followed up and investigated in all their details by learned phys- 
iologists. 

Numerous experiments, which are also confirmed by Troja's 
method, have proved that the formation, increase, and nourishment 
of the bones are carried on by the outer p^osteum, but that ab- 
fiorpticm takes place by the inner or marrow skid. The following 
facts have irelation to this : — 

1. After destruction of the marrow skin, the corresponding piece 
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of bone dies ewbj, whereupon a new mwrow ikin and a new pieoe 
of bone are produced. 

2. The latjter forms itself between the now manow ridn and the 
periostenm. 

8. These two make together only one smgle very thick skin 
divisible into lamina. 

4. The new marrow skin sepamtes itself by degrees from the 
periostenm, by interposition of the new bone* 

5. The texture of the marrow skin, at first very thick and dense* 
becomes gradually thinner, filled with fluids, and finally quite sim- 
ilar to the original skin. 

6. Hie iimet stratum of the new marrow skin, which exhibits 
alternate cavities and eminences, dissolves and destroys the old 
bone and absorbs it entirely. If we separate, with the pomt of a 
knife, the medullary skin of the end of an amputated hone next 
the body, the un-injured periosteum swells up; a stratum of 
cartilage arises on the outer surface of the periosteum, is inti- 
mately ccmnected with it, and out of it the new bone jnx)ceeds. 

The transposition of matter in organic beings, as well as in the 
elements, is s^i evident truth, which, so far as I know, since the 
discovery of this law, has never been disputed by any natural his- 
torian. This transposition in organic bodies is only possiUe by 
raidering fluid what is solid ; on the other hand, by changing 
fluid into solid. This unceasingly succeeding transposition can 
only be effected by oxygen and hydrogen, as oxygen hardens fluids, 
and hydrogen softens hard substances, as has been proved by many 
eoncurring researches and experiments ; -among others, by the dis- 
covery first made at St. Petersburg, by Dr. Curssel, that muscular 
flesh hardens at the oxygemc-pole of the galvanic circle, and softens 
at the hydrogenic. Curssel has proved the dissolving power of 
the hydrogenic-pole, and the drymg, hardening power of the 
oxygenic on many other substances. 

From these premises, we now make the followkig deductions :^ 
1. Water, as is well known, consists of oxygen and hydrogen. 
2. It follows, that these constituent parts effect the transposition 
of matter in org^anic bodies. 8. It follows, finally, that the undis- 
inrbed and normal transposition of matter is the fimdraaental con- 
dition of the life and health oi organic beings. From these throe 
data taken together we arrive at the deduction, that water is the 
essential foundation of health, and principal healing substance for 
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orgaino bo^es, 8iid ih«rewHb thai the water-cure w tbe only trve 
one, firmly and etonallj fovnded on nature. 

Those who by means of what precedes are not yet m a condition 
to fill up the small mtenrening links of the adduced, deductive 
reasoning, wiU find below these intervening links, and therewith 
llie detailed proctf of the conclusion arrived at. 



c. 

WHAT IS mSTINCTI 



The law of assimilation and secretion which governs, certainly 
the terrestrial creation, and probably the whole universe, brings 
forth numerous collisions and conflicts to procure matter for assim- 
ilation, among the different beings inhabiting it. The very exist- 
ence of animals of prey in the animal kingdom is a consequence 
of this law. Most important also are its phOosophical conse- 
quences, particularly for the justification of optimism ; — ^but this 
does not belong to this book. 

To bring tb^e collisions and combats for assimilation into ac- 
cordance with the persistence and the propagation of races was, 
beyond doubt, one of the most important tasks for the creative 
principle, which has been solved with the most lofty, most admi- 
rable wisdom. 

A host of dangers, from all sides and from all provinces of 
nature, threaten the existence of the young inexperienced ammal 
(we shall now only consider this division of beings). How was it 
possible to impart to it protection against these dangers,- as expe- 
rience and knowledge are not innate? The assertion that the 
parents protect the young imtil maturity is, for many reasons, 
quite untenable. First, the fact is incorrect ; in the natural state, 
the parents never remam with the young until maturity, and a 
host of animals ttever see their progrenitors ; namely, fishes, insects, 
and amphibia, which spring from eggs left by their parents to be 
hatched by the sun. 

What a host of dangers for animals already lurks in the vege- 
table kingdom, from the presence of poisons ! What a still greater 
host in the animal -kingdom, from the presence of assimilating foes^ 
commoi^y caBed predatory animals 1 How was it pesstble, there- 
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fore, in a creatioH where the law of assimilation dominates^ toinsoFS 
the persistence of speoies ? It is only possible through instinoty 
which is implanted in animals by nature. 

What is instinct ? 

This is a questbn fall of meaning ; the correct answer to which 
gives into our hands the proofs of the false and the lost in meet 
of the throes and births of civilization among mankind, from the 
beginning of history to the latest times. 

What is instinct ? 

This is an embarrassing question, which the learned of all ages 
have answered very diflferently, and the greater part of these 
highly learned explanations have, in the literal sense, been without 
sense. 

What is instinct ? 

Ah ! that is so simple, so easy a question, that every plain and 
unperverted understanding must always give the same answer to 
it. Instinct is a pure sensual power (faculty) in all creatures, to 
distinguish by their sensations, agreeable or disagreeable, what is 
suitable to health and life, from what is injurious to both ; to seek 
the former and fly from the latter. 

Not only has man this sensual power in common with animals, 
but of absolute necessity every animal organism in every star of 
the universe must have this power, if, as on earth, the law of 
assimilation- and excretion prevails thereon. 

Why does the new-bom infant whimper for the mother's breast ? 
He has a desire for it, because he needs it to support Hfe ; this is 
already instmct. Why are the smell and the taste of all poisons 
repugnant and unpleasant to the man of nature ? To preserve 
him from their deadly effects through instinct. Even among civil- 
ized men there are still remnants of instinct. There is no poison, 
which, when, unmixed with well-tasted substances, does net inspire 
every palate with disgust and fear, and impels it to reject it. 
Truly, indeed, when, a little poison is combined with a lai^e quan^ 
tity of wholesome matter, such as alcohol in wine mixed with the 
precious fruit- juice and , sugar, then can the palate, at least the 
already corrupted^ be deceived. The natural palate, on the first 
humefaction with any intoxicating liquor, is alarmed ; for all saikos 
and discoverers, with one accord, assure us that every savage spits 
out, or at least swallows with reluctance and disgust, tbe first 
mouthful of intoxicating liquor. This is stated by all voyagers 
in the South, Sea — Cook, BougainviUe, Domont, d' Urville, ^e. 
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Tnily is the first wamtng of instinct soon oT«roome bymtoxieatmg 
drinks; the instinct-neryes are soon poisoned and the tippler is 
formed. That all savages, after long interoouse'with Europeans, 
learn to combat this warning and to drink, is the consequence of * 
their idolatrous respect for the thunder-gods, whom they seek to 
imitate in all things. Further, man and every animal to whom 
poisonous snakes are hurtful; feel instinctively, without help of 
experience or previous warning, a shuddering fear, a deadly anxi- 
ety, at the aspect of all such snakes, and either fly or cautiously 
kill them. On the other hand a pig, whotn their bite does not 
injure, shows no fear, but seeks out and devours snakes as he does 
larvae or acorns; so also the stork and crane. Proud king Hon 
flies from the scorpion: in a cage be trembles before it, c^*^ 
crouches timidly in the farthest comer. 

All warnings of instinct are purely innate and require no oulti- 
vation fix>m experience, which builds up cunning. Instinct confines 
itself to absolute life-questions, and is absolutely infallible. Oun« 
ning presumes to look farther, investigates, and is very fallible. 

As instinct is absolutely infallible, so is it absolutely necessary 
for the persistence of the species ; every species of animal which 
has corrupted and killed instinct in itself is the prey of destrue- 
tioa ; and it does not require much acuteness to pereeive that the 
human race is ripening, or rotting, for destruction ; salvation is 
only practicable if it reconquers for itself instinct and nature, which 
is yet possible. 

At all events the race has many centuries before it previous to 
its extinotion, though any race of mere animals would have died 
out in much shorter time had it renounced instinct ; for through* 
out the whole chain of animal organization, the law hoMs good 
that the more -perfect a species is in corporeal respeets, in the same 
degree has it a more confined instinct, though at the same time it 
bos a more extended capacity for cunning, for tntellectoal and 
voluntary functions : so that it finds in this last capacity « substi- 
tute, though a very deceitful one, for suppressed instiaet. In the 
most intimate aecord and connection with this first law stands the 
second — that the senses are less trustworthy for the guidance of 
mstinot in proportion as they are nobler, more intellectual, and 
more extendedly perceptive; accordingly, in this o^der** feeUog^ 
and taste nearly alike, then smeU, hearing, sight. Of this an 
explanatory proof : — ^The young hare can sometimes be entrapped 
hy the fox, mhea the lattef daoies round it in artfolly mutated 
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lisre-foBUds, so long as the Kule bare is eoiidtelledi by no oilier 
8ei»e than oight ; so soon, however, as it hears tiie voice <^ the 
rapacioQS beast» or smelk bin, it is undeodved, and makes its 
escape if it is yet time. Oa this account the old fox always tries 
to remahi to leeward. This is i^ready oimniBg, of which animab 
of the higher order are decidedly capaUe, and that often to an 
astonishing degree ; bat more of this does not come in here. 

With these and simiho' fundamental traits in the essential oon- 
stitiition of aninlal organism, learned natural historians have but 
little occupied themselves. So much the worse ! 

From the ezplanatiffli g^ven of the natiare of instinct, and the 
law of assimilation and secretion taken together, it follows that the 
means of keeping themselves alive and in health by their bodily 
impulses must have been revealed (imparted) to animals. Like- 
wise, on approaching sickness, must the means of cure have been 
indicated to them l^ the same instinct. This fdbws as a conse- 
' quenee of the first ; it is, howeyer« equally a postulate of reason, 
that to the creatures of a rational creation the capability of a rig^t 
choice of the means necessary to their welfare, must have been 
imparted in an infalliUe shape. This capability must have been 
imparted, in like manner, to all grades of the animal creation, ami 
therefore it must consist in a revelation to the sensual feelings, noit 
however in a funcUon of intellectual activity, or in a residt of ex- 
pinnence, a^ less of real education. 

It follows from what has been said, that animals on sickening 
have a sensible -desire for the proper remedies, and in using these 
must have a sensible pleasure. This is actually the case m idl 
primary diseases (for which see below), as on these occasions man, 
-—still more animals, — ^has an evident <{esire to cool himself widi 
water, and in using it finds sensible contort (Farther on I will 
show how the human instinct is partially eorrupted by poisoning, 
and how m se^oodary disease it is no longer infallible, nay, fre- 
quently f^se.) 

. It follows, finally, frcnntbe natural arrangement in question, that 
any pretended remedy to which the instinct of one suffering from 
primary disease, and also of every healthy man, feels repugnance 
and disgust, must be a false and injurious one. Here is the second 
proof of the felsehood and destructiveness of medicinal treatment, 
and indeed the most convincing and infallible proof, for mstmct is 
in&lliUe. 

The snm of all practical wisd^n is the rale to follow obedtSBtly 
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the lurrngemeiits and tha voice of neinie^—- wlueh k tin Toiee of 
God ; the sum of all theortUcml viidofm k the knowledge of tiie 
reasoQB why all airai^^ementa of nature tnuii be as Uief aie. Tbe 
8iun (A io\\y, and the sum of dl mkery, is the resistanee to the 
arrangeiQ^ts of nature and the attenpts to tutor and coneet her. 
. In this wahMij^y diiei^aoQ of icHfy, no human or seiantifie aber- 
mttoB has been so maons as the medienml methods of owe. 

I foresee tbafc^frmn conibnnding the insttnet derived from ntftora 
wibh^Uie fstal desires springing from moral «Dd physical cermp- 
tion, many voioes among my readers will raise themsehes agamst 
the precept, that ** man shoold follow impticttly the Toiee and im« 
pulses of nature." 

''How/' will they say, "should we fdlow bKiidly om* ikiAm* 
lions and sensual lusts, and level with the dust the barriMa wUdll 
religion and the State have reared against them ?" 

Ah, speak not so harshly ! Old women's longings, Cretin lusts» 

are no voices of instinct. You must firat of all suppress all these 

kists of destruction, aU these passions of corruption, and give 

yourself up to the simple ways of nature. If you yomvelves 

have not heart and will for this, you should at least bring up your 

children, through a natural diet, to be strong, handsome and happy 

men. They would then require no "emeutes," no conspiraciea 

against the " powers that be," for there is no State which forbida 

men to hve simply and naturally, and to follow all instinctive in* 

cHnations in regard to diet. Where is the despot who would foi1>id 

men water, who woidd foroe them to swattow medicinal poisons, 

fire-water (spirits), spices, excitants and intozicattts? 

** But the sexual impulse belongs abo to the impubes of nature ; 
are we to give ourselves up blindly to tins ?" 

Truly, this is a fundamental knpulse in man, and truly it is 
strong and inexhaustible in the man of nature, and truly the na- 
tural man should follow this impulse wholly and without reserve. 
But think well on this, — You should not do so, for fe are un- 
natural mea, and more brutish than any brute ; for you often desert 
the woman whom you hate seduced, and leave unprotected the child 
whom you have begotten, when they both most need protection.. 
Think also on this, — ^that you injure yourself when you follow this 
impulse beyond moderation, for with your corrupted diet, the 
desire is stronger than the capacity, — while with the diet of nat\u*e 
they are both in perfect concord. And think of this, thirdly,-^ 
that the natural man belongs by nature to that class which lives 
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together for life in marriage— nay, ia monogamy, — (in all classes 
ef animala we £nd mo&ogamata, among snakes, mammalia, btrds» 
and moat of all is man an " inseparaUe.") The St. 8im(«iaii8, and 
aU other fools who hare preached the community of wives, did 
not knew tiie>depih of human nature, did not even know history. 
At no time, and in no nati(», has polygamy existed as a rule among 
the pe^le; even amcmg the Turks, polyg^amists are l^e exception, 
and are only to be foimd am<xig the rich and mighty, as are cen< 
cubiDes amcHig the same class with us. Monogamy is as mneh a 
fundamental trait in human nature as it is an indispensable basis of 
civilisation and humanity. 

Every man brought up in the diet of nature, that is, every per- 
fectly healthy and strong man, free from vice, who has no wants 
produced by ecNrruption and vanity, can support a wMe and chil- 
dren, if not in his own country, certainly beyond seas. 

The, present generation is scarcely capable any longer of this 
metamorphosis from corruption to the normal and primitive state 
of man ; he, however, who aft^ he has atoned for the lusts of de- 
struction, and swallowed the pcosoos of the doctors, yet has 
strength enough to be healed, gets two kinds of experience, — 
namely, first, that the diet of nature brings with it severe priva- 
tions and dull repugnance, so long as the body is chronically nek 
and poisoned in its instinct. But secondly, when the body is re- 
generated by the conflicts and sufferings of " crises/' tbeit then 
this diet affords more comfort and pleasure in one year than the 
diet of corruption and refinement in a whole life. 

Now, then, lastly. If instinct in relation to diet should b^ the 
unscathed and sacred foundation of all endeavors after civiliza- 
tion, it is not meant thereby that it is to be the building also ; it 
must rather be the ground wherein the tree of civilization strikes 
fast root, the earthly ^ound which offers earthly nourishment to 
the tree, so that it may elevate its crown and raise it to the heav- 
ens, that it may have the spring sap to develop the blossoms of 
humanity. 

But^ indeed, the further consideration of this tree of blossoms 
belongs rather to any other book than to this treatise on ulcers 
and purgatives. 
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D. 

DEFmrriON of the terms health and disease. 

Befoi^ I proceed to define the ideas ci health and disease, I 
must remark that, in reality, there are no separate genera and spe- 
des ; that individuals, of each gentis and species have dissimilari- 
ties among themselves, and that the passage from one genus and 
one species to another is so imperceptible, that in certain individ- 
uals and concrete cases it cannot be, with certainty, defined to 
vrhich genus or species they belong. This is specially the case 
in the various diseases, and even the boundary between health and 
disease is, in reality, often variable. In one word, the ideas of 
genera, Ac, have not been taken from reality, and thence carried 
over into the human mind ; but, on the contrary, have arisen ia 
the latter, and been carried over into reality, because without 
them the mind cannot operate. Those who desire to read more 
on this subject, I beg to refer to my work, soon to appear, ** Intro- 
duetion to tlie Practice of the Water-cure," wherein I was com- 
pelled to penetrate into the depths of the themes' of genera, and 
ideas of genera. 

The constitution of vitality in organic beings may, in regard to 
duration, be regarded as double— -namely, the powers of Itfe may 
be of such a kind, that, by the labor of appropriation and separa- 
tion and the conflict with the assimilating power of the external 
world, it by degrees wears itself out, and finally expires. Or- 
ganic beings which are endowed with this species of vitality, can 
only effect the continuation of their race by propagation and birth. 
Of this kind are the organic beings of our planet. 

We can very well imagine that, in other globes, and particularly 
in the independent stars which we call fixed stars, there may be 
material organized bodies whose vital power does not wear itself 
out, and therefore does not expire. Propagation may be spared 
among such beings, as without it the race can continue ; and, in- 
deed, it must be left out, as the impulse thereunto is incompatible 
with a higher nature, and because, probably, no constantly equal, 
and eternally durable, vitality in individuals is compatible with 
the capability and exercise of procreative power. 

Among all the physiological and psychological laws known to 
us, there is none which establishes a contradiction between the 
ideas of the immortality and the materiaUty of a being. 
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According to these two eflsentiaUy different fonna of vitaiity, 
the ideas of absolute health are quite as essentially different. The 
idea of the absolute health of a being endowed with vitality not self- 
consuming coincides with the endless duration of the life of this being. 
The conception of the absolute health of a being, with necessarily 
self-consuming vitality, is quite different. This conception is 
chiefly connected with two characteristics — ^namely, first, with the 
absence of pain during life; and« secondly, with the harmony 
of all the functions, and simultfineous diminution of the en- 
eigy of all functions, on the approach of that age which lies be- 
tween the meridian. of life and death. To the conception of the 
absolute health of a being, with necessarily expiring vitality, be- 
longs also the condition (which, in fact, is already comprehended 
in the two first-named characteristics), that the late death from 
age comes without e<mflict or pain. Such a death deserves the 
name of a normal or healthy death ; while on the contrary, every 
death accon\panied with struggles is a death of sickness. 

It is undeniable that such absolute health occurs in but few in- 
dividuals among the animals of our planet, even in a state of na- 
ture, if we include under the idea of sickness all the innumerable 
slight injuries occasioned by external agency. If these are not 
included, we find absolute health in a state of nature, much more 
frequently, but by no means universally, since on our earth ani- 
mals, even in a state of nature, ace subject to epidemic maladies, 
which probably l^ave their origin in a periodical corruptioa oi the 
elements. Of this, more hereafter. 



DIVI^ON OF THE CAUSES OF DISEASE INTO CLASSE& 

If we take the idea of disease, in the widest sense of the word, 
then the causes separate into four classes-^-viz, : — 

1 . Injuries from external objects. 

2. Disturbances of the balance of the functions from over- 
exertion of single orgrans ; as for example, — ^those of sight, think- 
ing, or propagation. 

8. Disturbance of the balance similarly from injurious and ter* 
rifying affections of the mind. 
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4. AffiBctioQs of the animal organs from foreign (morbid) mat* 
ters in their substance. Foreign morbific matters separate ii|to 
two grand divisions — viz:, first, matter from the body itself, which 
has beec»ne foreign to the organizati(m, but is not normally and 
quickly expelled, from a, failure in the conditions of excretion, of 
which much win be said farther on ; secondly, in such matteiB 
from the external world as are brought into the body by the or- 
gans of the skin or stomach, and which, from the first, are unas« 
shailable (poisons). 

The causes of disease in Nos. 2 and 3, are very seldom piiesent 
alone ; they are almost always combined with those of No. 4. la 
the very rare eases where they are present alone, all that is re- 
quired ior their cure — ^if this be at all possble-^is to remove the 
causes. We shall not, in thia book, ta^e any notice of these two 
classes existing alone as such ; first, because they actually so seU 
dom occur ; secondly, because there are no positive, . but only 
negative, methods of cure for them ; and, thirdly, ^because they 
are wanting in all symptoms of reaction^ (See bel£>w.) 

A fifth class of causes, which coi^ists in insuffident nourish** 
ment and over-exerti<m of the whde body^ is .excluded from the 
province of this book, because these injurious influences only pro- 
duce wasting of the organic body, and'no disease — ^namely, if the^y 
are present alonef, -without c<>anection with the great cause of dis- 
ease, morbid matter in the body. 

The fourth class, as bymucl). the most important, will be first 
treated ^ in this book, and then will follow the first class, as a. 
sequel ' ^ . 



F. 

CLASSIFICATION OP DISEASES TfflSMSELVES— VABIOUfif 

RULES FOE CLASSIFICATIOIi. 

In the already quoted ** Introduction to the Practice of HydwH 
pathy," I have pmnted- out, at length, that in reality there are 
no ela9$e$, but only cas^ of disease or individual diseases, of 
which no two are exactly afike, though often resembling each 
ether, and according to thk resemblance forming natural groups, 
liot however distinctly separated from each other. The humaa 

2 
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XDind has divided these ^oaps into classes^ or into genera and 
species, beoanse it cannot work without ideas of this kind. I 
haye pointed out in the said " Introduction" that no system of 
pathology is possible without classification of diseases into genera 
and species, and that on the other hand no system of pathology, 
with such a classification, can, from the very nature of the dis- 
ease, have any j9ra<;<tca/ applicability. 

The divisions oi diseases into genera and species may be based 
on very various norms (rules of classification); a classification 
norm is the sign-post which ^ves the right direction to a division 
Into genera and species. We can, for instance, erect the duration 
of a disease into a standard of division, of the constitution of the 
mtnrbid matter, or the part of th^ phydolo^cal system in whii^ 
the disease has its seat — the system of glands, nerves, muscles, 
or bones-^-or (he anatomical part of the body which S]affer8 — 
head, breast, belly, &c. 

If the division into classes and species of disease existed inx^al^ 
ity, a single classification norm must be discoverable, from which 
the construction of the whole system of pathology might be 
w<n*ked out strictly and exclusively. The fact that patholo^sta 
hare not succeeded io the division of diseases according to a single 
classification norm, in strict truth and sequence, is very natvndly 
eiqplained by the circumstance that the division into various genera 
and species in reality does not exist. The endeavors of many 
pathologists to arr»ige and build up their systems according to a 
single classification norm, testify to the want of understanding in 
these learned folk, and their misapprehension of the truth that in 
reality there are no classes of disease. Such systems bear on 
themselves the douUe stamp of constraint and untruth. He who 
has discovered that the classification of disease, is in reality an 
untruth, but that it is an indispensable crutch for the opei^ations 
of the human intellect in its. search after knowledge, plagues him- 
self not a single instant to bring the whole domain of pathology 
under a single norm, and he decides for the choice of ^various 
norms, not by laboring after philosophical strictness, but having 
i^egard only to being easily understood by his readers. 

An obj^tively true and objectively exhaustive system of pathol- 
ogy is ther^ore, in the strict sense of the word, an imj^ossibility 
for the human mind (as, indeed, strictly, speaking, a system oL 
trtUhsia only possible in the domain of mathematics). We can» 
however, 8|)eak of a system of pathology in the relative sense, if 
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we understand thereby a doctrine arranged according to norms of 
classification, and, as regards the matter at least, subjectively 
exhausted. I have not, iiyieed, attempted to give in this new 
edition such a system, becaAse I cannot spare the necessary time ; 
I have, therefore, styled this book only " Outlines of Pathology," 
t. «., a sort of introduction to pathology. In a later editi<m — ^but 
only after a series of years — I intend to put my hand to the com- 
pletion of these sketches into a system. In the present edition, I 
have devoted more time^ to the development of the processea of 
sickness and cure, according to th^ causal connection, than to the 
description of the characteristics of .disease. Accordingly, in thb 
boojk, diseases are divided into four classes, viz. : — 

1. Curative, diseases. 

2. Destructive diseases. 

.3. Contagious and epidemical diseases. 

4. External or surgical diseases. 

It appears accordingly that in this divi^on three diflferent das- 
sificatiiHi norms are used. 

Curative diseases coincide, for the greater pari, but not alto- 
gether, with those which physicians call acute; and destructiye 
diseases with those which are generally comprehended under the 
name c^ chronic diseases. 

Acute diseases, according to. the explanation of physieians, are 
" those which do not last longer than four weeks, «re generally 
combined with fever, and keep the patient to his bed. Chronic 
diseases, on the other hand; are those which generally do not keep 
the ptttientio his bed, whose duration is extended beyond four 
weeksy aad which, generally, are not combined with fever.'' 

The ihapplioabiMty of this classifieatiort norm is at once obvious, 
if we cvMisider that a minute or an hour's difference in the dura- 
tion of a disease can form hq essential point of distinction. Abore 
aU, the duration of ^ a disease is- a norm which scarcely, or not ai 
aU,~can characterize its nature, and consequently does not go into 
the depths of pathology. 

For reasons which will be found at length larther on, I have 
adopted my present system, using the terms curative and destruc- 
tive, or primary and secondary, disease, insead of acute and chronici 
as in tbe-eariier editions of this book. 
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G. 

SYMPTOMS OF DISEASES, AND CLASSIFICATION 

THEREOF. 

In the foUowing section, H., the materiality of the causes of 
diseases -will be treated of and proved ; in this place we most pre- 
suppose and assume, without proof, the dogma that the causes, if 
not of all, at least of nearly all diseases Bteforeiffn matters present 
in the diseased organizaticHi. According to this dogma, disease 
consists in the infection of the interior organization by foreign 
matters, which are generally of a sharp, corroding, or putrefying 
nature, and are more or less poisonous. 

The indications of disease which admit of perception, we call 
the signs or symptoms, well knowing that we use these words in 
a sense different from that of medical terminology, which cannot 
be otherwise, as we have here to do with quite a new pathology. 
Disease is perceived by the sick man himself through ih» medium 
of his general feelipgs, and through the senses of sight, smell, 
hearing, and sometimes taste: by tbe^bserying physician through 
one or more of. the last-named senses only. 

The symptoms of disease separate, according to their internal 
essence, into signs of the CH'ganic combat against the m(»i>id matter, 
aad into destructive workings of this matter on the organic body. 
We .will name these first, reactive symptoms, since they arise from 
reaction of the organism against morbi^ matter. Reactive symp- 
toms also arise frop> an attempt of the organism to cure itself, to 
throw the morbid matter out, and might, therefore, also be named 
curative signs, if we did not require this term for a subdivision, 
namely, for those which constitute the characterises of tiie suc- 
cess of \kmt reactions, L e,, tha victory of the Mganism over the 
morbid, matter. .But reactive symptoms also comprehend thos* 
which are merely uitempts of the organism at rejection of the 
morbid matter, even when these fail. 

In every internal disease, not produced by external injury, all 
severe pain, and every severe (acute) inflammation, are decidedly 
reactive symptoms. 

The second class of symptoms consists in destructive workinjgs 
of the morbid matter on the organization, and we shall call these 
destructive, or passive symptoms. For the reactive, the name of 
active Would be perfectly correspondent. 
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PaasiTe or destnictire symptoms consist in organic destruction 
by suppuration through fistulous and cancerous sores, in organic 
or cartilaginous transformations, ossifications, enlargement, con- 
traction, accumulation of fluids (dropsies), moreorer in convulsions 
of various kinds, <Src. 

Reactive symptoms, in their completeness, totality, and highest 
power, are only to be found in primary or curative diseases. They 
aim at a radical cure, a complete rejection of all morbid matter. 
But also in destructive diseases there are, up to the time of death, 
incomplete reactive symptoms, t. «., symptoms of the working of 
the organism against the extension of the morbid matter, a combat, 
not for radical cure, but for the maintenance of the statu* quo, for 
putting off as long as pos»ble the defeat. We require, therefore,^ 
a distinction between the reactive symptoms in primary (acute) 
and secondary (chronic) diseases ; and we shall call the first abso- 
lute, or total, the latter relative, or partial, reactive symptoms. 

After having, in what precedes, built up this scaffolding x)f clas* 
sification and terminology, we can, in what follows, enter on the 
subject itself, as we now understand each other. I feel clearly 
how tiresome all this must have been to the reader, but it could 
not be avoided ; we reqube always classification and terminology, 
which must be reconstructed when a g^oup of new truths are to 
be ushered into the world. 



H. 

PROOFS OP THE MATERIALITY OP THE CAUSES OP DIS- 
EASE, OR OP THE EXISTENCE OP MORBID MATTER. 

The whole systeib of pathology rests on two fundamental prop- 
ositions, namely: — . - 

1. That foreign material substances are the causes oi .complete 
diseases (see immediately below), and 

2. That the totality of disease separates into the essentially dif- 
ferent classes of curative and destructive diseases. 

In the special pathology, farther on, will be found the detailed 
proofs of both these propositions with regard to each single disease. 
We have here to bring forward the general proofs which are 
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funwhed by philosophy, physiology, and daily experience, t. e., 
perception by the senses ; so that farther on, in the special pathol- 
ogy, on giving a detailed statement of the processes of sickening 
and recovering, the basis of the collected inferences of this book 
may be at hand, T^ithout which the reader might consider the 
ulterior conclusions as floating in the air, or as petitions prindpii. 

In this section we have only to do with the first of these funda- 
mental propositions, and shall speak of the second in the next 
section. 

When I say that material foreign matters are the cause of all 
complete diseases, I undei-stand by complete, those which are 
combined with reaetive symptoms, or in which such symptoms 
have already occurred. To reactive symptoms belong especially 
all kinds of pains and inflammations. From this explanation it 
appears, how seldom we meet with incomplete diseases not com- 
bined with Hxorbid matter. It is a very rare case that a nmn falls 
sick without ever in his life having had pain or inflammation, and 
tiliat his illness likewise comes on and goes off without the^e two 
symptoms. We might also name the incomplete, or reactive-less 
diseases. Dynamic, a^i^ the complete, Chemical (in relation to the 
^•auses) ; but I could not adopt these names in bringing forward 
proofs of the existence of morbid matter, if I wished to. escape the 
reproach of reasoning in a circle, even if only a formal one. 

In a later edition of this book I shall devote a special section to 
incomplete diseases ; now I have no time for it, which want of 
time also forces me to leave unconsidered those abnormities which 
have their origin in congenital, false conformation of the body and 
its organs, and which likewise are without reactive symptoms, and, 
moreover, are not capable of cure. 

Accordingly, in this edition, when we speak of diseases in gen- 
eral, we mean those combined wUh reactive symptoms, or com- 
plete diseases. 

For the existence of morbid mattez;, or the materiality of the 
causes of all complete diseases, we can bring forward two different 
proofs. One, namely,, a philosophical proof, from an optimist point 
of view ; the other, a proof from experience, taken from perception 
by the senses. 

a. The philosophical proof. . 

If the causes of disease are material substances, man may keep 
out of their way, as these matters can only get into the interior of 
his body.in a .w^y which is perceptible to his senses, and which 
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excites m every sound and unpoisoned man repvgpuiDce, disgust, 
and even horror, since instinct rises np against H. 

This feeling speaks plainly against all acrid and poisonoos sub- 
stances, if these are introduced into the body, either by the throat 
or through the skin. 

If the causes of disease are material, or substances more or less 
poisonous in the interior of the body, man has, therefore, a Mentor 
and protector against them in himself: and thus it must be, if we 
do not assume th'^t man is a sort of being spoiled in the ereation, 
which would, consequently, imply a complete bungle in the general 
creation. Only fools can believe this — the wise man finds, the 
older he is, the deeper he penetrates into the spirit of ereation, « 
clearer justification of apparent evil, and mc»*e grounds for tho 
ftssuroption of a Supreme Wisdom. The evils that torment man- 
kind are no consequences of creation, but of perverted employment 
of our own powers and free will. Thus, it must be, erery being 
must bear in itself the capability of happiness. 

On the assumption of the so-called dynamic theories of pathol- 
ogy, which since Haller's time have prevmled in medicine, the 
ability of man to preserve himself from disease disappears entirely* 
and these theories, therefore, looked at from a philosophical point 
of vtew, are necessarily untrue. Aceording to them, the germs of 
disease get into the body in a way which is not perceptible to the 
senses, or develop themselves in it in such a manner that man has, 
in none of his faculties, a protection or warning against them. 

Besides^ -these like other dynamic theories have this effeot, that 
they are all more or less cloud-pictures, which present nothing 
distinct to the mind, and which are written out in learned words, 
as is usual when no clear, intelligible account of a thing can be 
rendered either to ourselves or to others. *■ Dynaniis^ means 
power, and we tmderstand by ** dynamic," what refers to the higher 
powers, and above all to the first source of power, the vital prin- 
ciple, of which we know nothing. In this way it has happened 
that the word dynamic very frequently is put as synonymous with 
the idea of what is to man unknown. It would be doubtless more 
honorable to acknowledge a gap in our knowledge ; but it sounds 
more learned, and imposes on fools, when we come forward with 
«' dynamic" flourishes : but to higher intelligences all this appears 
as folly. If we combine with the word dynamic, the idea of wlmt 
refers to the first source and internal essence of our powekv, the 
word is then to us synonymous with whlkt is unexplored ; in maihe 
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matics alone has the irord dynamic a fixed, clear and defined mean- 
ing, when we indicate thereby- the explored powers, and move^ 
ments of the heavenly bodies exterior to the earth. 
' Human physiology, in all that relates to the inner essence, to 
the origin and principal activities of the powers of Kfe, is only a 
blank sheet ; ako, in the relations of the nerves to the superior 
power, and ur the essence of the nerves themselves, it presents 
only a blank sheet. Physiology has penetrated most deeply into 
the laws of assimilation and secretion, and in this province has 
not only brought to light doctrines capable of proof, but also 
effected a combination of the propositions into an organic wmn, 
into a system. 

The patholo^cal doctrine of the physicians is built on the blank 
sheet, and sways about, without a base, in the air. As little as 
medicinal therapeutics has it any pretentions to the name of a 
science, and consequently its rationality can only be defended by 
those who have no idea of the essence of a true science, 
' My doctrine of pathology is built on proved and undoubted 
laws of physiology, and stands therefore on a firm foundation. 

b, A procrf from experience of the existence of morbid mattw 
has been a thousand times furnished by the water-cure; since in it, 
horn all sorts of crises, moi-bid matter has been excreted in such a 
• way as to be perceptible by various senses. In by much the most 
numeroixd cases, during a well-conducted and successful water-cure, 
there arise critical eruptions and boils. That these exanthemata 
discharge morbid matter, and that they (with the help of water) 
only arise in those people who-ha'ire morbid foreign matter in their 
bodies, needs no proof to the unprejudiced, and was not doubted 
even by the doctors, — till the discovery of the water-cure by 
Priessnitz. 

At first it was maintained by some xA these learned doctors, 
that the coincid^ice of these symptoms with the water-cure was 
OQ]y accidental ; when this position became untenable, resort was 
had to the assertion, that? the same effect would be produced as a 
necessary efiect of water on even healthy skins. This, however, 
is w) well known not to be a fact as scarcely to require contradic- 
tion. No eruptions ncH' sores occur in cases which are too weak 
to throw out a crisis, and are consequently incurable ; thousands 
to their sorrow have experienced this. Further, no such phenomena 
occur in cases where the nerves are shattered, when these, from 
iglKHrance o& the part (^ the hydropath, (as happens but too often^ 
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— I couM name nerenl sach,) are treated with too cold water, and 
which thus obtain no cure, nay often experience an exacerbation 
of the complaint. Certainly no boila occnr in the water-cure, in 
caaes that have no morbid matter in them. This, in truth, w a 
rare occurrence, but it is proved to evidence in single cases. I 
may cite among others that of the Norwegian Captain Ramm, who, 
a Hercides in strength and health, came to Oraefenbei^, on account 
of indpient blindness, which had anaen entirely from overstraining 
his eyes, not from poisomng, — (Captain R. was captain of engi- 
neers, and had for many years made the most minute drawings 
with a magmfying glass). During a six months' course of water- 
cure, with the strongest use c^ douches, kc, this Hercules had no 
trace of eruption or sores ; truly, ako, he remained uncured, as 
was probably to be expected. A fourth class of patients get no 
ensis because ihej are cured by stinking perspiration ; these oases 
nre not at all rare, and have occurred often in my practice. 
^ . The doctofs who make the above assertion usually quote the 
eases of washerwomen, whose hands get chapped from washing. 
To this- is to be replied, — ^first, that washerwomen put their hands 
in winter alternately into hot and ice-cold water, which, when 
frequently repeated, is an abuse of the hands ; secondly, that irri- 
tating substances, such as soap and ley, here co-operate ; and 
thirdly, that the said women, after such injurious abuse of water, 
do not get eruptions and sores, but cracked hands, producing the 
highest degree of brittleness bf the skin, up to bleeding and 
formation of small holes. This allegation regarding washerwomen, 
therefore, is only excusable in a woiher-wife. 

Apart from experience, besides, it is sufficiently clear from 
human phy^logy that no eruptions or sores can arise, in a per- 
fectly healthy subject, from the use of water, which i^ one of the 
mildest substances imaginable, and that they always produce a 
inx3are or less acrid, irritating feeling, which can ohly be produced 
by irritating matters, or devouring sore-mites (acari). We shall 
mclttde eruptions and sores under the name of exanthems, and 
say, then, that acrid and poisonous substances are the causes of 
all non-contagious exanthems: on the other hand, that living ani- 
BEiab, invisible to the unassisted eye, give rise to contagious exan- 
thems, which will be treated more at large below. 

The critical exanthems which arise in the water-cure, vary 
according to the acrimony of the matter which they excrete ; they 
Ut often so acrid that they decompose linen bandages ia a few 

2* 
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weeks, and always so mueh soi, that they occasion itching, bnmbg, 
and pricking. The substance of the human body may beeome 
putrid in certain diseases, but it can never exercise a corroding 
power on the same organism in which it is produced. The causes, 
therefore, of the npn-contagious critical e^anthems must be foreign 
corrosive matters, which already, before the water-cure, were lying 
in the body, and which, by the decomposing and, above all,, slime- 
decomposing power of the water, are conducted from the interior 
to the skin, and there thrown out. As to the, at first sight, inex- 
plicable processes by which foreign and poisonous matters can be 
retained for years in the body, without immediately destroying it, 
the most detailed physiological proofs of this fact will be given in 
the com'se of this work. 

So much on the subject of critical exanthems, as proofs of the 
existence of material morbid matter. These examples f^ppear, as 
was observed, not in every patient in the water-cure, not even in 
every one who is cured thereby ; on the contrary, the cure is often 
brought about by other critical evacuations, in all of which, how- 
ever, the existence of material morbid matter becomes perceptible 
to the senses. These evacuations consist in stinking clammy 
sweats, or secretion of urine of abnormal smell, and throwing 
down a peculiar deposit, ki diarrhoea, which excites a burning feel- 
mg in the rectum, in vomiting of matters which have a sharp, 
medicinal, poisonous taste, in a flow of acrid saliva, &c. 

All these crises are proofs of the existence of. morbid matter. 

Here is the proof in relation to stinking sweat; — ^First, in all 
nature there are only two substances which slink, viz., poisons and 
putrefying substances. Secondly, transpiration and sweat on a 
healthy skin are quite destitute of smell, or, at least, do not uiisk, 
because a sound dian^does not sweat poisons, and because excre- 
tions would be separated by a healthy skin before they pass into 
putrefaction. Thirdly, it follows, that if sweat and tran^iration 
stink, it is because they are abnormal, and contain either poison- 
ous, or putrefying substances — ^accordingly, also, morbid matter; 
that is, substances which are foreign to, or have become foreign to, 
the organism. 

Some readers may, perhaps, object to the second proposition, 
that all sweat, even in healthy people, smells ill. This is, how- 
ever, only the case if it is left to dry and putrefy, instead of being 
washed away ; in other words, it does not stink in breakifig out, 
but gets a smell afterwards, on passing into putre&ction. It is ^o 
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be recoUeoted, also, that I speak of healthy, deanly people, and 
that no one can be called cleanly who does not wash hb whole 
body daily, and that healthy people are haidly to be found vndcr 
the eld regime. Any one who, at a reasonable age, goes throogh 
the water-cw« till he is perfectly cured, and then adheres to water- 
diet, will ind that his sweat aikl transpiration haye no tmee of 
unpleasant smell. 

Clamminess of the sweat is also a proof of its eontainiag mor- 
bid matt^. This is oeeasioned by a secretion of slime, by the 
help of which. the bad stuff is enveloped and transported to the 
suifiUse. 

A nmllar course of proc^ to the above is applicable to stUung 
and irritating fluxes of saliva, as also to urine oontaining abnormal 
precipitates. ' 

-Every one who is acquainted with the wat^-cure knows that no 
cure, of either a chronic or an acute disease, ever occurs without 
one or other of the critical excretions above mentioned ; eonse- 
qu^itly, not without proof, perceptible to the senses, of the exist- 
ence of material morbid substance. In gen^:id, several of these 
eritical phenomena present themselves, and very often, in i^ronic 
cases, all of them, without exception, break out one after another 
in the course of the cure. 

Most frequently these various excretions in the water-cure havB 
a distinct taste of the medidaes which the patients had taken long 
1^0— -often as much as fifteen cht twenty years before. In vomit- 
ing crises, this happens frequently as regards taste ; — aa regards 
smell, these occurrences happen most frequently in critical sweats ; 
occasionally, also, in exanthema, in critical flows of saliva, of urine, 
and other excretions. Here it is to be remarked, that the people 
about the patient have observed this as often as he himself has, 
so that the imagination in these cases cannot come into play. Al- 
most always such facts are observed by the servants (male and 
female) attendant on cure-g^uests» who speak of them with aatonish- 
ment. 

This has occurred repeatedly in my institution, and so often 
everywhere, that any one can satisfy himself of the truth of these 
assertions, by asking persons who have undeigone the treatment 
under the guidance of a eapahU hydropath. (This can seldom 
happen with incapable water-doctors, as in falsely employed water- 
cures no crises appear^) If desired, I can point out numbers of 
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WQch people, who are, moreoTer, men of the most undoabied to* 

Very frequently, persons who many years before had under- 
gone a coarse of mercury, in the watcr-cufe get a new flow oC 
•aliya, which tastes and smells so decidedly of mercury, that it is 
not only perceptible to their own senses, but n distinctly recog- 
nized by the people about them. This fact demonstrates iniaDibly 
that the mercury had lain for years in the body as a foreign sub- 
stance, and that in the cure it is thrown out partly by saliva,, partly 
by sweating and ezanthcms. For it is well known, that every 
sensation of smell is only produced by the coming into contact of 
smafi material portions of the thing smelt with the olfactory nerves. 
It has also occurred, that by evaporating the evacuations <rf criti- 
cal sores in the water-cure, mercury and other metallic poisons 
have been chemically produced and made visible. In various 
hydriatic writings are to be found a number of such f€usts. 
• Thus much for the philosophical and experimental proof of the 
materiality of the causes of disease, and the existence of mat^ial 
morbid substances in the interior of the sick body. In the course 
of this work I shall establish, on numerous physiol(^eal grounds, 
that morbid matter not only can exist, but from the false diet, and 
false mode of healing in the old regime, must necessarily arise and 
exist. 

If it is granted that morbid matter exists, and that the water* 
cure expels it in various ways, the truth of the water-system, and 
the falsity of the medicinal methods of cure, is at once established. 
On this account physicians dispute most decidedly these facts, and 
often ridicule them.* To this I reply, first, from their own point 

* NoU by TVansiatoT^ — The opinions advanced in this iwction met with 
the most violent opposition from the facolty in Mr. Francke's native country 
(Mecklenbiirgh), who, by the way, from all I could learn, are at least half a 
eentuiy behind their medical Inrethren in France and England, in eveiy 
respect, but parttcularly in their doctrines regarding diet and the manag«ment 
of the sick-room. In the controversy which ensued, they appear to have had 
recourse to the most unworthy means of damaging their opponent's came, by 
misrepresenting his arguments, and aspersing his character and motives, 
whieh partly accounts for the bitterness of feeling against the faculty so often 
disiriayed in this booAs. In a later publication, Mr. Francke has devoted a 
special txeatise to the consideration of " The Absorption and Deposition of 
Poisons and Medicaments in Living Animal Bodies," which he intends intro- 
ducing into Aiture editions of the present work, as an amplification and cor- 
foboration of his views on the subject. In the fir^ chapter of this treatise he 
attacks and overthrows the dynamic theory of the operation of medicaments 
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of view, that before Hdlei^s time, medical tlieorm rested on the 
basis of *' morbid matter/' tbaft the moat eelebraled fyrofeeaors 
of thtft time taagbt this doctrine ; and aeeondlj, that long af Car 
Ha]]er, and np to this time, a number of physieians acknowledge 
not only the so-called " disease from the use of medieiae/' but siko 
that medicinal matters remain in the body of the patient. I may 
refer, among others, to Dr. Kohn and Dr. Ghnaaichatfldten, in their 
writings cm hydropathy; and those of Dr. Herr, professor m 
Fribnrg. The latter, in his *' Theory of the Operation of MedieineB, 
Friburg, 1846," p. 8, says; — 

" We find single remedies, after they hare been employed in 
any way, lodged in the firm pmis of the body. Thns, in those 
who have taken preparations of mennny, the metal' shows itself 
in the brain, the muscles, bones, drc. Lead is foaod in the ttver, 
muscles, and spinal marrow. Oopper lodges likewise in the liver. 
The passage c^ madder into the bones is well known, as also that 
certiun bitter substances communicate their taste to the flesh. It 
requires no explanation, that when medicines lodge themselves in 
a firm part, they can only get there through the ckeulatioB of the 
blood." 

Sufilciently known and ascertained facts eould be here addnoed 
in plenty, as proofs of the lodgment of medicines and poisons in 
the body ; among others, that workers ia quicksilver are frequently 
so impregnated with the metal, that a |Hece of gold laid on their 
tongues turns white ; that qukknlver bra been tfdcen, in qnantitiee 
of a drachm at i^ time, out of the skdetons of people to whom it 

(t. «., theic opemtion tfavMigb the nerve*), a* advoosted hf kit opponeats ; 
and eitabUihes that they are absorbed into the blood, and act through the 
circulation. In the second chapter he quotes arhost of authorities, including 
almost eireiy eminent physiologist and chemist of the present day, f^om 
Iffascagni and Tiedemann, to •rfikt, Ghristison, and Liebig, to prove that 
afasoot every imagfaiable poison and medidnal substance has been detected in 
the various soUds and fiuids of the hnnan body. In the thivd chapter he 
demonstrates that these substances, when used as medicinea, are not always 
rejected by the living organism. And in the fourth chapter he treats of the 
adhesion <*f hardened slime to the walls of the digestive canaL The latter 
chapter, i.s being new to the English public, is given entiie in the Appendix. 
The subject of the third is discussed shortly in another section. But I have 
not thought it necessary to introduce the argument on the first two subjei^ 
here, as Mr. Francke's opinions do not differ materially ftom those taught in 
dUr ov/n medical schools ; added to which, the discussion, fVom its purely 
technical nature, would have been out of place In a book intended, at this ii^ 
finr popular use. 
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had been sdminister^d forsypbilu ; tliai in (he ttetal coffins of such 
people mereary has heen found, after putrefaction of the body* 
^c. All these facta are recorded by physicians in various writings, 
and we can scarcely attribute it so much to ignorance as want of 
candor, when they are attempted to be denied, as an argument 
against the water cure. 

• After having thus proved the existence of foreign matters in 
sick persons, it must be remarked that, 4n the course of this wcNrk, 
it will be shown that these matters are not the effects, but the 
causes of disease. 



I. 

PROOF OF THE CORRECTNESS OF THE DIVISION OF 
DISEASES INTO CURATIVE AND DESTRUCTIVE. 

The existenee of destructive diseases needs no demonstration. 
Accordingly, in this section, we have only to do with curative 
diseases. 

First of afl, we will borrow a proof of the healiag character •f 
primary disease from the optimist views of philosophy. 

We have shown above that the causes of disease must be foreign 
niatters, because man- can keep out of the way of external morbid 
matter by help of his instinct. Not so of dynamic. But when, 
in spite of the warnings of his instinct, man, by perverted diet and 
lalse methods' of ' cure, brings mc»*bid matter into his body, the 
human organism exhibits itself as being more perfect when it has 
at least the relative capability, and makes an effort to throw out 
of itself such matters by abnormal activity, than when, without 
ttis capability and without making this effort, it is suddenly de- 
stroyed by such substances. Consequently, the existence of cura- 
tive diseases, as they do not contradict, but correspond to,'*'the 
physiological laws (particularly the secretive power), is to be 
called a postulate of reason. But I lay no great weight on this 
proof, as the construction- of man in relation to disease is already 
stamped as a perfectly reasonable one, by the fact that the Cre- 
ator has implanted in him an instinct against morbid ajid/or 
wholesome substanca^. 

If, however, the medicinal method of cure were the true oae^ 
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man must liare been inspired by hb Creator with a horror againat 
what is necessary for his cure — ^iz,, medieine. In thia waj* the 
creation of man would have been a contradiction ; and, for my 
port, I shoaM have conjeetured that not the great God, hot a 
learned councillor of medicine, or at leaat a '* doctor medicinae pro* 
motus," had concocted the human race. 

Secondly. We will draw attention to Tarioua facto, aa proofs of 
the existence of curative disease^ ; that is, of the curative chanac- 
ter of primary or acute disease. 

The prop^ form of a curative disease ia a pure, rapid,, and 
quickly-decided inflammation. 

Experience teaches us tlijAt only strong p^jde get pore and 
stroi^lyHBarked inflammatiMy disease ; tiiat people of very weak 
iyr much-injured organization, particularly those of weak, nerves, 
do not get inflammatory disease ; po m<M« do drunkards, when 
they are already reduced, and have their nerves destroyed by 
their vices ; that pregnant women get these diseases more readily 
than those who are not pregnant, but otherwise of similar consti- 
tution. Be it remarked, I speak here of acute inflammations. 

These propositions are quite undisputed, and are well known to 
all physicians, as well as to all observers of disease. 

From these facts, it is already probable that inflammatory dis- 
eases are curative. But more decisive proofs of their curative 
character are given us by various results of the water-cure. 

1. In the bydriatic treatment, inflammatory diseases are those 
which of all others u'e the quickest cured, and which in the short- 
est time produced thelaigeat quantity of critical excretions of mor- 
bid matter. 

2. Secondary (chronic) diseases in the water-cure go through 
the following stages : — 

a. If a sick person, with an active skin, strong nerves, and 
good digestive organs — that is, of a strong constitution — comes 
into the waterrcure, after having, shortly before (for in this way 
he may be still strong), taken into his system much morbid mat- 
ter-^namely, medicinal poison^ — such a patient speedily gets 
some inflammatory form of disease, and by it the morbid mattar 
is expelled, perceptibly to the senses, in exanthems, sweats, and 
other evacuations. 

6. If a patient, with a constitution already much shattered, pale, 
meagre, or unhealthily bloated, comes under the cure, he requires, 
firsts a considerable time for strengthening his whole organization. 
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for getting firm flesh and a healthy color, hefore inflammatorj ap- 
pearances come on, which then nm their course as above stated, 
and end in the expulsion of morbid matter. 

In one word, it is a truth established by many thousand cures, 
that chronic illness is very seldom cured otherwise than by con* 
version into acute, which then, by help of water, results in the 
perceptible excretion of the morbid matter, by sores, emptions, 
sweats, diarrhoea, <kc. (In water establishments, not only the act 
of excretion is named a crisis, but also the abnormal excitement 
of the body which precedes the actual excretion, and which is ac- 
companied almost always with fever, generally with pain and 
inflammatory symptoms.) From these facts, it is sufficiently clear 
that primary or acute diseases are radical curative efforts of the 
organism, and therefore, according to their intimate essence, de* 
serve the name of curative diseases. 



K. 

WHAT IS POISON ?— WHAT IS MEIHCINX I 



PBELIMINART REMARKS. 

1. When, in this work, absolute poison is spoken of, such sub- 
stances are meant as, if introduced into the stomach (not into the 
veins) in a ceitain dose, prove fatal to all human beings. 

2. When we speak of medicine, without further addition, we 
mean always thereby allopathic medidne* 

DISCUSSION or TBB SUBJECT. 

The word poison may be used in a more extended or in a more 
contracted sense ; in the first, it indicates generally matters inju- 
rioi6s to human health; in the second, substances only which 
speedily kill. Further, the word poison may be used in the 
figurative and in the strictly literal sense : in the first, it means 
the injurious or fetal effects of the external world on man, in what- 
ever manner exercised, whether chemically, physically, mechani- 
cally, or morally. In all discussions, We take the word poison al- 
ways in the strict literal sense, which refers entirely to the chemi- 
cal operation of a material substance on the human body. When 
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we mean mecbanical or d jmnic poisons, ve AM a1wbj» employ 
these affixes. 

Poison, in the narrower sense of the word, is a svfaitsnee wfaieh> 
tntroduced in sufficient quantity into the huiaan body, kills erery 
man without distinction, if the substance be not thrown ovt agaiii 
by instant vomiting. As to the expression, ** suffident quantity," 
we must establish a convention regarding it whidi may be Tari* 
ously arranged. The natural measure for the " sufficient quantity" 
appears at first sight to bie a weight equal to that of an ordinary 
meal. But in all strong persons it is impossible to introduee such 
a quantity into the stomach ; and on this aeoount we will take the 
second natural measui*e, namely, the quantity of a oommon moaA- 
fa], and say poison, in the strictest sense, is a substance wldeliy 
taken in this quantity, is fatal to every man, without distinetien, 
if not thrown out by vomiting. It is clear, that to obtain a distinet 
boundary between pdson in the stricter, imd the same word in the 
wider sense, a fixed weight must be put in j^aee of the moathlul, 
which however we here omit, as in this place not the resnlt, but 
the demonstration of the boundary is of importance. 

Poison, in the more extended sense, or the class of mild poisons, 
lis a substance which, by its chemical effects, prodnees in erery 
man, even the healthiest, distinet symptoms of sickness, when this 
substance is eaten to the extent of an ordinary meal. 

What are named relative poisons^ that is, substances which are 
wholesome to the healthy — but partly by then* ohemieal operalioB, 
partly by their quantity, or quantitative effect, are mjurious, or 
even fatal, to individual sick or weakly men, do not come in here, and 
must be completely excluded in ota* explanation of absolute poisons. 
What is absolutely poisonous to man is again a relative poison to 
other classes of organisms. In reference to the collective creation 
there is no absolute poiscm ; but in reference to each tribe of am- 
mals, and especially to mankind, there are many absolute poisons 
— and here we speak only of man^ 

To those who, from this explanation of poison in the extended 
sense, or milder poisons, try to deduce the nullity and falsity of my 
doctrine, because I have not given a distinet diri^on between 
poison and no-p<Mson, I answer in two ways : — Ist. I repeat that, 
for the relative measure of an " ordinary meal," a definite, absolute 
measure of weight eould be easily substituted, and that thus the 
division would be more distinct ; but that here we have nothing to 
do with the result of the division, but en\j with the deiftonstmticHi 
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of it. 2iidl7. I bring forward the often-repeated} full of meaning, 
and undisputed statement, that in nature, and in objective truth, 
there are Jiowfaere distinct boundanes between genera and classes ; 
and, therefoie,' thero ane in truth . no genera, nor classes, in the 
■triet sense of these words. 

.It is impossible to place a^ purely natural, and always definite 
boundary, between poison and what is not poison, but only a con- 
ventional one. Just as little is it possible to place anywhere else 
a distinct boundary ; for example, between a tree, a busli, and a shrub. 
He, therefore, who say^ there is no poison because there is no divi- 
aion between poisonand no-poison, must also say that there is no tree, 
because there is no distinct boundary between tr«es and bashes ; and 
that there is 90 white or black race of men, as there are no distinct 
boundaries between both races ; in short, that there is nothing, 
betause there are no distinct divisions in nature. 

As between all creatures there are imperceptible transitions and 
connecting members, there must also be a copula, or indifferent 
point, betweai poison and no-poison ; and this transition substan<^ 
must, under certain circumstances, be in}urious ; under others, 
innocuous; nay, wholesome. In relation to mankind, this transi- 
t\OQ is formed by culinary salt and spices; that is, unmixed with 
other matters, these substances are injurious ; mixed with certain 
articles of food they are not so, or at least not in all countries. 
Sugar does not belong to these transition substances ; for pure 
sugai*, without lime -or other additione^ia refining, is injurious to no 
healthy man, to whom in talking of absolute pdsons we refer, no 
less than to the sick. - - * 

The mixture of salt and spices with nutritive matters brings us 
to the chapter <^ the mixture of relative poisons with other sub- 
stances^ and to the question of their injuriousness in the mixture. 
The answer is easily giv«n in a definite form, namely, such matters as, 
when taken unmixed, occasion symptoms of sickness, are innocuous 
if, when mixed with nutritive matters, their taste in this mixture is 
distinctly perceptible, and yet agreeable to a healthy man. By 
healthy men, I understand those from whose diet all artificial or 
poisonous matters, and all $timulant8 from foreign climAtes> are 
excluded. 

If we add this explanation to the above-given definition of poisons, 
.we have thereby found a division, which points out the place of 
transition substances, salt and spice. 

The next question in the definition of poison b, do those matteis 
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which in the alleged quantity ^produce either sudden death or sud- 
idgnsymptoms of disease, also produce absolutdy injurioiis effects, 
idid consequently continue to be absohite poisons when ti^en in 
smaller quantities ? Logic as well as physiology answer this ques- 
tion in the affirmative. Before, however, goii^ into it, we must 
remark, that the question has brought us imperceptibly into tlve 
domain>of medicine, and that before answering it, inyca. logical and 
physiological grounds, we must first oi all give a definition of 
'* medicine*'* 

What is medicine? The word, literally translated, means a 
remedy against disease. In this extended and originaLsense we do 
not take it here, as indeed it is no longer used in this sense. The 
word„'in the preset day, has this extended meaning only in the 
figurative sense, which is excluded from our discussion. 

The words medicine and medicament, in the strict and modem 
sense, are synonynK)us with the idea of- those substances, the safe 
and pneparation of which form the privilege of the. apothecary, 
and which hence get the name of officinal substances ; the nature 
of these substances is -defined by the laws of the land, imd conse- 
quently is an exclusive one. !N^everthe}ess> only those matters be- 
long to the apothecary V **o0kina,'* under the term medicine, 
which are destined to operate chemically ; not so those which xre 
meant to act meohanici^ly, such as leeehes,^ cupping instruments, 
and lancets. 

If wo go through tl^ list of those substances, the sale of which 
is withdrawn from ordinary shops, and given over as a privilege 
to apothecaries, we Jind very soon t^at this list, in many countries, 
contains ^on/y poisons of various. kinds; in other countries, again, 
lor the most pant, poisons. There^ is no single poison whieb has 
not been given by doctors i^ainst disease ; and this, ^oo, with the 
consent of the laws. I stand, therefore, on my lawful rights, 
when I call medicine *^ poison ;'* and I shall presently prove I am 
also physiologically right. 

Ever since, ill my hydriatic writings, I have openly reproached 
physicians with using poisons, and pbisonii]^ their patients (mean- 
ing by this, naturally, poisoning through error, not by design)^ the 
latter try, by all sorts of subterfuges and justifications,- to convince 
laics in the art of healing, of the falsity of this reproach ; but they 
are unlucky in their logic, and take good care not to appear openly 
in print with such pretended corrections of my writings «nd views, 
4a I have begged .these gentlemen earnesUy to do. 
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The first (orally expressed) objectioh of these doctors, is the as- 
sertion that there is no poison ; Uiat erery substance, under certain 
cireumstancesy can become poisonous to particular individuals. 
This is true with regard to relative poisons, not so with regard 
to absolute poisons, as I have distinctly shown — referring, of 
course, only to the introduction of such matters into the stomach ; 
as regards their introduction through the skin, or into a wound, 
it would be just as easy to establish a defimtion. 

Thebr second objection is the assertion, that the quantity o( a 
tabstance stamps it as poison ; and that the same substance, which 
is a poison if used in large quantities, becomes a remedy if used in 
n smaller quantity. 

First, a word on the k^;fcal falsity and impossibility of this asser- 
tion. If a substance, which in a certain dose produces death, is 
given in a smaller dose, every a priori conclusion in logic must lead 
to thb, that the smaller quantity will produce only a less strong 
effect; that is, a more protracted death. All analogies from the 
sciences of chemistry and physiology speak for my conclusion, and 
agunst that of the doctors. In the domains of chemistry and 
physiology the law holds good, that in diminishing the mass the 
nature of the substance remains the same, and that its chemical 
operation is in like measure diminished, but still continues similar 
—never contrary. We may, therefore, with perfect justice call 
the assertion, that the chemical operation of small doses of poiscm 
b opposed to that of larger ones, a physiological and chemioil un- 
truth, as it contradicts all the known laws of these sciences; and 
this assertion has not even the shadow of a foundation* 

Immediately below. we shall take up this assertion, and contro- 
vert it, in the special physiological point of view, but first put in 
the remark, that, pre-supposing the truth of this false proposition, 
ii'must siso be confirmed by the animal instincts. But experience 
teaches us the contrary, viz., that the instinct of man, as well as 
of animals, exhibits the strongest repugnance, even to the smaller 
doses <^ poison, which do not produce instant death, and which 
by doctors are used as intended remedies, and which repugnance 
scares^ them from takii^ such substances. Farther on, I shall 
show that the warnings of instinct, bang purely natunfl, are not 
only infalliUe, but are absolutely necessary to the continual exist- 
ence of a race on the earth. 

We ^r'frive at a physiological contradiction of this assertion of 
the doctors, if we consider the physiological laws and processes 
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aceordiiig to wiiieh pokons execeiae ihtir destractm powwn on 
ttnimal, and specially on human organisms. 

The human body is, in iniih, no simple chemical body, bat in 
the healthy state it is a simple physiological body. There ought 
to be, whoi it is to remaia healthy, no matt«« in ii which can re« 
Bist its assimilating power, and thus become iomaga to it, laying, 
by their extraneonsness, impediments in the way of the orgaaie 
fimctions. Everything that, in a proper state of division and fluid- 
ity is brought into the stomach, or for a longer time into contact 
with the skin or a wound, passes wholly, or partially, into tha> 
interior of the body ; nay, by means of the circidatton, into all, 
even the most remote parts of it. There is neither doubt nor dis- 
pute as to the truth of this physiological axiom. 

There is no substance which, when intrcNlttced into the body by 
a large or small opening in a vein, can be assimilated by the or- 
game power of the body.* Every such substance, therefore, so 
introduced is something foreigpi to it. l%e veins have ao organs 
of assimilation. 

It is otherwise with the human skin ; this can digest two sab- 
stances, namely, water and air ; bat everything else absorbed by 
^e skin cannot be assinnUited by it, and remains ftnreign and injuri- 
4M18 to^the oiganism. 

The strongest and most eomprehensive power of digestioii «nd 
asttmilataon resides in the stomach and bowels, and on this aooouni 
they are named exclusively organs of digestion. 

From what we have stated of the construction of the msina, it 
follows that everything introdoced ilnmediateSy into them is a 
poison for the human body, at least in the extended tense of the 
word. 

From the nature of the human skin, it follows thai all fluid or 
half-fluid substances, except water and air, iMtmght into oomtaet 
with it for a long time, are poisons in both senses of the word. 

I bring this forward expressly to fovesiall the objection to my 
definition oi poiscm, that even water may become a poison if intro- 
duced into a vein, namely, in explaining absolute poisons, oi^ 
those come into question which, introduced into tiie stomach, 

* Note by JVanrimior. — 1» not water an ezeeplioB 1 The expenmenls of 
Steveiw on tramAuion would seem to prove that water can be mti^uced 
into the veins, not onlj with impanity, but sometimea with advantage. 
Ferhaps Mr. Prancke would regard this as a general corroboration Of hk 
argument. ' 
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bave a deadlj or mjurioiia effect on all men. This objecticm, 
therefore, as to substances which are mjurious when introduceil{ 
into the veins, is one that fulls to pieces of itself, and originatea'in 
confusion of mind. ' * ' ' 

• What substsBces can the healthy human stoisach digest ? 
The only infallible and universally oomprehenaive answer that 
can be given to this is taken from the muiifestations of insti&ct, 
and runs thus i-^** Every substance for which the sound, tuiper- 
verted palate feels, an appetite." This answer is infallible, and 
proves the hurtfulness of all medicines. 

. If, however-, we inquire into the chemical constitution of matters 
agreeaUe or repugnant to human palates, we can give an equally 
infallible and exclusive answer. 

« There are three properties above all which define the digestive 
oi^ability of all substances. - ... 

; 1st*— -They -miist^ not have passed into putrefaction. If they 
have, and are^ notwithstanding, eaten, they pass as putrefied 
juices into the body, and become, thereby, foreign and injurious 
to it. 

^ 2Qdly.-*Tbey must be of such a nature as to be readily sep- 
arable into infinitely small parts by the gastric juioe> diluted with 
water. All matters, therefore, which resist titis separation, as 
8itones» earth, and metals, are indigestible. 

' firdly. — ^The substances must be less acrid than the gastric jiaee, 
because in all nature the .la^ holds good, that the stronger, vitality 
overcomes and approprial^ to itseljf ih» weaker. This law is 
most important, and as a consequence oi it, there must have Jbeen 
given to man a very powerful acidity of the gastrin jiiic^« if it is 
to have the capability of dissolving a number of different isub* 
stance^. This power of the digestion is produced partly by the 
glandular secretion of the stomach itself, and still more by the 
bilefiowing kito the duodenum. We must,, tharefor^, eat Botlang 
igrhich is stronger than the gastric juice, and^ in this instinct guides 
us securely ; as, to unperverted tastes, a very unpleasant bumhig 
and pricking is produced by such matters. 

The first class of indigestible substances forms a transition be- 
tween poison and no-poison, and is, therefore, relative poison. 

The second dass is already absolute poison, and comprehends 
partly those poisons which are toxicologicaHy named astringent 
poisons, partly some of those which are called mechamcal poisons^ 
and work mostly by stopping up the small vessels. 
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The tbird, — hj far the most important and most daa g e row a 
clasSj-^-consists of those called in toxicology corroaivt and narcotiG 
poisons. They operate destructively by their corrosive and nar- 
cotic powers, against which the organism reacto by aeeretion of 
slime and adducticm of blood (inflamm^ion). - 

The destructive poisons of the co^osive and nareotic dkuaes ara 
used by doctors as remedies against all active diseases, which are 
mostly primfiry, but also sometimes secondary in their nature ; a% 
for example, severe cramps (convulsions), which belong to the claat 
of secondsffy active diseased pfa^iomena. The corrosive pcMsona 
are not used by doctors agmnst insidious atonie diseases ; they em- 
ploy in these oases the narcotic poisons only, in diluted and weak 
fonns; on the contrary, narcotics^ when- given for acnte disease, 
are employed in an unonzed, generally concentrated and subli^ 
mated form. . 

Corrosive and narcotic poisons £onn the most drastic medicines ; 
all of them, when not diluted (as is done hf homceopatbiat*, but 
never by the allopathists), are much more aorid than the gaslrio 
juice. Acbordingly, their digestion, even in the smallest allopathic 
dose^ is' an impassibility; consequently, absolate poison never 
oeases, by reason of the smallness of the dose, to be poisoo» and 
can nerer be a remedy, because it ean never bo digested. 

Absolute poison, in the smallest allopathic dose, never loses ita 
disgusting and horr<Kr-excifing power on the palate, and is conse- 
quently designated as ptusonoua by instinct quite i» much aa by 
the laws of physiology and experimental chemistry, in conformity 
with $11 experimenis.made in Uxeae sciences* 

Doctors, who would be too glad, in defenoe c^ their art againai 
my attacks, to be able to make out the poisons they employ to b# 
not-poiflons, and who say that a substance can become poison^^ 
from quantity, adduce the reverse proposition, that wholesome 
matters, taken in superabundance, may become poiscm. Against 
this I allege :— 

1, Tbo unconditional revecsal of a proposition is, a» is well 
known, logically inadmi«!^ible ; and tfai^ is a logical blunder bearing' 
the stamp of untruth ii^ itself. 

2. Substances wholesome m themselves, but in superfluoua 
quantity, exercise on healthy men not only a chemically, but also 
a mechanically injurioua. effect, by extending, and consequently re-. 
kxing» the organ in question. , These substance^, in superfluity, 
belong ace^ordingly not to the chemical, but to the mechanical 
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poisoBB ; and the wbole objection rests on a cbange (#4^^ ^^' 
sional norm, proceeds from men^l confuskm, and is wholly un- 
true. 

8. Substances in themselves whcdesome, but difficult of digest 
tion, may become injurious to a diseased organ of digestion, by 
their chemical effect, because the cHrgan has not the normal power, 
and thus become relative poisons ; but, in tiiis secticm, we are not 
treating r^tiverbut absolute poisons. Were, however, this n<^ 
the case, this objection would be inoperative in support of the false 
proposition, that poisonous substances, by diminution of the dose, 
lose th^ poisonous properties, and assume a contrary healthful 
nature. It is quite clear that substances difficult of digestion, for 
which the whole strength of a healthy stomaeh is required, may 
be indigestible in a weak and diseased stomach, and thus become 
a relative poison. But the reverse of this proposition — namdiy, 
that substances or poisons which the healthy cannot digest may 
be digestible by the sick, and become real remedies — ^is a logical 
and physiological untruth. 

From the results of this discussion on pmsons we derive the 
correctness of my definition — vtk. : every substance winch passes 
into the human body without being digested is at least a relative 
poison : every substance which is absolutely indigestible by any 
man is absolute poison. 

Frmn this definition' we get the explanation of the manner in 
which poisons exert their evil effects on the organism — ^namely, 
because they remain as foreign ■substances in it 

After having established the existence oi absolute poitons, and 
that they are not rendered not-poisons by diminution of the 
dose, I must say a few words on the mixing and combination of 
poisons. 

I. iitrnmE ot poisons. 

In l^e question, if by copious admixture of wholesome sub- 
stlmces with poisonous, the noxious effect of the latter is removed, 
we- can only take homoeopathy into account, if we put the question 
in relation to methods of cure ; for allopathy never mixes Hs poisons 
to such a degree as that they lose their poisonous properties, which 
can be proved by ehemical tests as well as by taste. It Is also by 
no means the wish of allopathists to dilute the p<Hsons used as* 
medioines, so that they should lose their natural and chemical 
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properties — ^they seek rather, by sublimation and extraction, to 
strengthen these effects. 

Homoeopathists, on the contrary, mix their medicines to such a 
degree, that neither by ehonical art, nor by the human nerves of 
taste, can anything of the original poisonous qualities of the sub* 
stances used be discorded. They use for this purpose water, and 
this is< certainly the ooly substance which in general, by copiooi 
admixture, may perhapt deprive poison of all injurious effect ; and 
•most certainly does so, so far, that it is no longer discoverable by 
the senses or the art of analysis. 

H^inemann, the creator of homoeopathy, found oocafflonaHy; 
from a mixture of i^^l^a j pcHson with iWAVtf P"te <^ wat«v 
injurious efiects; and, according to his experiments, these eeased 
only on the deeillionth dilution — ^that ia to say (to put it in an in* 
telligible light), if afl the waters in the earth, all seas, and rivers, 
were put into one vessel, a single drop of allopatluc poison jp>nl 
into it, and the whole well stirred, a draught of this, according to 
Hahnemann^ would still have poisonous effects. It belongs not to 
this place to show how such a prodigious dilution can be mada 
with a few buckets of water ; but the thing is correct, and is to be 
found ID homoeopathic books. 

For my part, I do not presume to decide if, by such d^tion, tlM 
person is absolutely deprived of all power ; if it is possible, it m 
only by dibition with water, and not with solid substances. One 
jthing is certain, that such an t^npoisoDing by water is only possible 
wbea the unperverted delicate paktte cannot detect in the mixture 
the most remote taste of the p(»soo. In homoeopathio doses of a 
deciilfonth dilutioB, no taste of the > poison is to be detected^ end I 
believe that they are absolutdy inncK^uoiis* i hold tme komoio- 
pathy to be an absolute notkinp, and have therefore always held 
thifi method of cure, as compared with allopathy, m gneal venera* 
tion, and as a blessing to the human race. 

We Bsaj designate allopathy, as the art of poisoning aod mis- 
chief, witb the sign — minus ; hydropathy, as the true art ol 
healing, with the sign -f plus ; and then homoeopathy wiU be the 
me^i point between them, or point of indifferenee. 

After having thus refuted all the argiunents of the doctors against 
my aUegalaonthat they treat their patients with poison^ and thereby 
poison them, I must, in conclusion, say a word on the 

3 
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2. COMBINATION OF POISONS, 

Since a justification of the treatment with poisons is attempted 
to be deduced tkercfrom by some physicians. 

A poison combined (gebundenes Gift) with a non-poisonons 
body, is bo named when it can only be produced by a chemical 
metamorphosis of the substance wh^^with it is combined. AH 
p(risoaous power is waiting in combined poisons, and th^ obtain 
their name therefrom.* A combined poison is accordingly a no- 
poison ; as neither cair the organs of taste perceive it, nor do the 
remakiing organs suffer any evil effects from it. In my opiaicm, 
the words ** gebundenes Gift" are ill-chosep, and arise from a 
chemical error. The poison is not present as poison in the com. 
bined body, but matters are there present which, by chemictd pro- 
€eflseB can be changed into poison. Thus, for example, prussie 
acid can be set free or fabricated (truly in very small quantity), by 
a chemical process, from human blood. Alcohol is obtainable 
from most fruits, by fermentation and distillation ; and from the 
elements of water — viz., hydrogen, carbonic acid, and oxygen — ^va- 
rious active poisons can be prepared. But ih aH these there is 
no poiscMi present, only matters which can be converted into 
poisons. 

So that when, from this thema of combined poisons, arguments 
flore taken by doctors for curative procedures with free poiscms, 
th^re is at bottom a confusion of ideas of which no one who has 
studied chemistry should be guilty. 

From tike presence oi combined poisons in the blood, in the de- 
ments, isc,, we can deduce a justification of treatment with corn- 
bin^ poisons <mly ; that is^ substances without any efficacy. It 
ifi well known ihfii the doctors use their poisons only" in the free, 
or im^mbined state. 

As mechanical poisons, to which belong peces of glass, points 
of needles, <S»., are excluded from this chapter on chemical pot- 
»Qm, 1 yraa obliged to exclude, according to my pathology, conta- 
gious poisons also, because they, as will be shown further on, 
beic»ig likewise to the class of meohanical poisons. They consist 
^ I shall prove in a section r^;arding them) in small invisible an- 

* Nf^e by tkt Th'aiulator. — The origiDal words here, " gebundenes Gift," 
have no proper eqaivalent in English; they mean combined, bouQ4) Qr re- 
lljtrained, perl^ap r<^tl^ef undeveloped, poisons. 
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imals, mostly mites, (as in the itch,) whioh propagate themselrea 
by generation, and piroduce the symptoms, the oontagioas sores 
and eruptiosis, by eating around them. 

I think I have thus refuted all the arguments with which doc- 
tors attempt a contradiction of the fact, that they use poisons as 
remedies. Should I hear any new arguments of this kind, I shall 
Buhmit them to criticism also. 



L. 

ON THE EFFECTS OF COLD WATER ON THE HUMAN 

ORGANISM IN GENERAL. 

PREFATORY llEMARKS. 

The word cold, as regards water in its general relation to man, 
comprehends a considerable scale of degrees. It is seldom colder 
than 0° of Reaumur, as it then becomes ice. Abore this, in higher 
degrees of ^ heat, it must, in relation to the human body, be caUed, 
in common parlance, cold, so long as it does not reach blood-heat 
(98° F.), and warm when it exceeds this. 

In hydropathy, we require terms for smaUer divisions oi the 
scale. Wa^r warmer than 77° F. is never used by Priesanitz. 
We shall call water up to 54° coldy betwixt this and 77° chilled 
(abgeschrecktes), and that above 98° warm. 

DISCUSSION OF THE SUBJECT. 

In explaining the effects of water under. 77°, we have to con- 
sider, €t1e&t, the coldness, and, secondly, the chmnical composition of 
water. 

1. Cold in a high degree, and long continuance, has on the 
human organization a fatal effect, by absolute deprivation of heat. 
In a less degree,, and shorter duration, it effects a partial abduction 
of heat, which is brot^t again into equilibrium by the organism 
through adduction of blood to the cooled part. To produce this 
equilibrium an abnormally strong afflux of blood to the cooled 
part is necessary. 

The first operation of cold, therefore, is the expulsion of the 
blood from the part of the body exposed to it. The reaction of 
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the* organism produces increased warmth of the cooled spot. This 
reaction is often called an- after-effect of cold. 

If we expose any one part of the body much oftener than the rest 
to a short cooling, the flow of blood must thereby be gradually di- 
rected specially to this cooled spot, and habituated to remaining in it. 
By the increased afflux and efflux of the blood, the part, or the or* 
gan in question, must be specially nourished and warmed. For the 
law holds good, that the reaction always far exceeds in duration 
the first effect of cold shortly applied, and exceeds it also in 
strength when the organism is strong. The reaction in people of 
strong nerves is so much the stronger as the difference of tempera- 
ture between the body and the cold is greater, and the more sud- 
den the passage from warm to cold. 

It follows from this, that in cold we have m our hands a means 
of regukiting, at pleasure, the circulation of the blood, and that 
where the cold is most applied, thither also the powers c^ the 
organization, its blood and heat, are mostly directed. 

The reaction against the cold of thfe air, however, is much less 
in proportion than that against cold water, because water, from its 
composition, exercises a more decomposing effect than air; and, 
therefore, an increased Yeaction, and greater afflux of blood, is 
called foi«th by cooling a part, with water than with air. 

Enervated people, inclined to rheumatism, can, for -this reason, 
not be hardened by the coldness of air alone, but only in com- 
bination with that of water. People whose nerves are shattered 
can bear no considerable degree of cold, and miKt, therefore, use 
water much less cold than those with sound nerves. 

Air, water, cold, are also called excitants (stimulants), the favorite 
word of the doctors. It is in this case rightly employed, though 
somewhat superficially, because the process of excitation is not 
designated. ''Means of reaction'' would be a term of stronger 
distinction. Here we will adhere to the word stimulant. 

If stimulants are continually to fulfil the end of strengthening 
single organs or parts of the body, they must bring nothing into 
it that is unassimilable. All medicinal stimulants are Unas'- 
similable, and on this account they always depress still lower 
the organ to which they are applied, instead of elevating it, 
and at last totally ruin iU Daily experience shows this, and 
physiology explains this phenomenon most clearly. For when the 
parts to be strengthened are gradually more and more loaded with 
inatters, which they cannot convert into their own substances, and 
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which are lodged in them as something foreign, or rather acrid, 
and therefore mimical, a disturbance of the flow of blood, and 
stUl more of the excretiona must necessarily follow. One of the 
chief stimulanta with doctors is alcohol. . This recognized poison is 
abscdutely indigestible, foreign to the chemical nature of the human 
body, and by degrees totally mins the organ into which it is intro- 
duced, from its acrid, poisonous properties. By washing weak 
parts of the body with spirits, by applying brandy especially to 
the eyes — ^in short, by the use of any alcohohc substances, the 
organs ti%ated them are by degrees more and more weakened. 

Strengthening the whole organization is only possible by expel- 
ling the morbid matters, and affording wholesome nourishment. 

Strengthening one particular organ, i. e. an elevation of it above 
other organs, or a change of the relation of one organ to another, 
is only possible by the use of reagents ; and as all medicinal stim- . 
ulants, as was already shown, produce in the long-run, a poisoning 
and depression of the organ excited by them, this change can only 
be produced by the natural stimulants oi air and water, and the 
greater or less degree of «old therewith combined. 

2. The chemical constitution of water in relation to the human 
organism is already discussed in sections A and B, in its most im- 
portant features, and requires only a few words more here. 

Water is the only solvent in nature, as is already confessed by 
meat physicians, particularly by Hufeland, in his '' Makrobiotik." 
Water is, moreover, the only drop-like fluid in nature ;* all other 
fluids consisting of water, and more or fewer solid particles. On 
this account, these other fluids possess the general power of solu- 
tion in a less degree than water, because, first, the best part of this 
power is already expended on the solid particles ; and because, 
secondly, the latter prevent the solution of other substances, and 
the penetration of the water into their smallest openings and spaces. 

We have seen above, that the human body unceasingly separates 
excretory substances from itself, and requires new matter for its 
nourishment by assimilation. Both functions can go on in a nor- 
mal and perfect way only by the internal and external use of water. 

<i, Nutrition is doubly assisted by water ; first, Jbecause by drink- 
ing water the mass of food is separated into its smallest parts, 
which is necessary for its absorption in the ileum and jejunum ; 

• In a later work, the author obsenres, that this is not philoeophically 
correct, as quicksilver is also fluid .and drop'like (tropf bar), but this do^ not 
aifect the general scope of his argument. — Translator, 
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secondly, the water which is drank and absorbed in these hiies- 
tines, and before its excretion performs the circuit of the heart and 
blood-vessels, supplies oxygen to all even the most distant parts of 
the organism, which is necessary for the formation of firm parts 
out of the blood. Oxygen, it is true, is partially introduced into 
the blood by respiration ; but partly, also, especially in disease, 
where a quite abnormal quantity of it is suddenly required in some 
single part of the body for its cure, it is taken from the water 
which has been drunk. 

6. For excretion, water is also indispensable. By its pure 
fluidity it penetrates the whole body, and by means of its hydrogen 
it becomes the medium through which the organism, when neces- 
sary, makes what is firm, fluid, and thus capable of being excreted. 

Thus, water, by its chemical composition, is the best means for 
perfect nourishment of the body, and replacement of all excretions, 
and all substances wanting in its single organs ; besides this, it is 
Cbe only means for expelling all those particles which are burden- 
some to the body, whether fluid or solid. If we take into account 
that cold water is the best means for correcting the circulation, and 
restc^ng the disturbed equilibrium of the separate oi-gans and 
functions, we must indubitably come to the conclusion, that water 
is the most important of all curative means. The others are, fresh 
air, exercise, wholesome nourishment and healthy employment ; — 
when not combined with those, water can do nothing — and without 
organic power in the patient they are all useless. 



M. 

PRIMARY OR CURATIVE DISEASES. 

I. MODE OF ORIGIN IN OfiNERAL. 

The human body is engaged in the constant labor of excreting 
and forming anew the whole mass of juices, flesh and bones. In 
a series of years, the body of a healthy man is so entirely replaced, 
that, even to the smallest atom, not a particle of the old remains.* 
Physiologists assume the period of complete renewal very vari- 
ously, as occupying from two to sevfen ye^rs. 

* T1h8 does not Becm certain as regards the brain. — Translator. 
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As the body is incapable df remaining at rest, and mast eonte* 
ually separate and renew — ^the conditions for satisfying this neces- 
sity must be aflforded it. For renewal are required suitable articlee 
of nourishn^ent ; and for normal undisturbed excretions are required 
dally contact with tbe air and water, so that these elements may 
exercise their power of decomposition on the skin, and suck out ef 
the pores what must be taken away, if the body is not to stagnate 
oncL sicken. 

If these conditions of health are for a long time only incom- 
pletely and partially afforded to the body, it loses gradually the 
normal energy of all its functions. If, in such a state of depres- 
sion, an extraordinary attack from any quarter is made on the 
bofjy, or one of its organs, 4t can no otherwise react and defend 
itself against this attack, than by extraordinary abnormally in« 
creased straining of its powers ; that is, by primary sickness. 

There are only two sorts of disease to which a healthy man on 
air and water diet is exposed. 1. Epidemic and climatic diseate, 
produced by tbe deterioration of the elements. 2. Contagious 
diseases, small-pox, &c. 

All other diseases are only possible through the customary per- 
version of diet, and false methods of cure. 

^. RYDRIATXC CURE OF PRIMARY DISEASES. 

The abnormal sick-like endeavors of an organism to drive out 
morbid matter, are the signs of reaction, or symptoms of acute 
disease. Tbe water-doctor supports and encourages these symp- 
toms, and attains thereby, surely and radically, the cure which is 
their end and aim, through diarrhora and vomiting, in the dbeases 
of the bowels ; and in all others, by sweats, eruptions, ulcers, and 
critical excretion of urine. Further on, the special process will be 
explained by examples. « 

The result of every primary disease cured by water is a state of 
health better than that previous to the illness. General or local 
weakness, or sequelae of any kind, never occur; after a few days, 
the person so cured can expose himself to the labors and, exertions 
to which he was equal before his illness. 

3. MBDiqiNAL CURE OF PRIMARY . DISEASE. 

When poison is introduced into a body during the acute cura- 
tive struggle, the latter must employ a portion of its powers to 
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rMct against the enemy, to throw H oat, either by vomiting or 
poFguig» or by enveloping it with quickly-prepared mild slimy 
matter, in order to dilute it, so that it may not corrode and de- 
stroy. The strength and the juices which the organism in this 
way sacrifioes to slime up the medicine must be withdrawn from 
the curative struggle with the original enemy. By this is occa- 
sicoed a diminution of the symptoms ; and if the poison is intro- 
duced in sufficient quantity and repeated doses, the organism must 
then turn all its forces against this dangerous foe, and give up 
entirely its original struggle, so that the symptoms altogether dis- 
appear. Then, according to tlie dictuni of the doctors, is the 
disease cured. When the body, treated in this way, at a future 
period, tries ag^n to cure itself, and pushes the symptoms, they 
call this a relapse, and poison it anew, until either death or disap- 
pearance of the symptoms ensues. 

. In most primary cases, a similar efiect is produced by abstrac- 
tion of blood. These " tappings" must be so arranged according 
to the strength of the patient, that all power and capability of 
getting up the acute hot struggle arc taken from him, on which 
the disease is " cured/' 

Every unlucky wight who in this way is poisoned and tapped 
by the old art of healing, is told by his instinct that his doctor 
errs egregiously when he calls him cured ; that something foreign 
and inimical has taken up its quarters in his body ; and every one 
of these much- to-be-pitied people requires a long time to renovate 
his strength, and must obser\'e a painful regimen. Instead of this, 
every one healed by water can, after a primary disease, in • a few 
days do what he likes ; eat as much as, and wha^, he likes, and 
exchange the air of his room for evening or night air, as he chooses. 
In hydriatic treatment, it is even a fare case that the patient loses 
his appetite for more than a day or two. 

From the natlre of the effects of poison in acute diseases, as 
above explained, it follows that, in many cases, it is indifferent 
which sort of poison is chosen — ^it is more a question so to arrange 
the dose, that it sufficiently paralyzes the organism without killing 
it. Experience confirms this fully. Even the apparently peculiar 
curative effects of the so-called ^* specifics"*rest on nothing but their 
general poisonous qualities. For example, quinine cures intermit- 
tent fever, and was long considered the only specific against it. In 
later tines, it has been discovered Uiat arsenic and belladonna sup- 
1 press fever much more efficaciously, because they are more deadly 
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poisons. In this waj, one ean cure, allopathieally, several 
eases bj one and the same poison. 

But there are many exceptions — ^namely, in all those primary 
diseases whose symptoms present themselves in one organ or 
system of the body, the suppression of these symptoms and of the 
curative straggle will be effected most quickly, and with relatively 
the smallest doses, if one chooses that poison which, in the same 
oi^n 'in a healthy man, produces contrary symptoms (coatraria 
oontrariis). 

On these gromids it is explicable why almost every doctor has 
a favorate poison with which be cures everything— one taking 
mercury, another opium, Ac, <kc. — ^That is, every physician, in 
his experiments with his favorite medicine, comes to the result 
that it in most cases effects the same as the medicine prescribed 
by the " science" for each different case, and every one then con- 
cludes that he has discovered the universal panacea. 

Indisputably is mercury in most cases the* most advantageous 
of these all-curing remedies, as it develops latest its destructive 
properties ; and thus the doctor, in the opinion of the poisoned, 
is free from all blame for his future sufferings. On this account, 
mercury, in later times, has become the favorite remedy ; and it 
may yet come to pass that children shall come into the world with 
ptyalism and carious bones ! ! to such a degree, even to the very 
roots, is the sickly European race poisoned with mercury. 

What has hitherto been said of medicine refers only to allopathy. 
Since, by the results of the water-cure, the materiality of all causes 
of disease has been irrefutably proved, homoeopathy must be re- 
garded as a " non ens," as a chimera, whose effects rest only in 
the imagination. Nevertheless, the inventor of this chimera has 
great merit with the human race, for it is an important link in the 
chain of things — it is the transition from medicine to water. 

When, in future, in this book, we speak of medicine, we always 
mean thereby allopathy. 

4. THE NORMAL STOMACH. 

In our stomach -poisonecf Europe, one has scarcely a correct 
conception, not to say many examples, of the constitution of a 
stomach in normal strength and health. 

The stomach of the man of nature has the following qualities : — 
First, great power of eJctension and contraction ; it caii starve fsr 

3* 
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several days withotili injury, and, vice verta, canrecMTe the quantity 
of nourishment for several days at one m^al, without indigestion. 
Further, when poisonous or absolutely indigestible matters are 
introduced into it, it rejects them with great ease and energy ; 
and, when filled with food beyond the uttermost power of diges- 
tion, it rejects it likewise. On this account, indigestion, or death 
from the utmost swine-like overloading of it, is wholly impossible. 
In temperate and northern climates, for healthy stomachs the 
frequent use of fat is wholesome,*^ and necessary to the heal^ioess 
of the whole digestion. 

The healthiest stomach, on water diet, retains these properties 
till death; but without daily drinking of water, the life-long 
bealthiuess of stomach and retention of strength are impos^ble. 

Cold water^ by the reaction which it excites, gives the stomach 
the high-enduring degree of warmth, without which perfect energy 
of this organ is impossible. The sound stomach of the water-* 
drinker longs often for water to cool and refresh it ; but precisely 
by this cooling is its elevated temperature ag^n renewed and 
maintained. Vice versa, in a diet of warm and exciting artificial 
drinks, the stomach desires at certain periods a repetition of this 
artificial warming, by whjch its normal state of heat is, however, 
more and more diminished. Such a stomach is in the morning 
" feint," when it does not g^t its coffee, and thereby a " tone." 
To a water-stomach, the feeling of faintncss is unknown. 

Water Alone is able to keep the stomach and bowels during life 
free from obstruction with mucus. 

Water acts in a highly vivifying way through its constituents, 
oxygen and hydrogen, which gases are the true spirits of life and 
fire. 

Water is, directly and immediately, by its decomposing power, 
the first of all digestive jneans. Lay a piece of raw flesh in wine, 
brandy, beer, bouillon, or soup, or in bitter *' stomach drops," and 
observe whether one of these fluids or water dissolves it best. 
One ought to be ashamed to be obliged to speak of such things, 
which every cook knows, and from which every child's understand- 
ing can draw the conclusion, and make the application. But the 
stupidity of the old regime has so fillled men with prejudices, that 
one must demonstrate the simplest truths at length. 

* A sick and medicme-poisoned jitomach must avoid fat; as also in the 
baginaing of the water-dire, until it is considerably strengthened. 
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If all m7 ai^nments de not sufilee, look romut in tbe -kingdom 
of life. Have you ever heard of a wild animal with diseased 
Btomach, unless, mdeed, it is a little pug, who takes his soap and 
coffee regularly with his mistress? If any one objects thai man 
is not a beast, I reply tha(r, as regards his body, he is. 

The water-cure heals and restores the most wretched stomach 
to such a degree of enei^ as is seldom found in the so-called 
healthy man of the anden regime. I know many people who, from 
the utmost weakness of stomach, haye, by means of water, arrived 
at such a degree of strength, that the heaviest meal never annoys 
them ; that they make no difference betweai light and heavy food ; 
that they can eat greasy pastry, or even fat, in spocms-full, without 
suffering tbe slightest inconveniehce. 

The true water diet, by which such great things are effected, is 
mostly the contrary of that oi tiie ancien regifneJ^ Water and 
raw milk are the only drinks, the dishes are cooled or coM, all 
artificial excitants, all bitters, everything from foreign zones, and, 
above all, everything medicinal, is strictly excluded. We see that 
this diet is as near as possible an approach to nature^ to the ^et 
of the natural man. 

The wfaolesomeness of water for the stomach is thus established* 
A word more on the whelesomeness of the most simple, unezciti- 
ing articles of food. 

Digestion, a^nnlation of what is foreign to the human body, is. 
only possible when the gastric juice has more sharpness and a 
higher vital power than the mass to be digested. It follows, that 
simple food is easier to digest than sharp, spiced, piquant articles. 
Nevertheless, simplicity must not be carried to such a pomt as to 
call forth, in the uncornipted palate, a feeling of unpleasant in* 
aipidity. Undeniably, man requires more piquant food than most 
animak. He is like the animals which eat fruits, and requires 
tiierefore,' especially, food which contains much saccharine matter. 
To the man of nature, sharp, burning spices, bitters, and, above 
aU, alcoholic drinks, are quite foreign. 

A correct decision on the wholesomeness or unwholesomeness 
of food is ^ven by the uncorrupted instinbt ; above all, by that of 
the child which springs from healthy parents, and which has never 
been obliged to eat anjrthing which was unpleasant or repugnant 
to it, still less what excites disgust and horror. 

♦ Note ly the TransUUor.—See "Chapter on Diet," in the Appendix to 
Faitn. 
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, The.lippftrcnt pn»notion of digestkui by exeitants and piqnftnt 
diarp things, b j much salt and spicea, rests on an easily explain* 
aide misunderstanding. These tbings excite the saUvary luid 
gastric glands to a ipomentarily increased secretion of juices, and. 
this abnormal reaction, intended to conduct away and subdue the 
excitant, creates a feeling of . false hunger — but it does not 
i^ei^h^i; on the contrary, it weakens. Excitants are to the 
stomach what the spur ^is to an overwearied jade — ^is. any body suicii 
an ais as to believe that spurs streugthen the horse ? 

' 5. PaiVARY* DISEABSS OF TRK STOMACH IN GBNERAU 

We very seldom find chronic disease of a simple kind. Second- 
ary disease generally is composed of afiEections of several organs. 

Above all, we seldom find secondary disease with sound diges- 
tion, because, naturally, the stomach and bowels are organs which 
are the most and the first c^'ected^ and disturbed by the use of 
poisons.' Throog^h medicine, diseases of the stomach have become 
as commcm in Europe as they ought,, in relation to the latitude, to 
have been rare. 

' disease of the stomach is not only as frequent as is recognised 
by ibti doctors, but . much more so ; for !many diseases have their 
roots in the digestive organs, and their symptoms in other func- 
tions-wherefore the doctors direct their cure to these other func- 
tions, because they always labor at suppression of the symptoms. 

For these reason^, because the stomach rather predominates over 
aU other organs than is subject to them, I place its aiSeetions first* 

The ** old regime ** labors with such pertinacity, from birth up- 
wards, at relaxation of the human ganglia and digestive canal, that 
one is alako^ tempted to coqsider it as intentional, for it is difficult 
to believe in the honesty of such enormous misconceptions. 

Imqoediately on itd entrfince into the world, the unlucky babe is 
welcomed^with a di^nk from the camomile-pot, and forthwith the 
nursery resounds with the screams of belly-ache. Along with the 
mother's mill^ or after weaning, boiled cow s milk is given — ^per- 
haps, the doctors and nurses will one day hit on the bright idea to 
milk the mother and boil the milk 1 Warm, nay hot soup is givea 
to the child — ^and, to crown the work of stomach-ruin, medicine ia 
poured in as soon as the organism begins a struggle against so^ 
many perversions, that is, as soon as a symptom of primary dis- 
ease presents itself. 
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Put lion-ciibs on such a regime, and you will soon have a race 
of yDtmg lions^wilh gripes and coHymlsioiis \ 

Not only human understanding and instinct, hut the latest ex- 
perience, gives the irrefragahle certainty, that children on a diet of 
ebol or cold food, without soup, with raw milk and cold water as 
their only drink, seldom or never get disease of the stomach, cdio 
or wormft.* When such children hy mistake get miything un- 
wholesome or pdsonouB, they reject it with great energy hy vom- 
iting and pitrging ; that is, he it remarked, when one leaves then! 
to nature, only assisting it with cold water, but above all» no 
medicine. 

On the contrary, the unlucky martyrs of the old poisoning and 
effeminating systems have before them a childhood of many sor- 
rows, a life without health. When by the triple-alliance of stcmi- 
ach-ruiners, the energy and activity of this important oi^gon ar^ 
depressed, on the v^ next so-ealled oversight, or overstepping of 
the prescribed boundaries of pampering, a disorder sets in, which 
ean only be removed by extraordinary efforts. If food a httle be- 
yond the accustomed quantity, or a little heavier than usual b 
taken, the stcmiach is not in a conditioa to operate oa it ; it remains 
lying till it is putrid, and then recourse must be had to extraor- 
dinary eSorts, to a primary disease, and vomitings or ^ui^ngs 
com« on. Instead of assisting this healthy process with watery it 
id suppressed by phyMc ; and as soon as this has occurred, the or- 
ganism must by.sliming-up and hardening the bad matter, which 
it wishes to raject, settle it down within itse)f, and here we hav« 
the #<Hnmencenient of ehnmic sufferibg. 

In general, children are distingnished from grown-up people by 
their sound stomachs, — very naturally, as the poisoning by physic 
works late and slowly, though surely. Moat Dofcn believe, how- 
ever, that it lies in nature that the child's stomach can bear more 
than a grown-up one, ^ SucJh a young feRow can eat anything," 
y^e hear ofien said. Th^ ^ fellow who says this, ought rather to 
be able to do it himself, as natuve has given aH grown-up creatures 
stronger organs than young undeveloped ones. 

* Thistiuth is new, I beiieve, generally Teco^nia^d in England, where, 6f 
Iftte y«ara, a much, more eeiudble and natural mode of managing cl^ifeea, vt 
regards diet, ^., U beginning toprevail, than is yet to be fuipd in Ge n pi^ ny ^ 
— 'Pranslaior. 
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6. CURB OF PRIMARY 9MBA8S OF THX DIOEVTIVB QBOAMS IV 

OKNBRAt*. 

All these diseases are cured certainly and quickly by water* 
The aim of all these cures, inflammation of the bowels not ex- 
cepted» is the resolution and subsequent abduction of the morbid 
matter by vomiting and purgring. No real cure is possible with- 
out this result If the acuta struggle ceases without this, it is 
most certain that the morbid cause is chronacidly lodged in tha 
stomach and bowels. 

It is very clear how water heals all these diseases. . It is the 
only fluid which can dissolve the viscous, sHmy, morbid stuff; 
secondly, by its cold and power of decomposition, it calls forth 
the necessary high activity of the organ in question ; and thkdly, 
it gives the stomach and bowels the distention which is necessary 
to produce purgii^. 

(Respecting the operation of medicinal purifieatory remedies 
see below.) 

The cure in all these diseases consists in drinkiBg water, ban^ 
daging,* clysters, and sitz-baths.f 

The quantity of drink, the number of clysters and sitx-baths, 
vary according to the nature and ^egi'^e of the disease as well 
aa the constitution of the patient. G-eneraMy,^ the quantity of 
drink and the number of clysters are indicated by the instinct ; the 
number and duration of the sits-baths must be defined by the 
water-doctor, if the patient iiimself has not the necessary bydri- 
atic knowledge. 

7. NAUSEA AND VOMITING. DIARRRCBA. 

* • 

Nausea can arise from dis<H^r and malformation, horn ossifica- 
tion or suppuration of th.e digestive organs, and particularly of 
their nerves ; this description of nausea belongs to the secondary 
or destructive disease©. 

Here we speak only of primary nausea, which is caused by mor- 
bid matter in the stomach. . This may be of various kinds, as was 
explained under tbe head of poison. When poison, in the wider 
of narrower sense, is inta-oduced intb a strong stomach, and water 

* Umschlage, wet bandages round the middle, 
t Angliei, hip-bathe. 
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or milk, or any mild dissolving fluid is dnxnk, there arise always 
nausoa and vomitings from the efforts of the organism to rid it^ 
self, of the morbid matter. Few vomitit^, a oerUiin degree of mus- 
cular power in the stomach is req;uired, and therefore a rery weak 
organ^ or one which h^ been ruined. by ntedieioe, cannot at ajlf 
or only imperfectly, purify itself in this way. Vomiting is caused 
by a powerful contraction of the lower parts of the stomach, and 
the raising-, thus produced, of its cdnte&ts upwards.* The opinion 
(^ten given by doctors, that a difficulty of vomiting after taking 
emetics is a sign of a strong stomach, is totally false : it is that of 
a weak one. The stronger the stomach the easier and more vio^ 
lently it rejects ,all poisonous matter by vomiting, if its curative' 
efforts are supported by water and. milk. For poisons which are 
not strong and morbid matters not extremely poisonous, water<* 
drinking is all that is necessary for their complete rejection by 
vomiting^ for stronger poisons, however, much raw, sweet milk 
must \)^ drunk, so that the poispn may be enveloped, and pre- 
vented by the cheese-like coagulation of the milk from exercising 
its ccHToaive power on the walls of the organ. This corro^ve 
property of poison, if it is of the more violent kind, paralyzes and 
convulses the stomach to such a degree that it cannot effect, or 
only superficially effects, the curative vomiting. 

AiK>ther species of matter , be^dea original poison produces, 
likewise, primitive vomiting ; namely, when a stomach, although 
not we^ is overfilled with indigestible food and drink, or fluid 
mixed with poisons (particularly intoxicating drinks), and is not in 
a condition to digest them, it endeavors, some hours i^ter eating, 
to get. rid of them by vomiting, and this is preceded by naseau. 
In this case, not milk, but watej alone, must be drunk, as nothing 
here is required except ihe mechanical effect ef fluidity to rinse the 
organ. 

Every poisonous medicine, and every poison, produces vomiting 
in a strong and healthy stomach, when waterf and milk are drunk 
after them^ and when their quantity and quality are not such as to 
occasion ii^staat deatii. 

But when morbid or poisonous matters are brought into the- 
stomach, and are not expelled by vomiting, because the requisite . 
quantity of water and milk >(or some oth^r mild fluid, such as 
deoQctions 4>f innocent herbs in water, which, however> act les» 
beneficially thaa water or milk) has not been drunk, a pawerful' 
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and iMalthy organ of digestion g«tt lid of the morM matter, at 
least partiaUj, through the intestines, by means of a diarrhoea. 

Namely, when the morbid matters have reached the ileam and 
jejuxmm (the two absorbing intestmes), the instinct of thes^ organs 
percdves, by an unpleasant or corroding feeling, the injurious nature 
of these substances, and probably absorbs less of them than if they 
were sound or digested matter. They must, however, absorb a 
considerable quantity, -and thus convey them into the blood^and the 
whole body, because, in virtue of their construction and activity, 
they cannot voluntarily remain unaffected by the peristaltic ntotion ; 
stiH less can they completely shut up the absorbing vessels. (The 
Constructor of the human organbm has, in implanting an instinct 
in the human palate, fulfilled His duty in relation to protection from 
poison. If man, nevertheless, in spite of his instinct, swallows the 
poison, this ts an error which springs— the same as vice — ^fr6m free- 
will, and which can in no wise be laid to the blame of the Creator.) 
That part of the poisonous and morbid matters which thus, through 
the small intestines, penetrates into the large intestines, produces 
in these last a feeling of pain or uneasiness ; the morbid matters 
eiercise their destructire power, and the bowels, therefore, endea-* 
Tor to rid themselves, as soon as possible, of their contents, which 
is only possible by the secretion of much fluid. By means of this, 
the bowels endeavor to wash themseh^es quickly clean from these 
morbid matters, which, however,, seldom fully succeeds without the 
help of water, by means of the enema-syringe. It is in itself evident 
that the bowels, through this abnormal secretion of fluid and slime, 
which are necessary for the production of the primary diarrhoea,' 
must, during the' short period of the curative effort, be extraordi- 
narily desiccated, and that, on this account, the injection of water 
into the rectum is an essential help, and a supp<»t to the reactive 
symptoms. 

Primary diarrhcea, from morbid matter eaten shortly before, 
always lasts only a short time.- The critical diarrhoea, which occurs 
in the water-cure when morbid matters — generally acrid medica-^ 
ments — are set free into the bowels out of old indurated slime, may 
last weeks and months ; nevertheless, it is a pure curative disease, 
and, in virtue o{ this character, belongs to the class of acute dis- 
eases ; but in virtue of its domtion for more than four weeks, it 
belongs to that of chronic diseases. We see, from tlus example, 
tkat the words ''^aeute''^ and '* chronic" are not adapted to our di- 
Tiaion ; it must, however, be remarked that the words " primary " 



and ^secondary," in their correct truislation, are l&enrise not 
ahrajs so exactly oorrespoiiding as the words "curative" and 
** destructive " diseases, and that we accordingly iise them arbitra* 
T^y, in a sense which corresponds to oar nosoh)gical division. 

There is a destructive diarrhoea which is no curative effort, 
which arises from utter ruin oi the absorbent intestines, and csrriea 
atrophy along with it» The principal mark of distinction between 
this secondary and the primary diarrhoea, spoken of aboVe, coQsista 
in this, that in- the curative diarrhoea a feeling of burning and 
dryness presents itself at the anus, (produced by the expulsion of 
the acrid matters,) but, on the contrary, in the destructive djarrhoea 
this feeling is entirely wanting. 

Between the two kinds of diarrhcea of which we have just spoken, 
there is a species ot 'diarrhoea, apparently foiming a medium, but, 
in reality, belonging to the first class, and which is produced by a 
sudden and complete change in diet. The gastric juice always 
assumes that quality which is the ^best adapted to the digestion of 
the^artides of food usually eaten ; if, suddenly, a different description 
of food is used, which demands a different constituti<m of the gas-v 
trie juice, the unusual food cannot, at first, be so easily and fully 
digested, and the stomach only by degrees undergoes the necessary 
change to enable it to secrete the jt^cn-respondkig species of gastric 
juice. During this period of transition, the body gets rid, by diar- 
rhoea, of the undigested unusual articles of food, which often pass 
into a species of putrefaction. Such a diarrhoea least of all requires 
positive treatment; in genend, it suffices to let it alone, iK>t to 
disturb it ; and, above all, no medicine, Water-driaking accordoig 
to thirst, and one or two clysters daily, are, at most, all that is 
required. ' 

Diarrhoea of this kind, from the unusual natpre of new articlea 
of ibod, occurs frequently after the sudden weaning of childr^i, but 
still more frequently on first ^selt^g in a foreign climate,^ more 
especially in emigrating from cold to warm or hot cUmates, in which 
all productions have a different cmistitmtioii from those in the north, 
which difference ext«uls itself even, to the productions of the same 
species oi plants. 

8. StIMING-UP (vKRSCHLEIMUNG) OF MORBID MATTEB, PARTICULARLY 

OF POISONOUS SUBSTANCES. 

When poisonous and indigestible matters cannot be expelled in 
the manner described above, by Tomiting or diarrhoea, they must 
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either remain ly'mg in tlie digestiTe eaoa1» or they must be conveyed 
into the blood, and through the circulation to the most distant parts 
of the whole body. 

The nuumer in which the oi^anism protects itself for a time 
against poisonous matters and which it cannot expel, and which it 
is compelled to retain, so that they may not at once, by their cor> 
rosive power, destroy the parts te which they have penetrated, 
appears at first sight inexplicable. 

The organism which cannot expel poisonous matters out of its 
interior by vomiting and purging, conveys them into the blood, and 
in this way gets them out of the dig^tive canal, if the digestive 
organs have the requisite strength thereunto. If they lose this 
power, the poisons and morbid matters remain in them, and attach 
themselves firmly, enveloped in indurated mucus, to the walls of th^ 
stomach and intestines. 

We will first of ali take up the question, what the organism does 
with poosonous and medicinal matters, when these are conveyed by 
the circulation into the innermost parts of the body, and when it has 
not the powers and the ' means to rid itself of them by eruptions 
and fiores (of which we shall say more below). 

How is it possible that the body can give lodgment to acrid 
poisons for a long time, retaining apparent health ? How comes 
it th&t these poisons do not corrode tlie flesh and bones in the in- 
terior, since, when driven out on the skin, they eat away the latter 
in sores, and even attnck the linen bandages ? 

The anatomist's knife gives us no information on this head, be- 
cause all morbid matter — whether it be medicinal poison or acrid 
juices f^om acrid articles of food, or stagnating and excretory sub- 
stsmces from the body — ^is divided into such small atoms that no 
eye can detect them. 

Equally little information on the subject is given us by the old 
pathology, which indeed gives information on nothing Except its 
own instifficiency and inconsistency. If we turn over the leaves 
of the allopathic s^^stems of pathology, we stumble, in almost 
every disease, on the edifying confession : " With regard to . the 
causes and mode of origin of this disease, the greatest pathologists 
entertain diverging and almost contradictory opinions." Very 
easily explainable ; for errors are at variance and~ in the plural, 
while truth alone is at one and in the sinofular. 

Nevertheless, in spite of thecontradietions of these celebrated 
pathdlogists, it is passible, by combination^ to find tlie solution of 
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this problem > with «iieh decided oerteiiitj, that k ean be doubted 
b^ no one except by those who think they have an interest therein. 

What does the human body do, when large visible masses of 
extraneous matter are driven into it, by external violence ; for in* 
stanee> a musket-bullet ? Its first attempt is to expel the foreign 
mass by suppuration ; when this is impossible, or it is prevented 
doing so by- plasters and pills, it adduces to the part a quantity of 
slime-like juices, envelops the ball therein, and forms round it a 
net in which it holds it and the poisonous qualities of the lead 
piisoner. Exactly the same prt)cess is gone through by the or- 
gamsm with the small poisonous and morbid matters which are 
ibrced upon it by the digestion, or through the pores of the skin, 
when it is disturbed in its attempt to expel them by acute efforts. 

This theory rests on this imperturbable principle of nature iti 
the elementary and organic world, that under similar circumstances 
she always kcts alike. ■ Therefore this theory loses nothing of its 
certainty, because we cannot recognize with the eye and expose 
by dissection the morbid particles with the surrounding net, on 
account of their minuteness. 

Many bodies exist without our being able to see them. The 
itch-mite has only lately become visible through optical artificial 
aids to the eye. The sftiall infusoria remained long unknown,' and 
now, by the hydro-oxygen microscope, these formerly invisible 
dwarfe are magnified to the size of crocodiles and elephants. In 
all probability we shall at a future period succeed in so exposing 
the morbid matters in dissected bodies to the ey6, as that the in- 
dividual atoms shall become visible. The totality of these mat- 
ters, however,- already produces a collective effect on the eye 
through the abnormal color which it impart^ to the flesh of an 
animal which has died of a chronic disease. When these foreign 
matters have a distinguishing color, first the inucus, and secondly 
the flesh, takes on something of it. If, however, this color is one 
which does not readily strike the eye (as is tisually the case), then 
the flesh gets from the whitish color of the mucus a pale, abnormal 
reddish hue. Butchers have already observed that the flesh of those 
animals which', in spite of good feeding, will not get fat (which can 
only arise from chronic disease) has usually an abnormal pale whit- 
ish color. 

The difference of color of the inner flesh, in healthy and chron- 
ically sick men, Would show itself still more characteristically 
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if we were to examine dead bodiea of kiih kmds oa a fii^ of 
battle. 

The flesh of game has always an vnifonn blood-color, because 
in the green repnblics of the forests there ean be no chronieaHj 
sick, for there are no doeton, no apotiiecaries, and no nwnnfiaoto- 
lies of intoxicating drinks. 

We will now discuss the second question of thw chapter, namely 
the settling down of poisonous mec^cinal sabstaaees in the digest* 
hre eanal itself. 

A powerfvd organ oi digestion, as we have seen, gets rid in one 
way or othmr of the morbid matters which are forced upon it. If, 
however, the use of medicine is long perserered in, the walls of 
the stomach and the digestive canal, by the continual secretion of 
sUme to which they are forced in order to protect themselves 
against acrid and corrosive medicines, are by degrees dried up» 
and a partial destruction of tlie macou»-glands and nerves is pro* 
duced by the medicines. In these spots, which are the most 
dried up and destroyed, the masses of slime first of all setUe 
themselves, and harden by degrees into those stone-like masses 
which are usually named tartar. The tartar which settles on the 
teeth of people with foul stomachs is nothing more than indurated 
mucus. The more now that the use of medicine* is persevered in 
the more slime is produced, mixed with the medicine, and settles 
itself along with the latter firmly in the walls of the stomach and 
bowels. In this way many men carry about with them a small 
apothecary's shop in their belly. It is clear that the medicines 
which are in this way held fast in slime and tartar, since no de- 
composing power, neither water nor air, can ^et at them, must 
retain their peculiar power and taste imtil they are again exposed 
to the decomposing power of the elements, whieh^ in the life-time 
of the patient, is only possible through the water-cure. If water 
does not dissolve this indurated mucus, its solution and the decom- 
position of the medicines contained in it takes place only after 
the putrefaction of the body by the deccHnposiog power of the 
elements. 

It is a fact well known to physicians, that in very weak organs 
of digestion, medicines remain untouched. I recollect, that long 
before the water-cure was known, the physician then attending me 
for an intermittent fever would give me no cinchoda in substance, 
because in my very weak stomach *' it might remain lying as a 
crudity." This appeared to me at the time so impossible that I 
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of oilier physieams with regard to U« ponibOityi and ro- 
ofed sa affirmative aaswer. I also looked into medical bo<^ 
and found it confirmed. 

I have proved that the settling down of medicines in hardened 
slimes is folly explained by tha laws of physiology. The contrary 
-would be« contradiction in physiology ; it is an impossibility that 
weak bewek, which have been allopathieally fed for a long tiaie 
with acrid poisoBOus medidneSy should uniaterraptedly preserre 
the power of rejecting, these poisons and the mucus which they 
produce. Haoj of my readexB may imagine that the fluids after- 
wards drunk must dissolve the mucus, and that it cannot therefoce 
romun for a life-time. To which I reply as follows :< — 

Fist of all, confintied experimice teacjies us the centrary; 
namely, in cUssection we ind, not unfreques^ly, indurations in the 
d^estive CfmaL which veqiure.a long time for their formation, but 
over which many fluids lave passed without dissolvmg them. 

Secondly, of all drinks watw alone has this dissolving power, 
and' only tfa^i when somewhat more is drunk than thirst requires. 
For what thirst requires is quickly absorbed, and has therefore no 
time to diss^ve a tough, still less a stone-like mass. 

Thirdly, the digestive canal retains for the purpose of so- 
lution this large qiiantity of water so long as is necessaiy for dis- 
eolutiott only when it has the strength to expel the dissolved sjime 
with the poison. If it has not tins strength the solution would 
then be a misfortune, and the digestive organs in this ease get 
quickly rid of thejiuperfluous water and admit of no solution, as a 
consequence of instinct which is implanted not only in the palate 
but in all oigans. 

It follows from this, that the solutioiv of the indurated and pet- 
rified slime is only possible through the water-cure, and that, with- 
out this, the mucus must remain in the body as an indurated mass 
until death. 

Not every nuediciae has the efiect of producing such sliming-up 
and infarction of the digestive canal, and others do so only in the 
degree that they are more active poisons, mid have been repeated 
for a long time. We can always reckon upon indurated slime m 
patients who have taken many medicinal purgatives and astringents, 
because these remedies dry up the digestive canal to an extraor- 
dinary degree. Especially does laudanum lodge itself in the in- 
testines. 

It is self-evident that those portions of the stcmiach and bowels 
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on which the sKme-m&sses Bre settled muBt tlie off organically, and 
pass into mduratioti and cartilage. We shall return to this far- 
ther on. 

In- the above, it is proved that the medicines in the hardened 
slime must retain their peculiar power and taste until the slime is 
dissolved, and the poisonous substances exposed to the elements. 
There is, therefore, in the assertion that patients in the water-cure, 
during a vomiting crisis, have sometimes brought up> medicinal 
substances which they had taken years before, and in the' allega- 
gation that these substances had retained their peculiar taste, and 
often the same color — there is, I say, nothing in these assertions 
that is contradictory to the laws of physiology. 

The weaker the stomach is, the less changed are the taste and the 
strength of the slimed-up medicine. If, however, the stomaeh is 
somewhat stronger, it attempts at least a relative modification of 
the poisonous matter, by its peculiar secretion, belore it resigns 
itself to its fate — i. e., to retain the poison with the mucus in 
itself. If any one in the water-cure gets a vomiting crisis; and can 
distinctly taste a medicine formerly swallowed in the morbid matt^ 
brought up, he may reckon with certainty that the crisis w411 last 
a long tinie, and will not cease until the rejected morbid matters 
lose their marked medicinal taste. What is first brought up in 
such a crisis is naturally the poison last taken, and the last excre- 
tion is what has been first swallowed and first settled down in the 
stomach. At first, however, the stomach has still the power to pro- 
duce a relative modification of the poisons taken, excepting the 
very strongest, which indeed, can never amount to actual diges- 
tion, but which somewhat diminishes the strength' of the poison, 
and deprives it of its peculiar taste, in this way, that it converts 
it into a more or less acrid, but always undigested and pdsonous 
acid. 

The theme of sliming-up is one of the most important in pathol- 
ogy. The aofual sliming-up, by abnormal secretion from healthy 
mucous glands, can only be produced by acrid poisons, which 
only in rare cases come from other handa than those <^ the doc- 
tors, whose so-called slime-dissolving remedies are in reaUty slime- 
producing. 

When we . say of certam articles of food and drink that they 
produce slime, this is not the real sliming-up — i. «., production 
and secretion of slime from the mucous glands — but a passing 
over of* the dfgested mass into a slime-like substance, from want 
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of povrer, especttBj from defective solTe&t power m weak diges- 
tive organs, which again always has its origin in poisonmg and de- 
ficient supply <rf water. 

We shall hereafter speak at more length on the •lime-dissolTmg 
and purifying remedies ei the doctors. 

I cannot- conclude ^is most important them* €i aliming^up.or 
mucous obstruction unt8 I have overturned* an objection of the 
doctors against the year-long' presence of mEorUd auitter in tiie 
body. 

From the nature of poisons, we have seen that when brought 
urto the body, And not immediately rejected by vcmiitmg, they 
either attach themselveis to the walk of the digestive «ana], envel- 
oped in hardened slii^e, or are iU>s€a'bed and carried into the blood. 
By the circulation, they are conveyed into all the moet various 
and moat remote parts of the body, and are there deposited along 
with the other constituents of the blood ^propriated to the nutri- 
tion of the body and replacement of its excreted matter. - 

When, BOW, many doctors, in order to ccMubat the water-cure, 
deny this, they not only contradict ^ laws of physiology which 
are taught from their professional chairs, but they take away from 
their own medicines all pretentions to efficacy.' If medicines do 
not pass into the blood, and thereby into the body, they couUL 
have no further effect than, ^t most, on the digestive oi^gans into 
which they are £rst introduced. 

If the medicinal and poisonous matters reaHy ' pass into the 
blood, not in their medicinal quality, but rather fully deprived of 
their poison, perfectly digested, made similar to the blood which 
is prepared from ordinary nutritive substances ; then, in this case 
again, they could have no medicinal effect, and in general no other 
power than every normal article of food designated by instinct as 
agreeable. 

Itibllows, that the doctors, when they makitaiB the possibility 
of assimilation, in pobons and medicaments, contnutict not only 
the laws of physiology, but also themselves; dneethey, by this 
assertion, deny them all medicinal operation in all diseases whose 
seat is elsewhere than in the digestive canal, and yet which opera- 
ticm they at all other times maintain, and upon which their whole 
art of healing is founded. 

The more shrewd mnaag the doctors have very well understood 
this douUe contradietion, and allowed that medicinal substances 
are conveyed, as sueb» by the circulation mto the whole body, but 
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•189 usually M9ert that tbeee substances we agdn quieklj^pflled 
bj the traBspiration. 

This essentially false assertion must be contradieted - before { 
cldse tbiB chapter. 

The blood is carried into all* aven the most remote firm parts — 
mi, for example, iaio t)ie boves — by the cireulation which is earned 
OD by meaas of the enormous muscular power of the heart, in 
order that the substances which are worn out, and therefore to be 
excreted, may be replaced by new ones from the blood. So long 
aa poisoaotts and medicinal substances are )ret in the blood ef the 
great vessels, they ean exercise little or bo injurious effect, because 
they are mixed with the healthy particles of the bl^ood, beeause in 
Uie blood itself there are no n^ves, and because they are conveyed 
rapidly along by the vessels. So soon, however, as the blood has 
reached the place ^ lis destinatiot through the iBnumerable fine 
cafHJlaries, it is there separated by the oi^ganic power, more or less, 
into its c(Mistitueats, and out of them are prepared various juicaa 
and sttbetanoes which the organism requkes for. its nourishment — 
the matter of hair, bona, nniscle, aerve, marrow, semen, &o. In 
all tl^ese firm and in all these fluid substances are deposited the 
very small, and thei^efore very numerous, particles of poison which 
have got into the circulation, and by.4t have been conveyed into 
all parts of the body. So soon as, ia this way, the particles of 
poison have been separated from thdur mixture with the biood, and 
have reached the firm and CNrganically living parts of the body {t^e 
blood 4s not yet an organically developed body, but the material 
for the organic formation of the human body), they then immedi- 
i^ly begin to exercise their poisonous and destructive power, 
which, howev^, is for a time restrained l^ the organism, which, 
£rom the mucous glands everywhere to be found, secretes mollify- 
ing slimy Juices, and surrounds the poison therewith. The work 
of sliming up is immensely easier, and requires much less power 
thati that of expelling the particles of poison through the skin. 

This expulsion through the skin, in a case of poisoning of the 
ix>dy by medicbes, ean never take place quickly, and never with- 
out the help of water. - It is impossiUe that it can take place 
quickly, because those parts of the body, into which these parti- 
cles have penetrated along with the blood intended for nutritioii 
and for replacement of the excretions, are not indued to excrete 
immediately again the netrly deposited matter, on this account, 
that the eau^reti<H)s from orgamca^y vivified parts of the body ean 
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only normally occur after a considerable time, and then only when 
these matters have -become excretory by bemg worn out. Those 
substances which are to-day made a part of the organic body, are 
normally excreted only after all others which are already in the 
body. The older is always excreted before the younger. Thus 
the assertion that medicines are again quickly expelled, is contra- 
dictory to physiology,- and therefore a decided untruth. 

Without the assistance of water, the complete expulsion of poi- 
sonous substances through the skin is never possible, not even 
slowly, if this poisoning is so considerable as it usually is in most 
allopathic cures ; on the other hand, for the expulsion of homoeo- 
pathic medicines, certainly no assistance from water is required. 

For the transpiration of poisons through the skin, however, 
much more strength in that organ is required than for the trans- 
piration of excretory assimilable matter, and therefore the former 
is much less possible without water. By far the greater number 
of poisons, when they are conducted from the interior to the skin, 
produce, in most men, sores and eruptions, which occasion a violent 
burning and pricking in the skin. The production of these critical 
poison-evacuating exanthems, without a wate^cure, is very rare, 
and only possible in extremely robust persons. But the madntain- 
ing of these exanthems, until the complete purification of the 
body, is, even in the strongest people, impossible without the use 
of water, because every skin by such an excretion of poison is by 
degrees dried up, and at least partially disorganized, if the acridity 
of the poison is not mollified by dilution with water, and' if the skin 
is not frequently bathed in water and allowed to absorb it, in order 
to replace the partly drop-like, partly elastic fluids which it must 
produce in abnormal quantity to convey away the poisons. The 
critical exanthems, partly by effusion, partly by transpiration, dis- 
charge so much acrid and corrosive matter, that it .produces the 
most frightful pains, and, on a small scale, false formations, similar 
to those from inflammation (treated in the dry way,) when they 
are deprived of water. 

The less violent poisons can, indeed, be expelled by many skins 
(particularly by very fat and coarse ones) by transpiration, and 
without exanthems, but likewise not withdut water. The burning, 
tickling, and itching which are excited by cri^cal transpirations and 
sweats of this kind, must likewise be coole4^ with water, ia order 
that the acrid matters, which produce these, feelings, may not by 

4 
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degveeft dry up the skm, and thereby render it incapible of the 
abnormal aclivity requisite for expelling the poison. 

Besides this, the necessary purification and keeping open the 
pores in such ciitical transpirations, sweats, and exanthems, can 
only be attained by frequent moistening of the skin with water. 

Lastly. The skin can only obtain its abnormal consumption of 
oxygen and hydrogen, which, as above shown^ must take place in 
every abnormal activity of the body, from water. 

In all these demonstrations of the impossibility of excreting 
poison without the help of water, we have gbIj referred to the 
skin, and have shown that the excretion is not even then com- 
pletely possible, when the poison has reached the skin. At a later 
period I will prove that it is equally impossible for these matters 
to reach the skin from the inteiior of the body, without the inter- 
nal use of water, and that, too, in abnormal quantity.* 

9. NATURE ANB OBJSCT Or FEVER. 

By the thousands who in every century dedicate their whole life 
professionally to the cure of disease, endless time and trouUe have 
been expended on the investigatioQ of the nature and causes of 
Fever. But, alas ! the riddle has not been resolved, in spite of so 
many counsellors and counsels, 

Hahnemann is of opinion that it will, perhaps, never be con- 
ceded to mankind to get at the bottom of the intimate nature of 
Soever and chronic disease. If, however, he says, any man ever 
succeeds in this, the solution will be so simple, so self-evident, so 
divested of all learned subtlety, that it will captivate every hunuui 
understanding, and fill it with perspicuity. Most assuredly will it 
do so ! 

Fever is—;" but, wretch, what art thou about ? The secret which 
science in two thousand years has not been able to unriddle, over 
which Boerhaave and his famous contemporaries have bitten th^ 
wisdom-teeth blunt, wilt thou break open and decipher it?" Well, 
then, with all due modesty, I cast my eyes down, and blushingly 
beg for indulgence to my learned stupidity, Udd stammer forth : 
Fever is nothing more and nothing less than the effect of every 

• 

* Note by the TS-afislaUr, — For Airther observations on this important sub- 
ject, see additional chapter at the end of Part I. 'See also Part II., chap. 6, 
«ect. 7, c., for the treatment of mucous cibstruotion, and Appendix to Part II. 
fpr illfistr^tiYe cases. 
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violent effort which surpasses the normal and persistent powers of 
the body. 

If you run quickly, or have a severe wound in your body to be 
healed, or beget a child, or bear a child, you get fever from this 
exertion just as much, but not so long, as when your body reacts 
violently against an interrupted transpiration, or is striving to con- 
vey morbid matters from the interior to the skin. 

There are only three necessar}^ characteristics of fever, which 
pi-esent themselves after every violent effort, namely, heat of body, 
acceleration of the pulse, and a dry tongue, which, after long con- 
tinuance of the exertion, produces violent thirst. All other symp- 
toms of fever, are not symptoms of the fever, but the effects of 
the morlMd matter which ought to be expelled by the fever. On 
this account these other symptoms are as changeable and various 
as the nature of the morbid matter, and as the organs on which 
these matters have been thrown. If these, from the interrupted 
transpiration, have got principally into the brain, then we have in- 
flammation of the brain ; if into the lungs, then we have inflam- 
mation of them ; if into the nerves, nervous fever. ' 

Physicians, it is true, presuppose many other characteristics of 
fever, namely, rigor before the heat ; moreover, depression of the 
whole power of the organism; and, finally, disturbance of the 
functions of digestion and evacuation. But, first of all, the rigor 
is oot the fever, but the preparation for the fever, the onset to it ; 
secondly, the depression of the organism arises less from the fever 
than from the disease, of which it is a re-active symptom, and this 
depression is no less sensible in a water-cure that in a medicinal, 
and is, consequently, a partial effect of the remedies. I know 
cases in which people with fever in the water-cure have gone a 
couple of miles, or more, to get to a bath in the open air, and this, 
too, with the best effect, even in rough weather. If is not uncom- 
mon in critical fever, in the water-cure, that patients during the 
whole time eat with better appetite, digest and excrete better than 
is done by inany men under the old regime in their healthiest days. 
The disturbance of digestive activity is, accordingly, by no means 
a necessary effect of the fever, but of the medicinal treatment. 

In all these active diseases it would scarcely require a proof, 
that the causes of them are foreign, material substances in the 
body, if the so-called science had not so stultified mankind, that 
they rather believe the puppet in the professorial chair, than trust 
to their own internal, infallible natural feelings. Does not the mis- 
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chief in all these diseases sensibly lie in and upon the sick organ ; 
does it not prick, and burn, and compress ? In inflammation of the 
breast what oppressive anxiety, and what stabs, as if with red- 
hot daggers, as if an Etna lay upon the lungs, and its fires were 
glowing in them. " Here it is, here it pricks, here it burns !" cry 
the patients. "Not at all," says science, "you are quite in error; 
these are no foreign bodies which torment you ; they are rather" — 
but here the breath and speech come both to an end. The niost 
sagacious and most celebrated physicians have honestly confessed 
that they know nothing of the intimate nature and processes of 
disease. But the shallow-minded content themselves with sound- 
ing phrases without sense or consequence, as they hear them from 
the chair, and with credulous devotion, they learn all^his nonsense 
by heart, and pay themselves and their fellows with false coin» 
which weighs nothing, but makes a clatter. 

We are accustomed, in common life, to name only that state of 
body, fever, which, without external and voluntary effort of die 
patient, is produced by abnormal, physiolo^cal activity in his 
interior, and which, accordingly, is a symptom of disease. We 
will assume the word fever, without further addition, in this same 
sense as a fever from disease. 

In all abnormal efforts of the organism, more oxygen and 
hydrogen are consumed than in the normal state. In order to 
abstract more oxygen from the air, the lungs inspire more quickly 
than usual, \f hereby is produced an acceleration of the heart and 
pulse ; and from this accelerated circulation of the blood arises 
the fever-heat. The fever-thirst arises very naturally from the 
abnormally great consumption of oxygen and hydrogen. Both 
these substances are, as was shown above, the fundamental con- 
ditions, of all assimilation and excretion, since only by hydrogen 
can the solid be converted into fluid, and by oxygen the fluid into 
solid. 

In this way the nature of fever is simple, and easy to und^- 
stand. 1[he causes and the object of fever will be explained 
farther on. Let my explanation of fever be compared with those 
hitherto given, and it will be seen that mine alone has unqualified 
pretensions to the predicates of simplicity and clearness. 

And I have had the satisfaction of seeing that a number of 
writers have borrowed from me, and, consequently, concurred with 
me in the definition given, which was before me totally unknown* 
That they have at the same time jnade no mention of me as the 
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antiior of ibis definttion, and have somewhat the air of ^ving them- 
selves the merit of it, is a phenomenon which has been a thousand 
times reputed, and which naturallj proceeds from the vanity of 
little minds. In the majority of hydriatic writings, whether by 
physicians or laics, which have appeared since the first edition of 
this vrork — and in particular in that of M. Munde — my definition 
of fever is adopted. 



10. THE INTERNAL PROCESS OF "TAKING COLD. 



t» 



** Taking cold" plays a principal part in the pathology of phy* 
ieians, as well as of kics. We have hitherto, -*with regard to the 
internal processes arising from taking celd, had not so much in- 
correct, as indeed no conceptions ; these processes have been first 
disclosed by my pathology. 

If a htmian body is quite free from morbid matter (foreign, more 
or less poisonous, substances) the taking cold could only have the 
efifeet of producing disease when the nerves are peculiarly weak> 
and this disease could only consist in nervous excitement, relaxa- 
tion, or convulsions. But in a body free from foreign substances 
there are no diseased nerves, and, consequently, these morbid ap- 
pearances, from taking cold, can never take place when there are 
no foreign matters in the body. 

The- skin can only complete its necessary office of excretion 
when its pores are open, and when it is warm. The^ two eon- 
ditioBS can only be continuously maintained by cold 'water. It is 
true, the warmth can, for a time, be maintained when the exhaled 
atmosphere of the skin is retained around the body by covering it 
thickly with bad conductors of heat. But this mode of keeping it 
WBrm has two disadvantages : first, that the pores, which must 
not only expire but also absorb, can then bring into the body only 
corrupted air ; and, secondly, that in this artificial retention of the 
transpired heat> the warmth-producing power of the skin becomes 
by degrees weaker, and requires, consequently, a continual increase 
of clothing. 

Since> under the old dry regime, the skin cannot generate in 
itself the necessary heat for transpiration, the latter stagnates as 
soon as the usual artificial helps are not sufficiently afforded to it. 
This stagnation of the transpiration is the so-called *' taking cdd," 
which, however, as already, said, can only induce disease when 
there are present in the body morbid matters, i. ^., matters 
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foreign, or which have become foreign to it, and are not tranftpired 
in time. 

When under such circumstances the transpiration for a time 
stagnates from insufficient warmth of the skin, the course of the 
transpirable matters takes an abnormal direction towards the in- 
terior of the body ; or at least the fluid mass, which ought to be 
transpired, remains abnormally long in the interior of the body, -and 
by its fluidity sets loose many of the particles of slime in which 
the foreign, and particularly the poisonous substances, are bound 
up. Hie morbid matters thus set free from the surrounding slime, 
must necessarily, by their corrosive and acrid properties, produce 
pain in those parts of the body with which ihey come in contact. 
The organism in such a setting free of morUd matter from slime 
may act in two ways, namely, it may either attempt to conduct 
these matters to the skin, and there excrete them, or it can sur- 
round them anew with fresh secreted slime. This first effort to- 
wards radical cure is attempted by the organism the mope strongly 
and actively the stronger it is. The second shift is at once had 
recourse to by a shattered organism, but by a strong one only 
when its elBforts at a cure are suppressed by medicinal treatment; 
1. e., either by abstraction of blood, or by poisoning. 

A necessary consequence of the definition I have given is the 
deduction, that in presupposed treatment of these diseases by 
water, the act of taking cold, i. e., the setting free of morbid 
matters out of the surrounding slime by means of the abnormally 
long retention of transpiratory fluids in the body, may become in 
the true sense of the word a curative means, a means for radically 
expelling the morbid matters. This deduction is perfectly correct, 
if we presuppose strength of the skin and -erf the whole organism 
sufficient for victorious endurance of the conflict, and hydriatic 
treatment. 

The inventor of systematic hydropathy uses for the purpose of 
intentionally " giving cold," or dissolving of mucous obstructions, 
by long retention of the transpirable fluids, those half-baths, which 
in my Therapia, shortly to appear, I have called " Fever-exciting 
half-baths." These half-baths are employed for the conversion into 
tonic of atonic diseases, i. e., diseases without pain, and without 
symptoms of reaction. They ought never, however, to be em- 
ployed where the nerves are much shattered, and where the skin 
is inactive. Moreover, none but a perfect master of 'hydr(^thy 
should employ them. ^ 
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The stronger an oi^aniam beset witrb morbid matter is, the more 
quickly comes on the acute attack after taking eold, so much the" 
more purely and strongly impressed has this attack the inflam- 
matory character, and so much the freer is it from nervous symp- 
toms. 

In robust persons, the acute attack comes on a rery few days 
after taking cold ; equally quickly, or evea more quickly, comes oa 
the crisis in the water-cure after the fever-exciting half-bath. 

But the unfortunates whose nervous system is shattered, never 
get inflammatory attacks after taking cold, because, for tlieir pro- 
duction, good, or at least moderately good, nerves are requisite. 
These unfortunates suffer after taking cold mostly from increased 
nervous pains, still less from rheumatism, and not at all from in- 
flammatory affections. An organism with. shattered nerves can do 
nothing more than forthwith again envelop in slime the morbid 
matters accidentally set free. But this in itself so slight an effort, 
brings, in connection with the contracting effect of the taking cold 
on the nerv^es, an exacerbation of the nervous pains. It follows 
from this that people of weak nerves must, under all circum- 
stances carefully guard against taking cold, even in the water-cure, 
until the nerves, by mean^of water, have obtaioed strength and 
health. 

From this explanation of the difference of the effects of taking 
cold on healthy and diseased nerves, it is clear that that method 
of cure which gradually converts rheumatic aAd inflammatory pre- 
dispositions into nervous must be completely false and ruinous ; 
and that, on the other hand, that mode of treatment which com- 
pletes the opposite conversion must be decidedly the trne one. In 
thousands, nay, in millions of examples, hae medicine gradually 
produced the former fearful change, and not one single time the 
last named, which conducts to cure. Only water, only the natural 
art of healing, is able to produce so blessed an effect, which then 
is always the transition to a perfect core. 

Every one who does not follow both the inner and the outer 
water regimen cannot exhale sufficiently quickly the substances 
which have become foreign to his organism, and has therefore 
morbid matter in bun, and can, by taking cold, get an attack of 
disease. No wild animal, no savage, can get disease from the 
most violent taking cold — i, e., exhalations suppressed entirely for 
a time — because no old foreign matters are present in his body. 
When the external cold reaches so abnormal a degree that the 
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organism cannot react against it, it is then possible that such a 
bc«lthy being may, by abstraction of all heat, be benumbed,, or 
may freeze, but it can never get an attack of disease from return- 
ingwarmth. 

In order to attain so enviable a degree of hardening and incapa- 
bility (rf taking cold, it ia not necessary that we should turn sav- 
ages ; much rather can we remain quite tame and gentle, and yet 
be as healthy as the tiger or the polar bear, if we are converted to 
water diet. Such a degree <rf health is insured to the new-born 
child, if he is brought up in the water dieti For him, however, 
who hfM grown up under the old regime, water diet alone will not 
do it, before he has regenerated himself by a water-cure. 

If any one wishes to asi;ertain if he is really healthy and free 
from fcn-eign matter, he can best put it to the proof by intentional 
exposure to severe cold. This, however, is only admissible when, 
to. prevent all consequences, a water- doc tor is at hand, and when 
the experimentalist is at least approximative! y, or what wx)uld in 
common life be called robustly, healthy. . 

In a healthy organism, which has already for a long time ad- 
hered to water diet (without, however, being quite pure), there 
wilLbrefdt out, probably in the next night after taking cold, a vio- 
lent critical sweat, and so there will be an end to the matter. In 
a heahhy person, under the ordinaiy diet, an acute disease will 
c<»ne on, and under water treatment disappear in a few days, 
without leaving a trace. 

A ehronically sick person must, carefully guard against taking 
cold, because he can no longer produce a curative disease. There 
are certainly jonly very few men in Europe who can bid defiance 
to. taking cold^: These few would get no crisis in the water-cure. 
All others would do well to undertake a purification of their bo- 
dies with water, which is the sooner attained the healthier the or- 
ganism is. Very robufet persons, in the water-cure, get eruptions 
in a few days, while weakly people must wait months to get them. 

11. COLn DRIt^K WHEN OVERHEATED. 

Exactly like the operation of taking cold on the skin is the efr 
feet erf drinking cold water during exercise,. or after being over- 
heated, on a healthy person — that is, it is always refreshing and 
agreeable, and never productive of disease. Is it to be believed 
that Nature would have given her creatures thia ardent longing af- 
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ter cold water, if IsatiBfyiiig it were to be injurious ? Loving Nature 
has given men, as well as animals, no inclinations, the satisfying 
of which would make them tmhealthy or unhappy ! But civiliza- 
tion — i. e., the perverted civilization of which Europe is so- proud, 
and which is daily becoming more and more a Chinese caricature 
— has perverted most relations of life into, misery and error. 

Every animal, wben it is heated, swallows with avi^ty large 
quantities of cold water ; and well it agrees with it. Only civil- 
ized man and the civilized horse suffer thereby ; for these poor crea- 
tures have always their bodies so full ofmorbid matter, that every 
interrupted exhalation brings disease upon them-— thanks to ef- - 
feminacy and the science of poisoning \ On the' other hand, the 
wild horse, because he lives under a natural water regime, is as 
sound and hardy as any other beast ,* even the horse of the In- 
dian can swallow cold water when heated^ without beings again 
put in motion, or covered up warm. 

If drinking cold water after being heated were injurious to a 
healthy man, gentlemen doctors, what would have become of your 
forefathers in bear-skins? From what chair was the warning' 
against cold water preached to the Germans in the forests, and to 
savages ? And were, or are, these wild gentlemen lung-pipers or 
asthmatics ? And have you ever found a savage, or man of na- 
ture, who did not drink cold water when he was hot ? 

Every one who is free from foreign matter can drink cold wa- 
ter after the severest ^chmijfement, and can then, as he likes, 
either again heat himself, or allow himself to cool. ' Experience 
has already shown this. 

But he who has grown up in the regime bf a false diet, and still 
more he who has swallowed medicinal ' poisons, should not drink 
when he is heated, if he does not continue the exertion which had 
produced the heating, unless, indeed, he h^ fully purified himself 
by a water-cure. 

12. DY8SNTERT. 

Preliminary Remark, 

When, in this book, the distinguishing characteristics of the 
various diseases are given imder the rubric, " Symptoms of the 
Disease," these characteristics are always taken from the dgns of 
the disease, never from its nature or causes, which two last themes, 

4* 
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in individual diseases, are always Mated immediately alter fitatiag 
tke symptoms. 

1. SymptoTM cf Dysentery, 

Severe pain in the rectum, sometimes. also in the other intes- 
tines, combined with a continual inclination to stool, and relatively 
small evacuations. At first, faeces are evacuated ; but afterwards, 
in an advanced stage of the disease (which, however, is princi* 
pally induced by medicinal treatment), the evacuations consist 
mostly in greenish, stinking slime, passed with painful straining. 
If blood is mixed With them, or passes off in large quantity, it is 
caUed bloody dysentery (die rothe Ruhr).* When, from a false 
mode of treatment, the false formations of inflamjnation (see 
'^Inflammatory Diseases'* for these) occur, skin-like and polypous 
formations pass off with the stools. Further, dysentery, when im- 
properly treated, sometimes passes into suppuration of the intes- 
tines, still more frequently into gangrene, which is quickly followed 
by death. 

2. The Nature of Dysentery, 

Is an inflammation of the large bowels, most frequently of the 
rectum, so that the excrements can only with difficulty, or not at 
all, pass over the inflamed spot, whence comes the unsuccessful 
straining at stool. The causes of dysentery are to be found al- 
most always in corruption of the air, of the water,. or of the food ; 
co-operative causes are— H^old, and a previous predisposition to 
dysentery. These last consist principally in this i-^-in the walls 
of the large .bowels there are present acrid or poisonous substances, 
enveloped in sHme, which slime ia dissolved by the consequence of 
the cold ; whereupon, under the co-operation of the already -«amed 
corruption of the elements or of the food, more morbid matter ac- 
cumulates in the bowels, against which the organism reacts, by 
means of inflammation, and so strives to obtain a cure. 

Moreover, I must freely confess that I have not yet succeeded 
in investigating clearly and in detail the processes of epidemic dis- 
eases, as I have done with the non-epidemics. 

* Nott by Translator, — This distinction does not exist in the English 
school of medicine, as the disease is not named dysenteiy when unaccom- 
panied with hloody dijections. 
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3. The EgtcU of Watir'tnaknmt on Dy^miery^ 

Water which is drunk passes very quickly, and, in inflammatory 
diseases, with abnormal celerity, through the whole circulation, 
and arrives vary soon at the capillaries of the intestines in the in- 
flamed spotSy dilutes the acrid matters, mc^fies them thereby, 
and by its fluidity assists in their ej^ulsion through the various 
excretory channels. The water which is drunk does not arrive, as 
such, in the cavities of the large bowels, because it is already ab- 
sorbed in the smaller ones ; but for the speedy cure of dysentery, 
as of every inflammation, a large quantity of water applied in its 
original substance to the inflamed parts is very efficacious ; on this 
account, in dysentery, frequent clysters of water must be admin^ 
istered, which directly reach the inflamed portion of the bowel, 
which is tbe proper seat of the disease. Water cools the inflam- 
mation, dilutes and mollifies the a(»id morbid mattei*8, which, 
during the reaction, are partly separated from the interior walls 
of the intestines into their cavities, and, partly through corrupted 
food and elements, have come from above downwards into the 
canal of the large bowels. Water gives, moreover, the bowels 
the necessary distension, and thus facilitates the stools, and in thii 
way washes them clean from morbid matter.. Finally, water sup- 
plies the oxygen and hydrogen, which in all inflammations arc ex- 
. pended in abnormal quantity, and without which fake formation 
would arise. Sitz-baths and wet bandages round the belly com- 
plete the work of cure. 

When, by medicinal treatment, the dysenteric patient is brought 
so low that the exhalations of the skin, along with the evacuations 
by stool, are already brought to a stand still, the water must, by 
means of wet-packing,* be first directed to re-exciting the activity 
of the skin, which it effects by its power over the human organism 
above described. Also, when there is much fever previous to the 
inclination to stool, wet packing is necessary. 

The effect of water on dysentery, accordingly, is the purification 
of the large bowels from the foreign matters, against which the 

• JVb/« by TVanalaior. — A reiy common manipulation m the water-cure. 
It cqnnstfl in enveloping the patient in a linen eheet, wrong out of cold 
water, which is again coyerecl with one or more blanlLets, and in which the 
patient remains from half an hour, to two, or two and a half hoars, according 
to circumstances. It is a werj efficacious, and by no means unpleasaht 
remedy. 
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oigaaiBm so yehemently reacts ; and, therefore, the water-cure is a 
support to thf reactive struggle. 

4. Effects of Medicinal Treatment, 

Are, in dysentery, from the great variety of the remedies em- 
ployed, sometimes of moderate, sometimes of very great hnrtful- 
ness. Moderately injurious are the slimy and oily remedies, which 
are often givin alone, when the symptoms are not violent ; but 
even these remedies can never be useful. The oil which is drunk 
loads the stomach to the utmost. It scarcely penetrates to the 
large bowels, but is mostly absorbed in the small intestines, so that 
only the smallest portion reaches those parts of the bowels where 
the inflammation, and the proper seat of the disease arc. But even 
there it is of very slight service, .because no inflammation can be 
cooled by oil, but only by water, because oil has no dissolving 
power, because it cannot at all penetrate into the minuter spaces, 
and because it contains neither oxygen or hydrogen, which are 
urgently required in every inflammation which is to tet*minate 
ffevoralbly. 

That that portion of the oil which is already absorbed in the 
small intestines, and conveyed into the blood, can likewisehave no 
he&Ung efiect on the disease, is, for similar reasons, perfectly clear. 

Very frequently, in the beginning of the attack, an emetic is 
^ven, which is more in the characteristic spirit of the medical art. 
It is a poisonous means of coercion, which restrains the organism 
from its curative efforts, and either renders this effort laborious or 
makes it impossible, according to the strength of the patient. 
. The preparations of opium which are so frequently given in dys- 
entery act in this way ; by their poisonous effects, they paralyze 
the organism ; and, on this account, after' their exhibition, the 
symptoms of reaction become always weaker, and, on due repcfti- 
tion of the poisoning, entirely cease, whether it be on the appear- 
ance of the great colleague of the doctors — death, or because the 
organism desists from its struggle, and resorts to sliming-up the 
morbid matters. In this way, by the abovenamed and other poi- 
sons in dysentery, either death, in the shape of gangrene, is induced, 
or there are formed, in the inflamed spots,, chronic indurations and 
disorganizations, which always have, as their consequence, tedious 
and usually life-long chronic suffering. This last is stated in all 
medicinal pathologies ; although, indeed, it is not said that these 
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organie mftlfbrmatioiis and devaststions «re the effect of the sup- 
pressioa of the reactive s3nBptom8 by poiton. Bat physiology 
furnishes the proofs of it, and it has, been a thousand times con-r 
firmed by experience. In my hydriatie treatment of dysentery, 
chronic aflfecttons of the rectum have never occurred/ and no patient 
has ever died of d3F8entery. 

I must here expressly make a remark, that when I speak of 
Mydriatic treatment, I mean one carried on from the first with 
water, and always esdude cases which have been previously treated 
with medicine. 

In dysentery, as in every primary disease, the patients have aa 
ardent thirst for cold water, and, as in eve^r primi^y disease, pre- 
cisely so much water must be drunk as thirst requires, and not a 
drop more. 

13. CHOLERA. 

There is no distinct boundary between sporadic and Asmtic 
cholera, any more than there is between other cc^nate speeies of 
disease. 

1. Symptoms of Cholera, 

It has frequently premonitory symptoms ; often, hpwever, none. 

The premonitory symptoms are depres»on of spirits; andanxiety^ 
weariness of the limbs and giddiness, in combination with disturb- 
ance of the digestive functions, and particularly with diarrhoea. 

The symptoms of cholera are — painful burning, with anxiety 
and oppression in the r^ion of the stomach, and the part oi the 
abdomen next below it ; distension of the lower belly with rum- 
bling of the bowels and griping ; frequent vomiting and purging, 
by which a yellowish, brownish, or greenish fluid is with great 
violence evacuated. Combined yrith these symptoms there is a 
burning thirst for cold water, and a very quick, but thin, thready 
pulse. 

These symptoms always occur in cholera, ev^ when it is pro- 
perly treated with water. 

When medicinally, or improperly treated, there occur, as signs 
of a second, and worse stadium, the following symptoms^— evacua- 
tion of a curdy or rice-water-like fluid with fiocculi, which look 
like cheese-mites ; coldness of the hands and feet ; a^ ebai^ge of 
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tke eelor <^ tiie tkni, into a dirtj dun, bhieisb, or ev«a blaoMsli 
hae ; clamminess and wrinkling of the skin, and secretion of an 
adhesive sweat ; blackish color of the lips and naib ; a moribund 
cotmtenance, with hollow ejes, stirroimded by Uackish rings ; a 
hoarse, unintelligible voice ; a cold, greyish lead-colored tongue ; 
painful cramps in the limbs, particularly in the calves oi the legs, 
and in the muscles of the belly ; heavy, stertorous breathing ; 
complete absence of the secretion of urine; cessation of the 
diarrhoea and vomiting ; comatose slumbering but without distur- 
bance of the consciousness; a tough, pitch-tike condition of the 
blood ; gradually diminishing pulsation of the heart ; increasing 
coldness of the skin ;-^eath. 

2. The Nature of Cholera 

Is a reaction of the whole digestive system against morbid mat- 
ters, which are more in its cavity than in its walls, and an effort to 
repel these matters by vomiting and purging. No explanation 
has yet been given of the nature of these morbid matters in epi- 
demic and Asiatic cholera. It is, indeed, certain that these matters 
are to be referred to a corruption of the elements, and thereby also 
cf the food, but more particularly to a corruption of the air. 
Whether this corruption of the air consists in putrefaction, or some 
other chemical change, or in an impregnation with small invisible 
animalenlse, I presume not to give an opinion. The morbid mat- 
ters of sporadic cholera originate, also, partly from a less degree 
of corruption of the elements, partly, and' perhaps principally, 
from bad food. This corruption of the food is of a double kind, 
occurring either before it is- eaten or afterwards, in the interior of 
the digestive canal, from weakness or chronic poisoning (we can 
less readily suppose an epidemic corruption of articles of food in 
sporadic cholera). 

That, besides this, in every species of cholera, a predisposition 
is necessary, is clearly seen from the circumstance that, when epi- 
demic, every one is not attacked by it. The nature and causes of 
this predisposition are in general the same as those adduced in the 
preceding section. 

Dysentery, as well as cholera, may become strongly epidemic, 
and apparently contagious, but they are never properly contagious ; 
these diseases, in relation to contagiousness, may be called transi- 
tion diseases. 
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Whence eoises the pheoomenon that cholera sometimes comes 
on without' the preKminaiy symptoms of the evacustive struggle, 
and is immediately attended with cramps and.coldiless of the 
extremities ? 

This phenomenon is explained by relaxation and chronic disease 
of the digestive organs; for it omlj occurs in persons who have 
long suffered from weakness of these organs. By perverted diet, 
and particularly by taking much medicine, the stomach at last 
loses that muscular power by which vomiting is produced. Vice 
versa, it is. a proof of especial health and strength of the stomach, 
when it at once, and without difficulty, rejects any unfriendly sub^ 
stance, and immediately recovers its excellent appetite-^like the 
dog's stomach. 

The same phenomenon of the coming on of cramps without 
vomiting occurs occasionally after medicinal emetics, and has ex- 
actly the same grounds. The stomach, too weak to expel the 
enemy, torments itself with attempting so to do, and this, torment 
produces the nervous c(mtraetions of cramp. la this manner a 
man can die of an emetic, without -vomiting, as ha9>oftea enough 
hf^pened. 

These cramps, and de»lly anxiety, occur also a^ a second stadium 
of cholera in those patients whose evacuative struggle- has been 
disturbed and siuppressed by medicinal interferen/se. For the old 
art of healing, with its usual folly, combats the purging and vom- 
iting, which are the curative efforts of the disease ; in this way, it 
has killed by far more men in cholera than the disease itself. 

3. The EffecU of the Water Treatment 

On eholera do not require to be specially pointed out, as they 
are exactly similar to those in dysentery. The - burning thirst fdr 
cold water indicates, as a consequence of the infallibility x>f the 
animal instinct, that this drink is the only and sovei^gn remedy. 
It operates beneficially by diluting and mitigating the morHd 
matters, as also quite especially by expellmg them by vomiting 
and purging. 

When both these symptoms are still present, the water is used 
as drink, in clysters, in sitz-baths, and wet bandages. If, however, 
these symptoms have already been suppressed by medicinal treat- 
ment, and the second stadium, with the above-described skin 
symptoms, has been thereby brought on, then the water must, 
by wet packing, strong friction of the feet, and but" little drinking 
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or bathing, be directed to re-awakening tbe activity of tbe skin 
until this end is attained, wberettpon tbe water is then again to 
be directed to the digestive system. 

4. Effects of Medicinal Treatment of Cholera, 

< 

In ^ght cases, slim j remedies are at first given, of which I 
have already spoken. 

In most direct contradiction to themselves, the doctors give 
sometimes remedies to stop the excretions (which is commonly the 
case) ; at other Umes, remedies to excite vomiting. That the first 
mode of proeednre produces enormous mischief is clear from my 
preceding explanations. The second procedure is quite as mis- 
chievous ; for medicinal evacuative remedies consist in poisons, 
which neither mollify nor dilute the morbid matter already present, 
but ihe contrary : they consist in poisons #hich do not dissolve 
old mucus, but necessarily occasion a new secretion of mucus, be- 
cause, without this protection, the walls of the stomach and intes- 
tines woukl be attacked, and more or less destroyed by the poisons. 

In cholera, medicine has shown its mischievousness on the large 
scale. According to official reports, there died, in Russia, of the 
cholera paints, who, from their distance from doctor and apothe- 
cary, were not medicinally, and indeod not at all treated, not half 
so many as of those medicinally treated. A similar ratio to the 
dtsadvantage of allopathy presents itself on comparing the homoeo- 
pathic and aUopothic treatment. To this is to be added, that 
those cholesa patients who do not die tCader allopathic treatment 
have always to endure a long, frequently a life-long, chronic illness, 
because the excretion of cholera matters is not encouraged by 
medicine, but rather prevented, and rendered wholly impossible ; 
and because to these matters are added, over and above, tbe medi- 
cinal poisons which remain lying in the body, more or less, for life. 

On the contrary, when the cholera patient has had no medicine, 
and when the evacuations are still hi progress, it is scareely possi- 
ble thi^ he fidiottld die under proper wat^ treatment, and still less 
that he should suffer from sequela and chronic disease. 

14. FRIMARY INFLAMMATORY mSEASES^ IN OSNEBAL. 

TrelinUnary Bemarh. 

Under primary inflammation is here understood that form of in* 
flammation which physicians term acute» or synochous. 
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1. Symptoms of Primary Inflammations. 

In all iDflammations of internal and, in seyere infknunatioDs, of 
external parts, fever is present. In the inflamed part there is an 
unusual increase of waunth, up to heat, and an abnormal accumu- 
lation of blood, with which necessarily a high degree of redness is 
combined. These accumulations of blood produce an increased 
pulse, fill the vessels which are otherwise empty (^ blood, and oc- 
casion a pulsation and & beating in vessels where previously no 
pulsation was perceptible. In the inflamed parts there are pains, 
often of a severe pricking kind. Pnmary or curative roflammation 
b distinguished from seccHidary or destructive by its increased de- 
gree, and more rapid progress ; the two species of inflammatioD 
are still more and more essentially distingniilied by the abnormally 
increased formative impulse of all curative inflammlitions ; whereas, 
in the destructive, this impulse never rises above the normal ac- 
tivity, but, rather more frequently, sinks below it, as is especmlly 
the case in typhoid inflammation. 

The only point in medicinal patholc^ oi which bydriatic pa- 
thology can avail itself, and indeed must avail itself of, is its symp- 
tomatology ; but this must be done with the utmost caution and 
knowledge of the subject, if we do not wish to transfer many errors 
from the medicinal into the hydriatic pathology. 

The symptoms liere given of primary inflammatiooB are to be 
found in all medicinal books, aod they b^ong truly and originally 
to this form of disease. But the sympt(»ns oi that (^nge of the 
constitution of the blood, and of the production of false forma- 
tionSj which medicinal pathology ascribes also Ho inflammation^ 
belong entirely to the medicinal treatment of it : tb^ are an eflSci 
of the medicine and the non-use of water ; tbey are in themselves 
so foreign to inflammation, that not the slightest trace of them 
is exhibited when this species of disease is treated fFom the first 
with water, 

2. The Nature of Primary Inflammation 

Consists in an evacuative struggle of the ixtgrneaa against for- 
eign acrid poisonous substances set free from slime, or in exalted 
formative activity, arising from partial lesions from external tkh 
lence, as in wounds, bums^ <bc. 
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In what way the body, from false diet, or a false method of 
cure, is beset with foreign and acrid matters, and bow these mat- 
ters can lie for a time inactive and innocuous, enveloped in slirae, 
and how they again can be set loose as a consequence of «old, or 
because the part of the body wherein they lie renews itself, and 
conaequently dissolves and endeavors to exhale the old parts — all 
this has already been explained and denK>nstrated, and I must 
now turn to the detailed examination of the processes of internal 
inflammation. 

Inflammation, ^s a consequence of external injuries, is not spoken 
of here, as it belongs to the section on surgical diseases. 

Those matters which are first introduced as foreign and dis- 
ease-producing into the body are usually dietetical, not medicinal 
substances. 

The unassimilable matters of a false diet get into the body from an 
excessive use of salt, from eating put rifled substances — ^as, for in- 
stance, stinking cheese, or acrid spices, as, for instance, pepper — 
or from alcoholic and intoxicating drinks. As a consequence of 
the law that the digestive organs can digest nothing which is more 
acrid than the gasteic juice and the bile together, the above-named 
aorid matters, mixed with the food and drink, pass, unassimilated, 
with their acrid qualities, into the circulation of tlic blood, and 
through it into the whole body, while the remaining constituents 
of the food and drink are digested and converted into organic 
matter. When, in Diarrhoea,. or in nausea, or in contagious erup- 
tions, medicines are gi^en, then; in addition to the dietetical acrid 
matters, actual poisons are brought into the body. In this way, 
a man, without having had an inflammatory disease, and been poi- 
soned for it, may already carry about in him a considerable mass 
of acrid and poisonous substances. 

So soon as these substances are set free from the slime, by se- 
vere and long^continaed exposure to cold, they produce, by coining 
into contact with the- nerves, severe pains. When the organism is 
not strong enough to undertake the struggle foi* their radical ex- 
pulsion, these pains continue longer, return oftener, and are called 
rheumatic paifes. When, however, the organism is strong enough 
for a radical cure, it carries out the solution of the slime still fur- 
ther, and does not envelop with new slime the foreign matters 
thus set free, but impels large volumes of blood into the organ 
where they are mostly present. AbnoVmal volumes of blood are 
requisite for various purposes-— namely, first, in order to dissolve 
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more and more the stirae, to impel the loosened poisons with the 
exhalatory mass towards the skih, to protect as much as possihie 
the nerves and other organic tissues from the destructive power 
of the poison, which is carried past them towards the skin ; and, 
secondly, to replace, hy new formations, the partial lesions, which, 
nevertheless-, are necessarily produced in 4he organic tissued, for 
which purpose much blood is required ; for blood is the material 
out of which the vital power creates all organic tissues. From 
this necessity for the reorganization of organic lesions is explained 
the abnormally strong formative impulse in inflammation, which as 
yet has remained a riddle to all pathologists. 

Blood >is the material for all organic formations, but thes^ for- 
mations, in the normal and organically complete form, are not possi- 
ble without a supply of oxygen suflScient for the conversion of fluid 
blood into firm organic matter ; and of hydrogen, for the conver- 
sion of excretory firm parts into the exhalatory fluid. Both these 
substances are the constituents of water. In inflammation, the 
body requires for the above-named ends both these substances in 
quite abnormal quantity — consequently, it requires water in abnor- 
mal quantity. Without sufficient assistance from these two sub-* 
stances, the abnormally increased formative impulse cannot work 
out the organic re-formation of destroyed parts to organic com- 
pleteness, but necessarily produces malformations ; and these are 
the Mse formations of inflammation, which physicians cannot ex- 
plain, and which always occur when the necessary quantity of 
water is not supplied to the skin and the stomach — ^unless, indeed, 
the inflammation is from the beginning tapped off by abstraction of 
blood, upon which I shall hereafter further expatiate. 

The fever, which is combined with every severe inflammation, 
finds its explanation in the abnormal activity of the organism, in- 
creased mueh beyond the normal pitch, and in the abnormally great 
expenditure of oxygen. 

3. The Effects of Hydriatie Treatment on Primary Inflammation 

Have already been explained in their principal features under 
No. 2. For the complete solution ef all the slimed^up foreign mat- 
ters in the inflamed part, the blood requires* to be much diluted, in 
order that it may penetrate into the smallest spaces, and may have , 
the utmost posdble dissolving power. In -order to convey the for- 
eign matters to the skin, it requires aa imusual moss of exhalatory 






matter, for which water supplies partly the maienal and partly the 
means ; for excretion out of the pores of the skiO) finally, the latter 
requires frequent puiifioation from these substances, and the re- 
freshing, cooling, strengthening influence wUch water has upon it. 
So much lor the necessity of water for the object of excretii^ 
foreign matters. The indbpensableaess of water for the re-forma- 
tion of organic lesions has already been discussed und^ No. 2. 

4. The Effects of Medicinal Treatment on Tnfiammatory IHseases 

Are diametrically opposed to those of the hydriatic. 

In the water treatment the instinct is satisfied^ in the medicinal 
it is maltreated ; for in every primary inflammation the patient has 
the most ardent thirst for water for his skin and tongue, and in 
every disease — ^nay, in every condition — ^he has the most violent 
disgust for medicine and poison. By the water t^reatm^it, the 
symptoms are indeed mitigated, but yet so long kept up, that the 
rad of the inflammation is attained. In the medicinal treatment, 
the symptoms, as curative efforts, are suppressed, and thereby the 
expulsion, of the morbid matters, and the reintegration of organic 
lesions, are made impossible. A re^ cure by medicinal treatment 
is a physiok>gical impossibility ; rescue from death by medicinal 
remedies is indeed exceptionally passible. Blood-letting, in par- 
ticular, is the most efficacious means for this purpose; for when, in 
that stage in which the blood has not yet become corrupted, suffi- 
cient Uood-letting is employed, the necessary volume of blood for 
an inflammation is thereby withdrawn from the inflamed organ, and 
the inflammation must (or this reason cease. Often enough the 
patient dies of debiUty from less of blood, but more frequently he 
does not .die ; whereas, on the contrary, he almost always dies, if 
neither water jior medicinal (remedies under which I include blciod- 
letting) are employed. 

But the most fearful eflect of blood-letting and poisons on in- 
flammat^n is this — that, when not followed by death, they always 
leave behind a lingering sickness, which in most cases is much 
worse than death. As a rule, we find it. stated in all medicinal 
therapeutics, that inflammations medicinally cured generaHy leave 
behind them & weakness in the inflamed part, which lasts the 
whole li£e. This, however, is far from being the worst effect of 
medicinal treatment ; very frequently, after it, there, occur, sooner 
or later, cluranic suppuration, induration -or coaverMon into^nurtilage. 



morbid growths, scirrbous exanthema, which at last passes tsto 
cancer, or accumulation of an abnormal mass of serous fluid 
(dropsy), and even gangrene. These sequelae of medicinally- 
treated inflammatiotts are to be found cHed in all medicinal ele- 
mentaiy works. The process of production of such destructive 
diseases finds its general explanation in my previous dissertations, 
and I shall bring forward the detailed proofs when I come to speak 
of secondary diseases, farther on. 

Poisons are less efficacious in suppressing inflammatory symptoms 
than blood-lettmg. Nevertheless, they aid and assist. In later 
times, mercury, in its various preparations, has been most em- 
ployed as an antiphlogistic remedy, as well as a mass of other 
poisons. 

When poison is introduced into the stomach, the latter must 
either forthwith expel it, or slime it up. For the first of these, 
much more strength is reqidred than for the second. Sometimes 
the remedy aggravates the symptoms and brings forth new, al- 
though different, ones ; sometimes it assuages the symptoms ; the 
first occurs when the organism endeavors to expel the poison, the 
latter when it slimes it up and tolerates it. By due repetition of 
the doses of poison the organism is always forced into enveloping 
it in (dime. It is self-evident that the symptoms, when these are 
curative and consequently voluntary, must remit, when a g^reat ex- 
ertion of power is called for, in another organ ; the strength of the 
mflammation in any other organ must diminish exactly as much as 
strength is required in the digestive organs for the production of 
slime. In this way it is explained how poisons repress or altogether 
suppress the symptoms of inflammation. 

The efl^eet of medicinal treatment on primary inflamttialion is 
accordingly either death from erhaustion or the production of 
chronic disease in this way ; that, ' firstly, the original morbid 
matters are neither expelled nor are the organic lesions replaced 
by new formations ; that, secondly, new poisons are brought into 
the body, and settled firmly down enveloped in slime'; and that, 
thirdly, by the abstraction of blood, the whole organism is weak- 
ened, and in particular the nerves are oppressed. B7 repeated 
copious blood-letting, a disorder of the nerves is often enough pro- 
duced, which brings insanity in its train. 

Sometimes the mere quenching of the thirst with water is suf- 
ficient to cure an inflammatory disease ; but death is c^ten the 
consequence, and a radical cure by such n mode of employing 
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water is yery rare. But the empIoymBnt of water, .according, to 
methodical hydropathy, under all circumstances, cures every 
primary inflammation with the utmost celerity and completeness, 
and death is scarcely possible when water is used from the first. 
. Primary inflammation is the purest and most powerful curative 
effort of the human organism. For a series of years it has been 
becoming always more rare and the nervous form more frequent. 
This is the effect of a method of cure which borrows all its reme- 
dies from the armory of death and the executioner — ^poison, fire, 
Bteel — these three words include the whole " apparatus medicami- 
num'' of the art of mischief, which calls itself a rational one, but 
which is ad eating cancer in the marrow of the human race« 

16. INFLAMMATION OF THE EYES INFLAMMATION OF THE BRAIN 

^INFLAMMATION OF THE NECK, OR CROUP INFLAMMATION OF 

THE LUNGS. 

1. Inflammation of the Eyes 

Is-separate^d into a great many sub-divisions, accordmg to the 
degree of severity (taraxis, chemosis, ophthalmia), and according 
to the different parts of the eye which are specially the seat of in- 
flammation (inflammation of the orbits, of the eyelids, of the ball 
of the eye, of the cornea, of the iris, <$^c.) All these, and a host 
;of other sub- divisions, are, in hydriatic practice, not only super- 
fluous but embarrassing and confusing, and may be quite over- 
looked. We will, therefore, here use only the general term, " in- 
flammation of the eye." 

When the organism, by means of an unusual exertion, endeavors 
to expel foreign, acrid poisonous sj&bstances out of the eyes^ by 
means of a secretion of mucus from its glands, this can only be 
accomplished by an abnormally increased activity, which is here 
only local, and therefore cannot be completed without abnormal 
accumulation of blood and increase of heat. When the heat is 
not cooled with water, and the eyes ai*e not bathed with water, the 
•blood changes its quality, and f^lse formatipna .of various kinds are 
produced ; not unfrequently, a skin grows over the pupH^and brings 
blindness with it. 

Inflammations of the eye are very frequently epidemic, as for 
instance^ in Egypt, when the prevailing wind is loaded with fine 
^nd, and forces it into the eyes; as also in large towns, when. 
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m the summer-time, dry heat comes on, and ^e fine stooe-doit, 
which the wheels of a thousand vehicles giind <^ from the paving 
stones, is not kept down hj watering, as for instance in Berlin- 
Allopathy h^^e employs its antiphlogistics, applies leeches and 
Spanish flies, and smears poisonous salves into the tender organ <^ 
the eye, in which agata mercury plays the prineipal part. He 
who in this way has been under the hands ci such executioners, 
has three sorts of prospects before, him : first, always and unoon- 
ditionally chronic diminution of the power pf sight, which generally 
very soon gets so weak that it becomes useless for most house-oc- 
cupJEitions; secondly, in most cases, life-long redness, periodical 
pricking and smarting, and nightly suppuration in the eyes; 
thirdly, in a great many cases, at the end of a term of years, 
blindness from deperdition of the optic nerve% It is clear from 
the previous deductions of this book how the p<Hson, which is 
smeared into the eyes and forcibly absorbed, may be kept in check 
for many years, and how it may at last, notwithstanding, destroy 
the (^tic nerves. Blindness may occur twenty years, or more after 
such a eure, and yet the cause of it is that same poison in ma- 
terial substance which at that late period destroys the n&rve. In 
Berlin, as a chief seat of inflammations of the eye and of allopathy, 
for a long time back many himdreds have been blindied in this way 
by the most celebrated oculists, and no year now passes in which 
such victims do not fall into the night of blindness. 

If, in the acute st&ge^ water is immediately applied m eye-baths 
as well as in wet bandages, the purification of the eyes is soon at- 
tained^ and not the slightest sequelae are possible. If, after poi- 
soning has already occurred, to the above-named remedies against 
chronic disease of the eyes are a4ded the douche and head imd 
feet baths, a recurrence ci the acute crisis is always experienced^ 
and by perseverance we obtain a complete cure and a restoration 
of the previous power of vision, presupposing always that the or- 
ganism is not too old, and has sufficient vital power. 

2. iT^mmation of the Brain 

Comprehends both inflammation ef the brain and its membranes, 
the distinctions between which, and their correct terminology, are 
quite useless in hydropathy. 

The symptoms o( this disease we sparkling r^d eyes, staring or 
wild rolling loc^ ; tiie vesisels of the head are overfilled and beat 
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-violently, with ardent general fever; the dcinis dry, a benumbed 
and oppresBive feeling in the bead is followed by e<mstant Bevere 
pain, which is increased by every strong impression on the senses, 
and which pasQes sometimes into furious, sometimes into torpid, 
dellitum. 

Inflammation arising from ^xteraal woirnds is heie left out. 

The nature of this disease consists in a violent reaction of the 
erganismagunst fotieign matters in the brain, which are set free by 
cold, by a systematic water-^Mire for chronic disease of the brain, 
or by an abnormal afflux of blood from excessive exertion of mind. 

The effects of hydriatic treatment on inflammation of > the brain 
are, expulsion of the morbid matters partly by sweat and eruptions 
on the head, but more by abnormal excretion from the cavities of 
the ears and the nostrils (catarrh) ; these excretions have fcequ^itfy 
a quite abnormal color and acrimony. 

Neither death, nor the foimdation of secondary diseases <^ the 
head, is possible in the water treatment. 

The effects of medicinal treatment on inflammation of the brain 
are either death from apoplectic and convulsive attacks, and 
paralysis of the brain, or a perceptible weakening of this organ, or 
the occurrence of secondary diseases, such as. lingering inflamma- 
tion^ gradual suppuration of the brain, accumulation of serous fluids, 
softening of the brain, and at last insanity. 

3. Croup, or Inflammjation of the N'ecJc. 

Under the terra croup are included at times i^ inflammations of 
the .different organs and parts of the neck ; at others, only inflam- 
mations of the air-tubes, as also inflammatioH9 of adjoining parts. 

Besided the above-cited general symptoms of inflammation, we 
find4n croup a cough which has a hoarse and barking tone, and in 
inflammation of the oesophagus a difi^ulty in swaHowmg. 

The skinny croup gets its name from the skin-Hke excretion 
which, in default of water-treatment, is frequently formed, and 
produces death by suffocation. This sltin belongs to the fabe for- 
mations from inflammation, which were spoken of above. In the 
water treatment they x»i.n never occur, as indeed, in general, all 
descriptions of croop are quite free from danger under this treatment. 

When under medicinal treatment death does not occur, there 
always are sequehe, which, in the more ftivorable cases, consist in 
a disposition to fresh attacks ; in the more imfavorable oases, how- 
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ever, in cbronic inflammatioa and soppnxatkMi of the oigaiis affected 

by the croup — ^farther, in iDdurations and ossificatiixm of the 
trachea and oesophagus, moreover, in th^ occurrence of sciirhus 
and cancer. Laryngeal phthisis is also an effect of medicinally 
treated inflammations of the neck. 



4. In/hmmaiioM ^ the Lungs and Pleura 

Have similar symptoms, and are similarly treated in hydropathy. 

Severe oppression of the breast, and diffic«dty of breathing, with 
ardent fever, pain in the breast, sometimes dull, and sometimes prick- 
ing, hot breath and ejection of slime, and often of l^ood, are the 
symptoms of inflammation of the breast. 

The effects of hydriatic, as of medicinal treatment, are through- 
out corresponding to those in other inflammations. In the water 
treatment, the real cure is completed by critical evacuataons, by 
means of cough, and generally also by sores; in tihe medicinal 
treatment, the above-named sequelae occur, and, in particular la 
the last instance, suppuration of the lungs, commonly called con- 
sumption. 

Inflammations of other parts of the body, as Uie liver» the 
tongue, the heart, the diaphragm, the stomach, the intestines, the 
spleen, the kidneys, the spinal marrow, the uterus, i&c, are quite 
analogous, in general, to the above described, as well in regard t0 
their symptoms and nature, as to the eflects which hydropathy 
and medicine exercise upon them ; nevertheless, each of them ia 
. modified by the diflerent construction and functions of the various 
organs. I must, however, dedicate the very small space which 
I can yet give to primary inflammations, to the .discussion of 
Metastases. 

When, as is usual, there are morbid matters present in various 
organs of one and the same body, and they are set loose from their 
enveloping sHme by cold, or any other cause, true and energetic 
inflammation can, in the ordinary course, come on in one organ 
only, because the organism in general has not the strength to 
undergo victoriously the inflammatory struggle in, two diflerent 
organs; the exceptions are very rare, and only in extremely robust 
constitutions — be it observed, I speak only of primary, active, and 
pure inflammations, not of rheumatic, still less of insidious linger- 
ing ones. In this there is no contradiction of the ^statement that 
the neighboring parts and organs are ^jmii^^taneo^ly sopaewhat 

5 
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ififiamed ; for tbis simultaneous inflammation arises only from a 
side -working of the self-active inflamed organ, and, from the sym- 
pathy of the neighboring parts, could not fail to occur. 

Another phenomenon, not to be confounded with the statement 
just made, is the transplanting of inflammation from one organ to 
another, and that, too, a nobler organ, and one more essential to 
life. This transplantation of a disease, and in particular of an in- 
flammation, is called Metastasis (true Metastasis). 

Metastases are, generally, the effects of a false medicinal treat- 
ment. Tlie true Metastases are only produced by new exposures 
to cold ; the false Metastasis arises from medicinal poboning. 

I call a true Metastasis one which is produced by a forcibly- 
altered direction of the juices, and especially of the ezhalatory 
fluids ; the force which produces this seldom consists in cold from 
cold air, but so much the more frequently in a false employment 
oi coW water, and still more of ice. If we protract the use of 
cooling water-compresses, or local baths in cold water too long, 
without in the intervals, by means of warming wet bandages, 
giving the organism time and means for reaction, the exhalatory 
fluids are thereby forced into other organs, and produce therein a 
loosening of slimed-up morbid matter, and hence a new inflamma- 
tion. Tlie original inflammation in the first organ must remit, 
because the organism has not strength for two simultaneous inflam- 
mations, consequently it must slime-up again the morbid matters 
set fre^ in the first inflamed organ. In this way, out of an inflam- 
mation of the abdomen, by false employment of water, an inflam- 
matioil of the breast can be made, or an inflanmiation of the brain 
from that of the breast. When physicians employ water in in- 
flammation according to their method, they use it always too cold, 
and protract its use too long, so that they almost always must 
produce Metastases; they also use ice, which must be entirely 
excluded from true hydropathy. Under a proper employment of 
water the occurrence of a Metastasis is an impossibihty, and the 
directions for such an employment of water can be given so simply, 
and made so self-evident, that the most ignorant, when he has 
read them, cannot go wrong. In my ** Introduction to the Prac- 
tice of Hydropathy*' I will lay these down. 

I call false Metastasis that transplantation of inflammation which 
Is produced in another organ by poisonous substances newly intro- 
duced into the body. When, for example, for inflamed eyes 
mustard-plaster is applied behind the ears, or to the nape of the 
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neckf this is a fake Metastasis, which is purposely produced by 
the physicians for the purpose of (so called) abduction. Very 
commonly they effect this unintentionally, by the internal admin- 
istration of poisons, but quite in the same way. It is clear that 
the primary inflammation of one organ must in some degree remit, 
when by irritating remedies inflammation and ulceration are else- 
where produced, and the strength of the body is hereby divided ; 
but it is quite as clear that the morbid matters in the primarily 
inflamed organ can in this way not be got rid of, but that new 
poisonous matter must be introduced into the artificially inflamed 
part. 

True Metastasis is distinguished from the false by greater energy, 
and more strongly impressed primary character; the latter, in 
zaost eases, has already something of the chronic and instdioas 
form, and sometimes passes into this form. 

16. COUGH AND CATARRH. 

These are morbid symptoms of the commonest and slightest 
land, and in their origin are alwaj^ curative attempts at expulsion 
of morbid matter, by secretion of mucus. In chronic cases, they 
lose their prffi&ary and curative character, and degenerate into 
Torious secondary farms, as for example, into "stopping of the 
head," or into dry cough, which occurs in some chronic affections 
of the neck, and as a precursor of suppuration of the lungs. We 
have here only to do with the primary forms, which are never of 
Jong duration. Mid which bring about considerable secretion of 
slime. 

The excretions from the brain, that is, the excretory substance 
of the brain itself, as well as foreign poisonous matters, which have 
got into it through the circulation, are mostly excreted through the 
nose in mueus, less frequently out of the ears, least of all and only 
in disease, out of the orbits. Primary catarrh is thus an excretion 
<^ acrid foreign matters from the brain, and the inflammation of 
the mucous (Schneiderian) membrane of the nose, is produced by 
the acrid and corrosive power of these matters coming into con- 
tact with it. Allopathy, which in its supreme superficiality gener- 
ally takes the symptoms, and even the effects of disease for its 
essence, looks for the nature of catarrh in an inflanrimation of the 
Schneiderian membrane, whereas this is only an effect of the catarrh, 
and the essence consists in a purification- of the brain. Exposure 
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to cold 18 the usual cause of the oecmreiice of this puiificatkm, 
since the taking cold sets loose the slimed-up foreign matters, 
whereupon the purificatory straggle begms. Every one's feelings 
tell him that the cause and the seat of catarrh do not lie in the 
glands of the nose alone, but also, and mueh more, in the brain, 
since in the beginning of the catarrh confusion in the head comes 
on, and at the end of it, is succeeded by a feeling of comfort and 
hicreased freedom of the brain, which also manifests itself in fight- 
ness and freedom of the intellect, which at first was much 
oppressed. 

Quite analogous are all the phenomena, processes and causes of 
primary cough. With similar superficiality, allopathy explains its 
nature to be an inflammation of the mucus glands of the neek» 
whereas it is to be sought in an expulsion of foreign matters from 
the lungs. 

It is matter of rejoicing to see how primary cough and catarrh, 
under the water treatment, increase their excretions, and in this 
way are quickly cured. 

Stopping of the head is by the water-cure converted into run- 
ning catarrh ; and in like manner, dry cough, pain, and oppression 
of the breast, are converted into a critical cough, by which the 
morbid matters afe expelled, enveloped in slime, when they other- 
wise, at a more advanced stage, would have produced suppuration 
or water in the chest. 

The acrimony of the excretion in catarrh and oough, which, 
especially in the first, are often so corrosive that they painfully 
affect and give an inflammatory redness to the nostrils, and even 
to the adjoining part of the upper lip, proves sufficiently, that in 
the excreted mucus substances must be contained, which are some- 
thing quite different from simple mucus, which, as is well known, 
is altogether a mild, tasteless, and inodorous substance. 

In the great field of disease, the group of inflammatory forms 
borders on that of rheumatic, and in individual cases it is often 
doubtful under which group they ought to be classed. Primary 
cough and catarrh are also frequently transition-forms between 
these two groups. 

17. INTERMITTENT FEVER. 

Fever is usually divided into angiolic fever, (fever of the vessels,) 
intermittent fever, and nervous (typhus) fever. Angiolic fev«n, 
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again, are ^livided into prwuuy aod 8€[condary ; to the fint belong 
iaflammatory, to the second, typhus and putrid fevers. Catarrhal 
and rheumatic fevem form a transition-group, and according to 
their more inflammatory, or more nervous cluuacter, incline some- 
times to the primary angiolic fevers, sometimes to the nervous.* 

Among fevers, only the primary angiolic and the intermittent 
belong to the class of primary diseases ; catarrhal fevers also be- 
long to it, for the discussion of which we have no room in this 
edition ; they belong to the most unimportant and best known mor- 
bid phenomena, and their nature is clear from what has been said 
on inflammatory and rheumatic diseases. 

The symptoms of a diswdered or diseased stomach in fever, 
give to it that character which is usually named gastric. In the 
pure inflammatory form, the gastric character is wanting ; on the 
other hand, in intermittent, it is co-existent, and often predominant. 
Intermittent, b distinguished from gastric catarrhal fever, by its 
complete cessation for a fixed period, after which it again recurs ; 
there is a daily recurring intermittent, one in two days, and one 
in three. There are also intermittents which at distinct mtervals 
retain twice daUy. 

Symptoms of Intermittent Fever, 

I do not consider the preceding, and often very violent rigor, 
which is always the forerunner of inflammatory as well as inter- 
mittent fever, as a diagnostic and characteristic symptom, because 
it is no '' charaeteristicum,'' and because, moreover, I do not con- 
sider it as belonging to the disease itself, but* as a preparation 
for it. 

The symptoms of intermittent are blueness of the lips and nails, 
scanty secretion of watery urine, and a small quick pulse during 
the p^od of rigor. During the hot stage, which generally spreads 
itself downwards, the puke is full and quick, but still hard ; the 
urine becomes of a clear bright red color, the head is aflected, and 
hi the stcmaoh there is a feeling oi faiatness. To the dry heat, 
succeeds sweat, with a softening pulse ; the sweat has always an 
unpleasant, generally sour smell, and the urine throws down a 

* This division n iomewhat different from that adopted in the English 
school of medicine, in which fever is generally divided into three classes, 
inflamnaloiy or synoehoas, intermitlent, aad typhus. The nerrous fever of 
tii0 Gemwui school seems to oome aeiurast to our typhus.— TVomstotor. 
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copious precipitate, when it is allowed to stand for a time in a 
glaced vessel. During all the above described stages there is as 
ardent thirst for cold water, and in the course of the sweating 
period there is also a desire for a bath. 

2. The Nature of Intermittent 

Consists in foulness of the stomach, in disturbed activity of the 
sldn, along with the presence of morbid matter under the latter, 
and in a reaction of the organism against these evils. The fever 
is an attempt to expel the morbid matter, by sweat, out of the 
skin ; the severe thirst during the period of rigor, which does not 
exist in that of inflammatory diseases, does not proceed from ab- 
normal need of oxygen for new formations, but from the necessity 
for a solvent fluid, and proves the attempt of the organism to dis- 
solve the slimy cormpted matters in the stomach, and then, by 
means of water, to expel them by vomiting or diarrhoea: 

The cause c^ intermittent lies in disorder of the stomach, which 
is sometimes produced by faults of diet, sometimes by miasmetic 
admixtures in the air and water, sometimes by both these morbid 
causes together. 

3. The Effect of Hydropathy 

On intermittent* is a real cure of the disease by purging, vomit- 
ing, and critical sweat and urine. The water introduced through 
the stomach into the circulation, sets free the morbid matters from 
the enveloping slifne, and brings them into the burrent of exhala- 
tory fluid towards the skin. The bath strengthens the skin, puri- 
fies it, keeps the pores open, and by the consequent reaction con- 
ducts the current of fluids from the interior towards the skin. 

Although the water-cure always radically cures intermittent, 
when it is timely employed, it does not effect this so rapidly as in 
inflammatory fevers, because intermittent is -already a compound 
disease, and because it is no such pure and energetic curative form 
as the inflammatory. 

4. The Effects of Medicinal Treatment, 

In this, as in all other cases, medicine suppresses the sym|>toms, 
and thereby converts the primary into a secondary disease,—-^, e.. 
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into a ebronic settling down of the morbid matter. The febii- 
fiiges of physieians are cinchona, belladonna, arsenic. Since ihe 
curative efforts in fever principally spring from the stomach, the - 
latter must desist from these efforts, when substances which are 
injurious to it are introduced into it, and paralyse its powers* 
Then, naturally, the curative symptoms of the fever cease, and 
the doctoi's, when they have suppressed these by poison, or abstrao- 
Hon of blood, think, or at least sayi that they bave cured the <tis- 
ease. His own feelings always tell the patient the contrary; 
feeling and instinct, in primary diseases, never err, and never lie. 
Physiology and true pathology likewise say the contrary, and the 
tardy workings of such medicinal healings teach in a fearful way 
the contrary. 

Medicinal remedies always drive away intermittent for a time, 
but it always returns when the organism has somewhat recoi'ered 
itself. Then is medicine again given, and, often enough, it con- 
verts the curative disease into a destructive one, mto a mucus, or 
even into a putrid fever. These conversions by medical treat- 
ment often occur immediately, without an apparently healthy in- 
terval. Even after such intervals, and indeed after a series of 
years, there occur, not unfrequently as a consequence of medicine, 
ossification of the stomach, dropsy, enlargement of the liver, 
with diminution of the heart, and other destructive diseases. 

The diet in intermittent must be regulated by fixed rules ; in 
the other primary diseases, previously spoken of. Instinct and ap- 
petite are the only and infallible regulators of diet. In this, and 
many other respects, intermittent forms the transition from primary 
to secondary diseases. 

18. CONCLUDING REMARKS ON PRIMARY DISEASES. 

Although the rules for the practical employment of water 
against disease, along with the rules for diet, b^ong to a system 
of therapeutics, and consequently must be excluded from this 
book, still the statement of the practical fundamental rules is in its ' 
right place in a syst^n of pathology, because, from the latter, the 
foundation of the therapeutic system must be deduced* 

The colder the water is, the stronger is the reaction of that part 
<rf the body with which it is brought into contact ; the -colder it 
is, so much the more does the reaction accelerate the eircukiAion, 
and thereby excite to an abnormal degree the activity of the* 
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agguk to wkidi it k applM. Since, now, m all feyers, there k 
alreadj on abnormal ezeiteiiie&t of the circulation, tbe emj^oy- 
rnent of cold water, as a whole bath, or for waiting the airhole 
body, 18 ia these diseases injuriouSf and we must employ chilled 
(abgesdirecktes) water of from 56° to "77°. At least we must 
recollect that fever is inertated hy cold vfater, hut is fmtigated by 
chilled ; the mitigation occurs from the chemical operation of the 
water, the ^citement from the dynamic power ef its cold. Ex- 
ceptional cases may occur, in which the experienced water-doctor 
may think ^t to increase the fever, and therefore to employ for a 
time cold water, but the laic must never attempt thk ; and in gen- 
eral, to avoid much mischief, it is necessary to keep in mhid the 
above-named fundamental rule.* 

Instinct indicates in all primary diseases the proper mode of em- 
ploying water with such absolute infallibility, that in fevers it has 
a repugnaiiee against cold water, even when the patient, when 
free from fever, is accustomed to it, and when his instinct then 
prefers it. 

In thus dosing the discussion of primary diseases, I do not pre- 
tend by an/ means to have exhausted tbe subject, but refer to the 
iitle-ps^, which only promises " outlines** of pathology. 



N. 

SECONDARY OR DESTRUCTIVE DISEASEa 

1. GENERAL PRELIMINARY REMARKS, 
i 

Although the remodelling of the section on primary diseases 
which I hafe undertaken, neither in the compreheosivenesa of the 
material nor in the arrangement and form, has^ attained that de- 
gree of perfection for which I would strive if I had more leisure 
for writmgi I am compelled by many circumstances, in this section 
on secondary diseases, to be still more superficial^ and again to 
print it, with but few changes ia its former shape and contents. 

• Note by the Translator. — These observations are of great impoTtance, as 
Pnessnitz hiifiself, in his later practice, has done much mischief by bis indis- 
crimiitftte u^B of cold water \ and the majority of so-called water-doctor% 
b^iag serviie^imatatoM of him, without his tact and experience, have in this 
way done still more to bring the whole science into discredit. 
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As, in all classes of things created by the hnman intellect, there 
ar» iadividnal grroups of transition, this is also the case in every 
imaginable classification of disease. With more leisure, I would 
dedicate a special section to the transition groups ; at present, I 
mast content myself with designating verbally, as such, those forms 
of disease which constitute this group, without, therefore, giving 
them diear pn^er place in this bo<^. 

2. THE MODE OF ORIGIN AND THREE STAGES OF SECONDARY 

DISEASES. 

In discQSsiBg primary diseases, it has been already shown how 
poisonous and me£oinal substances convert primary into secondary 



False diet is genwally co-operative in the development of sec- 
ondaxy illness. In this I comprehend eating acrid articles of 
food, and alcoholic liquors ; further, the want of bodily exercise, 
residmg in unhealthy and corrupted air, as is but too often the 
ease in the houses of the poor, and the eating relatively too much 
at meal-times. He who has not a strong stomach should never 
eat his fill ; nor i^ould he who leads a sedentary life, even when 
he has a strong stcHnach — ^for one departure from nature drags the 
other with it. It is unnatural not to satisfy the appetite, but it is 
also unnatural to lead a sedentary life. Only those who have 
strong stomachs, and, moreover, take much exercise, should al- 
ways eat their fill, presupposing that they follow water diet. 

Other co-operative oauses in producing secondary disease are — 
over-exertion of single organs, especially of the brain and the or- 
gans of generation, and moreover, emotions of mind of a strong or 
depressing nature. 

A disturbance in the equilibrium of the circulation and other 
functions is produced by long continued false and partial use of 
Gold water. He, for instance, who daily washes his face and head 
with cold water, but his feet never, or very seldom, must, sooner 
or later^ bring on coldness of the feet, and an accumulation of 
blood and heat in the head. Affections arising from false circula- 
.tion of the blood are called, in common life, " fulness of blood "; 
but the idea which is at the bottom of this expression is quite a 
false one. There is no such thing as an affection from fulness of 
blood — i, e,, one arising from too much blood — the apparent aflfec- 
tion idways coming from false and unequal circulation of the blood. 

6* 
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In cold water lies the remedy for this affaction ; but, for this end, 
it must be used in exactly the opposite way to that whioh phyM< 
cians intend and advise. 

Secondary disease has three different stages, which indeed, in 
reality, are not sharply distinguished, but pass insensibly into each 
other. 

The first stage is the period o£ frequently recurring exertion of 
the body to reproduce an acute disease for its cure ; but these 
attempts never succeed perfectly without the assistance of water. 
In this stage, acute pains frequently occur, which either terminate 
in a hot, red swelling — as, for instance, in tooth-ache and other 
rheumatic affections, or which find a vent in abnormal secretion 
of slime out of the nostrils, air- tubes, eyes, throat, or bowels, or 
which succeed in throwing out eruptions or sores. All these va- 
rious forms are decided signs that the body has still the power and 
the will to cure itself ; but it has no longer the power to effect this 
by a general and radical reaction, by a real acute disease, but at- 
tempts to attain it by degrees, by frequently repeated partial 
struggles of an acute form. When, in this stage, a new attack on 
the organism takes place, perhaps arising from cold, it always re- 
acts against it by acute pains; and, when the painful curative 
efforts of this first stage are suppressed by medicine, then the 
organism passes into the second chronic stage of disease, which is 
an apparent state of tolerable health, and a state of rest. In this 
stage, the organism has no longer the power to attempt its own 
cure, but still enough to retain in statu quo the netted <and hedged- 
in morbid matters. When, in this stage, unfriendly influences act 
upon the body, it no longer attempts to expel the morbid matters 
thus stirred up, but rather to re-envelop them. For this reason, 
the previous acute pains, which are nothing else than the battle- 
music of the curative combat, pass off, and instead of them comes 
on an uncomfortable, dull oppression of the nerves, in which the 
patient feels an anxious longing for the pains. Instead of the 
pains, however, two much worse symptoms set in— -firstly, dimin* 
ished power and energy of the whole machine ; and, secondly, the 
consciousness of the sick man, which tells him that all is not right 
under his skin, that there is an enemy there, that there the germ 
of death is forming and moving itself. 

Not unfrequently there comes with the second stadium a corpu- 
lence of a well-known .kind, that embonpoint of superfoetation, 
with its peculiarly puffed-out and impotent expression* combing 
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vsHallj with baldness and dimness of the eyes. When to ibis is 
added a little rouge on the elie^» the whole looks like a mockerj 
on the healthy man— like a stufiM doll, l^erfcheless, a patient 
in the second stage can look tolerably well after his afiitrs, and is 
generally reckoned a heidfhy man, becaiose he is thick and fat, and 
has no acute symptoms. 

The third stage is that of annihilation— either of single organs 
and senses, when the affection is only local, or of Itfe itself, when 
it is g^eral, or in organs which affsct fife. In the last case, this 
stago is a tedious, fearful, chronic dymg out, the struggles and 
pains of which may last for uevenl yeanu » 

In this third period, the orgaaian has no longer Aie power and 
the juices to tame down continuously the istemri unfriendly mat- 
ters by envelopment; on which aecount, bmg set free, they 
begin to corrode and ulcerate the interior ; first of aH, in those 
oxgims and parts ei the body where they ajio most copiously de^ 
posited. Thus arise chrwuc suppuration of single internal <HrgaBa» 
oi the lungs, of the liver, of the stomach, <fec. Thus arise, more- 
QTor, caries of the bones, and the so-called fistulas and cancefs ; 
also the giving way of the walls of blood-tessels, whieh, in the 
larger arteries, occanons death. Thus arise, also, the destruction 
of single organs of the senses, especially of the sight and hearing. 
Thus arise, also, deformities and faults (the congenital naturally 
excepted), formation of cartilage, ossifications, p<dypu8es« and 
growths of all kinds — all through poisoning. 

Many diseases of the third period may come on at once after 
poisoning, without being preceded by the two first stages, when 
the poisoning has been pushed, by bunglers, beyond the rules of 
the medical art. 

To the third stadium belongs the chronic^ pale, and. cold swell- 
ing, called dropsy. (See below the process of production of this 
disease.) 

It is certainly possible that a chronic disease may arise from one 

or more of the above-named faults in diet ; but it is an extremely 
rare case when this happens without the oo^c^ratioa of poisoning 
by medicine^ ^ 

Whoever in an acute disease, has taken an energetic medicine, 
has lost the possibillity of dying a natural death from the weak- 
ness of old age ; he must, sooner or later, die miserably of a sec- 
ondary disease, unless, indeed, he ^ures himselfi and regenerates 
his body by the water-cure and water diet 
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Tlioa, utio readctt this book, when tiie black bowl of poiBOB k 
keld oat to tbee, cast it from thee, mindful of this wanung : that 
what thotfto-day diinkest, wiH, in a fatare year, bring thee a death 
ei Imgering disease. 

Are not' my deductions on the bte, though deadly, wo^ngs of 
poison obvious enough to give thee of themselves convietton? 
Must thotii hare proofs from experience also ? These, too, ore 
not wantitfg. 

The fflxitous Toffana, in Naples, knew tow to arrange her doses 
BO that, according to the wish of her cuBtomers, they effected the 
death of the victim within various periods, either immediately, or 
ftfier one ^ear, or after ten. Hiis lady was a medical gemus, and 
most assuredly she woidd have '* cured" acute disease, aecording 
to rule, w^th her little ''remedies,'* sinoe it was so easy for her to 
measure imt the exact dose. Many victims, also, of Brinvilliers 
and Gesme Timm died of one or other of the above-cited secQn* 
dary diseases, some years after having been poisoned. 

I should be sorry if, in spite of what I have said, any tme should 
rejoin: ''These criminals gave poison, but doctors give medk- 
cfaie.*' Ifot taking into account that, according to every appro- 
priate definition, poison is identical with medicine— -{the only dif- 
ference lies; not in the thing, but in the intention ; when pcdson is 
given to do an injury, then it is 'called poison ; when it is given 
under the iHusion of thereby heaHng, then it is called medicine)—^ 
and that the intention alters nothing in things of simHar nature ; 
ph3rsiciaite nevertheless, in all energetic, acute diseases, administer 
poisons even according to the most confined terminology, in which 
only the 'most destructive poisons get that name^^-^they administer 
arsenic, mercury, belladonna, prussic acid ; in short, they empty 
the whole arsenal of death. 

3. CURE OF SBCONDART DISEASES. 

ISnce^thlB causes of complete diseases are foreign matters in the 
suffering organism, which must be conveyed out of it, a real cure 
is only possible through the activity of the organism supported by 
the decomposing power of water, by which the skin and stomach 
are brought to exert their strongest reaction and greatest activity. 

In acute diseases medicine bikids the eye of a dull-sighted ob- 
serve* by the appearance of healing, which poisoning spreads over 
its pernicious work by driving away the symptoms ; but, in chronic 
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disease, no delusion is at ber command, and she acknowledges her 
impotence. 

Hydropathy cures all secondary diseases in the first and second 
stages with perfect certainty. He who, in the first stage, goes 
into a water establishment, may reckon npon an equally quick and 
radical cure, since his body of itself presses forward to crisis and 
cure. Those in the second stage must make up their minds to a 
tedious cure, because it requires a long time to be brought back 
to the state of the first stage, whereupon then the cure is certain. 
By perseverance, they will be healed from aH their sufferings, and 
will not only recover their former health, but also theur bodily 
strength. 

Patients in the third stage «re only partially and conditieiially 
curaUe, and have so kng, and laborious, and disagreeable a cure 
before them, that they must examine thenoselves well, to see if 
they have the will to persevere. 

The first condition of curability is always this, — ^tbat there is 
still enough of vital power left ; and tlie second, that no suppura- 
tion of the lungs has yet set in. With these two pre-suppositions, 
the water-cure cures advanced suppuration of internal organs, — 
such as those of the mouth, the oesophagus, the stomach and the 
bowels, — because, in these cases,- the water, by drinking and clys- 
ters, can be introduced directly into them. Of cancerous diseases 
are curable, the external, and those in the stomach and bowels (?) ; 
also fistulae ; moreover, all external chronic suppurations, which 
are a sign of a good constitution, since the organism has the power 
to drive the morbid matters to the surface. Caries of the bones 
is also curable ; as also diseased afiections of all the senses ; if 
their nerves are not yet wholly destroyed. Deaf and blind peo- 
ple have, in the water-cure, regained the power of acute hearing 
and sight. Finally, mcipient dropsy is curable. 

All these patients must make up their minds to a cure of from 
one to three years.* The cure lasts so much the longer the deeper 

* Further experience has satiflfied M. Francke that He has here rather 
overstated the time necessaiy for a cure. He seems to have had in his eye 
the results of the Orae&nberg practice, where a cure of three years is by no 
means uncommon, but the unconscionable length of which is mainly attrib- 
utable to the perverted system there adopted with .regard to diet, clothing,, and 
the use of too cold water. (See Part III.) In M. Francke's own practice, he 
has seldom had a patient under treatment for more than from six to nine 
months. — Translator. 
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the rooto of the affectioa have struck into the organbm, and es- 
pecially when more affections than one are united in the same 
body. 

It is not prudent, in such cases, to push the cure, and endeayor 
to force a speedy crisis. Before the latter is possible, a long penod 
of recovering and strengthening must elapse — ^not reckoning the 
exceptions, where the organism is yet strong, and the affection is 
only local. In ordinary course, it is not judicious to let such a 
patient sweat daily, until a crisis comes on ; it is rather preferable, 
at fitting periods, to alternate water-cf^^ alone, with the proper 
wat^-ct^re. 

4. WANT OF APPBTrrB— ^HEARTBURN AND BRUCriATION HARD AND 

BLUOOIBH STOOLS FALSE MUCOUS OBSTRUCTION ^WORMS. 

Continued loss of appetite may have its origin in two differeat 
organs — namely, in the stomach (and bowels) and in the skin. 
When the first organ is diseased and weak, it is not capable of 
converting the food, quickly and normally, into chyle and blood; 
when the second organ is weak and inactive, there is no longer the 
nornial necessity for much blood, because the inactive skin does 
not exhale with sufficient quickness the excretions of the body. 
When this excretion stagnates, there is no place, nor desire, for 
new formed matter, consequently, not sufficient appetite. 

Sluggish digestion is removed by the internal use of water; 
stagnating cutaneous exhalation, by the external use of water. In 
this lies the reason why the cold bath so decidedly increases the 
appetite. If, at the same time, water is not drunk, the digestive 
organs cannot supply as much as the skin excretes, and as the body 
therefore demands, if it is not to lose weight. 

Experience has given, as an average result, that in the water 
diet from one-half to as much more is eaten, as in the old coffee, 
wine, and beer diet, from which we may draw the irrefragable 
conclusion, that, in the water regime, the body is renewed from a 
half to once, more quickly than under the old regime. If the 
natural cycle of complete renewal of the body comprehends four 
years, it requires in a so-called healthy man, under the old diet, 
«ix or eight ; in a chronically sick man still more, or rather, in such 
a case, no further radical renovation is possible. 

Only when the body, as intended by nature, quickly renew* 
itself, and the excretory flesh, <fec., is dissolved and exhaled, has 
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ihe laiter the normal firmneas, hardneM, and streng^ ; tbe iHora 
slowly the process goes on the tenderer, softer, and flahfaier is th» 
flesh, and, in particular, the organism is inclined to the production 
of fat, pre^supposing that no exhausting chronic evil is present. 
It surpasses all expectation to watch how a Uiorough water diet 
converts the flabby, miserable, tender«like flesh of the coffee, 
brandy, and medicine diet, into muscles of iron. 

HeartbuBi and eructations, as habitual phenomena, arise in this 
way. In weak and diseased stomachs the food and drink pasa 
mto acidity, of w^ich the stomach then seeks to rid itself. The 
heartburn and eructation are to be regarded as an incomplete at- 
tempt at vomiting, and, by a proper use of waier, they pass into 
the latter, whereby the stomach is then purified. This, in most 
cases, is quickly attained by water ; but it requires a much longer 
time so to heal and strengthen the stomach, as that it can digest 
normally, and that hereafter no acidity can arise in it. 

Hard and constipated stools sense from weakness, inactivity, and 
too small a secretion of fluid in the large bowels, and e8pe(»ally 
in the rectum. When the digested chyle is absorbed in the ileum 
and jejunum, there remain, of the digested mass, the thicker, and 
therefore not absorbable constituents, which pass in a dried-up 
state into the large bowels, into which, normally, a considerable 
quantity of mueus and fluid is secreted for the purpose of carrying 
forwards the excrements. When, however, from taking much 
medicine, the vessels of these bowels are dried up and pai-tially 
destroyed,— moreover, when by much sitting, an inactivity of the 
rectum is produced, this slimy fluid is not secreted in sufficient 
quantity, and the stools become hard and sluggish. 

False mucous obstruction is that diseased state of the stomach 
in which tbe food is not duly dissolved, but passes into a slime-like 
mass. This phenomenon arises in weakness of the stomach from 
a want of acidity and energy in the gastric juice. The most com- 
mon cause of it is long-continued taking of medicine, whereby the 
nerves and glands of the stomach are weakened and partially 
destroyed. 

Worms in the bowels only occur when there is disease and 
mucous obstruction in these organs ; they are parasitical animals 
which do not exist out of the bowels, and therefore never can 
come into the body from without. 

The worst species of these worms is the tape-worm. Many 
people avoid drinking water because they are afraid of swallowmg 
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with it the joong or an eg|^ of the tfl^e-vorm. If these peopte 
would only take the trouble to Uank a Iktie they wovM soon get 
rid of such a fear. Have old tape- worms ever been found in 
water ? No. Whence, then, are the young tape-worms or their 
e£;g8 to eome into the water ? 

Tape- worm, however, can very easfly arise from total abstinence 
from drinking water ; for it is a parasitical animal which is gener- 
ated in weak bowels, and the bowek can only retain their full 
energy by drinking cold water. 

Those who saturate their children within and without with cold 
water may feel assured that they never will be tormented with 
worn» and worm-doctors. The expulsion of worms by medicine 
ean only have this consequence, that more are always generated, 
because the bowels are always weakened by the medi<^e; 
strengthen them and they will purify themselves with great 
energy. 

The medicinal expulsion of the tape- worm is truly fearful. The 
worm is to be poisoned m the body, or so much p<Hson is to be 
passed under his nose that he runs away in a fright. A feaif ul, 
senseless experiment which has already caused the dea^ of many 
men, and is quite worthy of allopathy. Must not this p<Hson go 
into the stomach, and consequently person the container of the 
worm as well, and either kill him or make him sick ? Even when 
the expulsion of the animals is attained^ and the man escapes with 
life; the mischief which the poison does to the stomach and bowels 
is usually much worse than was the burdoi of lodgii^ the 
animals. 

All those causes which produce mucous obstruction and disease 
of the bowels may also become primary or remote causes of 
worm-disease : medicine, false diet, eating hot food and drink, 
deficient water drinking, &c, 

I recollect, in my native townj a tragi-comic occurrence, where 
two la<fies, an aunt and her niece, who, for fear of tape-worms 
only drank boiled w^ter, but at the same time took a due quantity 
of medidne, tcia, and coffee, both got tape-worms* 
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5. XZHAU8TXKO DIABRHIBA — TRUS MUC01T8 OBSTRUCTION* — INBUBA- 
nON OF BLIMB, AND INVUBATIONS IN THB WALLS OF THB M" 

6B8TITK CANAL CHRONIC INFLAMMATION, OB SUPPURATION IV 

THB BIOBSTIYE CANAI/— CANOBR OF THB STOMACH. 

Exhausting diarrhoea arises from complete ruin of the ahsorbing 
bowels (the ileum and jejtmum). When these bowels do not per- 
form, or onlj incompletely perform the absorption of the digestive 
chjle, the latter passes with all, or most of the fluids, into the 
large bowels, and is expelled from them m a fluid state. 

Secondary ee ejihausing diarrhoea has, therefore, quite a differ- 
ent or^n from the primary. While the latter is produced by an 
abnormal secretion of* fluid in the large bowels, the former arises 
frcHB defective abscH-ption in the small bowels. 

It is certain that exhausting diarrhoea very rarely arises from 
other causes than from the continued use of strong medicines ; I 
believe, indeed that it never arises from any other cause than p<x- 
soniflg. 

The mode of origia of true mucous obstruction has been already 
explained. The nature of this disease j^onsists in an abnormally 
copious secretion c^ mucus fhom the mucous glands. There is 
a double reason for this abnormal secretion, and true mucous 
obstruction has a double nature. 

The first cause consists in disease of the mucous glands, espe- 
cially in weakness of them, which is usually produced by medicinal 
treatment of primary inflammation of the glands, much seldomer 
by excessive exertion of mngle organs (as for example the organs 
of generation by excessive sensual debauchery), sometimes also by 
perverted diet and want of cleanliness. 

Medicinal poisoning is here, as in every secondary disease, the 
chief cause. Often enough, imder the hands of the doctors, are 
inflammatory, catarrhal, and even intermittent fevers converted into 
slime fevers : such a cimversion is only possible by poisoning. 

This kind of true mucous obstruction, t. e., of abnormal secretion 
of mucus from disease of the glands^ occurs more rardy in the 
digestive caaal. 

* From the novelty and importance of this tubject the translator has been 
induced to insert, at the end of Part I., an additional chapter on it, taken 
from a later work by the author. For some cases iDastrathre of the tKstmenl 
of this afieetien, see Appendix to Part 11. 
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The second kind of true mucous obstruction consists in an abnor- 
mal secretion of mucus for the purpose of enveloping and mitigat- 
ing poisonous substances forced upon the body. This species, 
therefore, does not arise from disease of the mucous glands, but 
from a protective operation of the organism against unfriendly- 
matters forced upon it. 

When sliming-up of the digestive organs has been produced, the 
old art of healing employs medicinal purifying remedies against its 
symptoms. 

Emetics in a stomach which is not quite ruined, or not uncom- 
monly weak, effect the expulsion of the remains of the food, of a 
portion of the emetic itself, sometimes also the whole of it ; more- 
over, of the fluids that have been drunk, and especially of that 
mucus which has been newly called forth by the poison of the 
emetic ; in one word, it effects the expulsion of the substances lying 
free and loose in the stomach. But the original old masses of 
slime, against which the vomit is given, and which by means of 
their tough adhesiveness stick fast in the dried-up spots of the walls 
of the stomach, can never be broken up without previous solution. 
On this account the old art of healing previously gives medicinal 
so-called solvent remedies. Physicians must have an extraordinary 
idea of the processes going on in the stomach, if they believe that 
these solvent poisons will address themselves, according to order, 
to the masses of slime, and break them up. On the contrary, ats 
soon as a new medicine gets into the stomach, the latter must 
react against it, must prepare new slime to envelop it. Of the 
solution of tbe old mucus is so little the question, that it rather 
settles itself more firmly down, because the stomach, after the new 
poisoning, is always more affected and weakened. If, after the 
solvent remedy, there comes an emetic, it is certainly followed by 
A copious evacuation of mucus and bile ; but these have only just 
been called forth by the remedy which was given, and therefore are 
still swimming loose in the stomach . The old mucus, which adheres 
firmly to the walls, can be dissolved and expelled by nothing except 
water. 

Exactly tlie same is the case with purgatives, only with this dif- 
ference, that these produce a new secretion of mucus, principally 
in the bowels, and occasion partial purging. 

The oftener such medicinal purifications are undertaken, so much 
the more does the slime accumulate, and if the proceeding is obsti- 
nately continued, in the end these remedies have, at last, no out- 
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ward effect ; they are heaped up along with the slime in the internal 
canals, for the power of reaction of the organs is hroken. At kst, 
a complete plastering-up of the bowels, and a lingering death may 
eni^e, which, for nervous torments, has no equal. 

If some of my readers are not convinced by my explanation of 
the effects of the operation of medicinal '* purifying" r^nedies, I 
can bring forward proofs, from experience, against the striking 
power of which no opposition is possible-*— namely, those who, 
shortly after having midergone this process, particularly for inter- 
mittent fever, have betaken themselves to the water-cure, have 
frequently in it got a purifying crisis, in which not only large masses 
of slime, but also the medicines which they had taken^ distinctly 
recognizable by the taste, have been brought up. Those who have 
been long subjected to medicinal treatment for stomach disease, 
Dtay be assured that they harbor much slime and medicinal matter 
in the digestive canal, — ^they may rest assured that they will attain 
a radical purification by the water-cure, if they have perseverance 
enoughy and can dispose of time and money, so as not to foi*eak off 
the cure before the coming on of crisis, or during its progress. 

Some one who does not know the water-cure from his own ex- 
perience will, perhaps, here object, that an excess of water-drink- 
ing in perfectly pure digestive organs may also produce vomiting 
and purging— possibly, indeed, vomiting, but never purging ; and 
then what is vomited is nothing but pure water, without bad or 
medicinal taste. This vomiting is only possible when more water 
is forced upon the stomach than it can by the greatest extension 
contain, and instinct strives so much against this, that such folly 
can seldom happen. Two circumstances prove that in purificatory 
crises in the water-cure old impurities and slimed-up medicinat 
matters are at the bottom of them ; namely, in vomiting it i& 
proved by the masses of slime ^d their villanous taste, which is 
often unmistakeably medicinal ; and m diarrhoea it is proved by 
the masses of slime which pass off, and a still more striking proof 
is this circumstance, that after the crisis is completed, no quantity 
of water will produce these evacuations. 

The less important the mucoids obstruction is, the sooner and 
easier follows the crisis ; the older and greater, the later it comes^ 
because in this case it requires a long time to strengthen the stom- 
ach, (fee, so that it gets strength enough to produce and carry 
thnmgh the crisis. As soon as a feeling of comfort and energy has 
been attained, then begins the purifying combat. Most certainly 
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17 people haye left the wiUer-euve without getting a exiais, be- 
canM they gave it up too boob, and without gueesii^ how it looked 
ia the ioaide of their bowels. 

In people medicinally poisoned acoording to law, the same ap- 
peaiaooes have presented themselTes as in the dissection of those 
poifioiied (assassinated) contrary to law, as, for instance, in many 
Tietims of Oesme Timm. Persons who, aocordbig to the secret 
eonfessions of this crimtnid, had long before been poisoned by her, 
and died some years after the tiia], had in their stomachs a ccdlec* 
tkm <^ hardened slime, which by chemical examination was found 
to contain araenic. These unhappy victims m^fat with certainty 
haye been saved by the water-cure timely adopted. 

In the preceding pages we have spoken of the effects of medici- 
nal emetics upon stomachs not entirely weakened. If, howevca*, 
the stomach is so weak that it is not equal to the strong muscular 
eiertion necessary for medicinal vomiting, and if, ther^ore, no 
evacuation follows, it is at all times certain that the medicine re- 
mains during life in the body, since only a very small portion of it 
is absorbed by digestion ; by much the larger, however, is settled 
down, enveloped in mucus, in the walls c^- the stomach, after the 
latter has separated the fluid in the medicine, the originid water. 
irom the soKd and properly medicinal portions. It adopts this 
process in general with every fluid medicine. We must not be- 
lieve that there is on earth any other drop-like fluid besides water ; 
all other things, apparently fluid, are nothing else than a mixture oi 
exceedingly minute solid substances with water. Although chem* 
istry will, perhaps, never be able to separate completely from each 
other the fluids and the original solid atoms in any g^ven mixed 
fluid, the stomach can do it, at aU events partially ; and it effects 
this, partly by its decomposing juice, partly, in poisonous fluids, by 
the newly-effd&ed mucus, which is an admirable filterer, since solid 
matters remain fixed in it, while fluids trickle through. The stom- 
ach is the best chemist ; and it acts in this way with all mixed 
fluids which are introduced into it, eq>ecially with medkHues, if it 
does not immediately get rid of them by vcMntdag or purging. 
When, therefore, in this book, we speak of the settling-down of 
medicines in a weak stomach, this always relates only to the solid 
medi<anal particles, for it is not at all intended to be maintained 
that medicines remain as a fluid mixture in the stomach, which, 
indeed, would be an evident absurdity. As soon as the solid parts, 
tlw real quintessence of the medicme in the stomach, are separated 
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from the water and enveloped in slime, tbe Ifttter settles itself down, 
and in time hardens into a solid mass, just as the mucus, which ia 
weak stomachs is effused into the motith, aad adheres to the teeth, 
hardens into tartar. 

If the correctness of my reasoning on the tnefficacj of medicinal 
emetics is disputed, and it is doubted that the sHme evacuated by 
such means is only that newly called forth by the remedy, one 
can convince himself of it by administering an emetic to a pure 
healthy stomach. As soon as the latter has decmnposed it, it 
feek that it is poison, and for double reasons it must prepare new 
masses of slime, first, in order to protect itself, its glands, nerves^ 
vessels, <fec., against the poison ; secondly, in order to expel the 
latter, which is HO otherwise possible than by the help of tiiis dip- 
pery means of transport — ^unless, indeed, immediately after the 
emetic large quantities of cold water or milk are drunk, whereby 
the power of vomiting is aff6r<kd to the stomach, and it is spared 
the necessity of secretmg slime. One may convince himself stil 
more decidedly that vomits, in the purest, healthiest stomachy pro- 
duce slime, if one of the 60«caned solvent medicines i» previously 
given, and allowed to (^erate for an hour. 

In an exactly similar manner do medicitial ptsgatives, even in 
the healthiest bowels, produce evacuations of mucus, and in the 
same way in obstructed bowels the evacuations after purgatives 
are never evacuations ci oM morbid matters, but of newly effused 
slime. 

The water-cure for hardened sHme in the d^estive canal ocmsiels 
in much drinking, in sitz-baths, wet bandages round the body and 
clysters ; it is here, as always, pre-supposed, as a first postukta 
of every water-cure or water-diet, that the patient • takes a daily 
bath, that is, a daily washing or bathing of the whole body in eoU 
or ckQled water. 

In old mucous obstruction, more water must at first be drraik 
than thirst requires, because the quantum required by thirst is 
quickly digested, and, therefore, has no time to dissolve the hard- 
ened mucus. But this drhiking beyond thirst must not be 
pushed too far, if it is not to do injury. A couple of glasses 
beyond thirst are sufficient to afford the stcHnach the means of so- 
lution. 

If, when sitz-baths are taken, water is drunk, and the body at 
the same time is rubbed and kneaded with the wet hands,-— the 
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procedara has the most natural similltiide to the washing out of a 
/dirty cask. 

The sitz-bathy by the conjunction of different effects, is one of 
the greatest among the great benefits with which the genius of 
Priessnitz has endowed suffering humanity. The ^eet% 'pf this 
bath, in regard to strengthening the digestion, and to ex6iting the 
purifying struggle, would appear truly miraculous, if it were not 
possible BO easily and naturally to explain them. 

Firstly, the bath, peculiarly efficacious from its long duration, 
dvaws out from the external skin and muscles of the lower belly 
the naorbid and medicinal substances which have been long lodged 
in them, by producing eruptions and sores. 

Secondly, it thoroughly strengthens the nenres of the gang- 
lionic system. 

Thirdly, by the general effect of cold water, as well as by the 
wet rubbmg and kneading, it strengthens the muscles of the belly, 
and encourages the peristaltic movement of the bowels, without 
which digestion is impossible. 

Fourthly, by its mechanical pressure, it encourages vomiting, 
when this is necessary. Other healing effects of the sit«-bath on 
other organs belong not to this place. 

Wet bandages, in all respects, assist the operation of the sitv- 
bath. 

Clysters serve i<a ih^ purification and strengthening of the ree- 
tum, and in all cases of digestive weakness are a necessary part of 
the water-cure. For, where there is sliming' up and weakness of 
the stomach, there are also ftli^^hnes& and accumulation of slime 
in the rectum. 

Constipation occurs not only in chronic diseases of the stomaqh, 
but also temporarily, in almost every acute disease, when it is 
treated according to the old medicinal regime. The- constipation 
^and the medicine together- naturally take away the appetite, and 
this so generally, that we are accustomed to regard loss of appe- 
tite as a natural, necessary effect of the disease itself. Take to 
water, ye who are sick, and you will preserve good appetite and 
good stools, and you will then perceive that the most important 
functions are disturbed, not by the disease, but by the physic. 
In water treatment the appetite sometimes fails for a day in sharp 
fevers, seldom for two, and never longer. 

If, during an acute disease, a disturbed, constipated state of the 
bowels has been occasioned by medicine, and, at a later period, this 
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function again goes on normally, the old excrements, whose expul- 
sion had been delayed for days and weeks, often remain lying in 
the rectum, to which they adhere by means of mucus, and become 
indurated. Their solution and expulsion are only possible by re- 
peated cold-water clysters ; at the same time, the rectum recovers 
its energy thereby. In persons who have sxinlc into the wretched- 
ness of bad digestion and constipation, the clysters, at first, usually 
pass off before they are warmed in the bowel, and without being 
followed by any, w by cmy considerable, excretion. We must not 
be led astray by this ; we must persevere, and the water will soon 
be taken up, and at intervals whde clysters will be absorbed, as a 
proof how much the bowels are in need of the healing element. 
Then follow normal stools, and, after a long period, perhaps after 
several months, begins the solution and expulsion of the old ex- 
crement, hardened into balls (scybalae). 

As the excrement hardens itself and is much compressed, it is 
possible that the rectum should gamer up incredible quantities of 
it in a small space, before it becomes so stopped up, that atrophy or 
some other deadly disease ensues. There have been examples, in 
sea- voyages, that passengers for a long time, even for weeks, have 
had no stools, without entirely losing their appetite or health. 
Truly, indeed, the lower belly is distended by suc^ an accumulation ; 
nevertheless it is astonishing how it can contain the residuum of 
so many meals. When, at a later period, the usual soft stools 
again occur, without any excretion of the old huxl, dry excrement, 
the circumference of the lower belly is reduced by the still greater 
compression of the latter, without, however, attsdning its normal 
slendemess. In spite of this internal accumulation, tolerable 
health may be enjoyed for years ; but, in the end, if no other dis- 
ease cuts short life, it makes a natural death impossible ; which, 
indeed, is always impossible, if chronic mischief hes concealed in 
the body. 

Those parts of the stomach and bowels which are covered with 
hardened slime die out organically, and pass into induration, be- 
cause these spots are prevented by the adhering slime from being 
organically active ; they are prevented from secreting the gastric 
juice or absorbing chyle ; they are prevented from throwing out 
their own excretions, and therefore renovation is also impossible. 
For these reasons, these porti<His nmst die off, and the spots 
covered with slime must pass into induration. 

The symptoms of hardened slime in the digestive caml come 
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forth unequivocally in the beginning of water-cure crises, and in 
dissections of deitd bodies. The symptoms in patients out of the 
water-cure are in all such cases not very prominent Pain there 
is none. If the slime affects only smAll spaces in the large bowels, 
no effects are perceptible for a long time, and 63rmptoms sometimes 
never present themselves. An internal imperceptible working is 
indeed always present, and it consists in a s(»newhat repressed 
ButriUon of the body. When, however, obstructions and indura- 
tions of this kind are {n^sent in the stomach, there are always still 
more important indurations in the bow^s, because the slime al- 
ways settles itself first in the latter, particularly in the cells of the 
large bowels. In the same proportion that a man has obstruc- 
tions and indurations in his digestive canal, sp is he leaner and 
paler. Thus, leanness and paleness are the chief symptoms of 
mucous obstructions, as also, in a high degree of this disease, 
hypochondria and affectbns of the nervous system. If a person 
suffers from all these symptoms, without having any distinct, 
visiUe disease, the digestive organs are always the seat thereof, 
and usually there is mucous obstruction in these organs. People 
of firm flesh and ruddy countenance seldom suffer from it, and 
never to any extent. 

It is easy to show in what way mucous obstruction produces 
leanness and paleness. The more surfaces in the digestive organs 
are obstructed and indurated, the less surface is left in acti\dty, for 
digestion and absorption of the chyle. In this way, a considerable 
portion of the nourishing matter of the food passes off unelab(»iited 
in the excrements. Henee, all people so affected are inclined to 
overheat themselves, because the body denaands more nourishment 
than the digestive organs can elabcnuie; hence, in spite of the 
quantity of food daily consumed by them, which, in a healthy di- 
gestion, would suffice for the continued nourishment of a strong 
fleshy body, theirs becomes leaner and leaner. 

As most men have not sound digestive organs, when they satisfy 
their appetite completely, and to the point of not being able to 
eat more, they suffer great inconvenience. Hence has arisen the 
common rule, that it is healthiest to leave off eating before the 
appetite b fully satisfied. For medicinally poisoned stomaclis, 
this prescription is a wise one, but for healthy stomachs it is an 
absurdity — ^namely, if, with health of stomach, an active life is 
combined. He who has recovered hk digestion hy a water-cm^i 
and hereafW adheres to water-diet, feels himself most comfortable 
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and healthy when he eats his fill ; and, indeed, in our moderately 
cold climate, fat meats are especially healthy to a sound man* 
particularly for sustainiog the comfortable warmth of the body: 
Truly, indeed, he who has a stomach after the old regime, gets 
only acidity from fat, and ought not to eat it, and in general must "^ 
lioi eat his fill : bo more should he who leads a sedentary life. 

Do you believe that Nature would hare given to man an appe- 
tite for more than he oijght to eat t Do you believe, also, that 
Kature has imposed penitences and privations on ijaan ? "So ; this 
has been done by man himself. 

When the appetite of a sound water-stomach has been satisfied 
to the utmost with good fat bits, no penitence follows thereupon, 
but that highly enjoyable, self-satisfied state of digestion which 
only the healthy Baan knows. 

"With obstruction is usually combined hiLrd and sparing stools, 
and congestion of blood in the head, eyes^ and breast. All these 
disturbances and inconveniences disappear of themselves, as soon 
as the purification by water is completed. If, instead, of this, med- 
icine is confinued, there comes on atrophy^ iliac passions, indura- 
tion of the bowels, or some such *' scientific'*, wretchedness. 

Mupous obstruction, and partial induration of the digestive organs, 
are seldom found among the lower classes, because these seldom 
take much mediciqe. The patients who come into water-cure es- 
tablishments have almost all taken much medicine. According to 
my experience in a well-directed establishment, provided with good 
water, nearly a half of the patients get critical diarrhoea, and an 
eighth of them critical vomiting ; so that nearly the half of them 
have hardened slime in the bowels, and only an eighth the same in 

the stomach.* 

From the operation of sliraing-np, of which so much has been 
said, and which the stomacli performs on the poisons forced upon 
it, we can obtain an explanation of the reasons why certain por- 
tions and certain Jiinds of poisons, when introduced into the stom- 
ach, produce no sudden symptoms of disease ; although, wh^i 
introduced immediately into the circulation through a wound, they 
speedily produce death. . Tnis is the case with the poison of snakes, 
of which a portion can, without perceptible injury, be swallowed, 
which, if intcoduced intp a wound, either occasions sudden death, 
otr at least violent disturbance of the system. 

* N9U ky ThrQMhior.-^twooi later e^pierien^e, M^ Fsaneke stal«i th« fs^- 
portion ofstosiAch cai^s as only oj^ to ^xteen of |he o^er. 

e 
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When, however, the doBes of poisoa are too large, and at the 
■ame tioie the mature of the poison is too strong for the stomach 
to envelop them entirely in slime, they eat their way through the 
^ucua, and not unfreqiiently occasion chronic suppuration in those 
parts of the stoo^adi and bowels ivith which they principally come 
in contact. , . 

Mgreever, in discussing the mixture of poisons with mncus, it 
mu^t be observed that an absolute envelopment of the poison is 
thereby never effected, but only a relative* and that always more 
or less of the poison thus swallowed is absorbed and carried into 
the blood ; more when the poison mixed with slime takes its courae 
through Ihe bowels ; less when the greater part of it remsuns lying 
in the stomach. ^Nevertheless, this second case is the most inja- 
nou% because the sanctuary of life, the focus of nourishment, is 
more injured thereby, than when the poison is earned out of the 
ytomach, i^ introduced partially into the blood. 

In chnnuc suppuration, the organism reacts, under the ordinary 
diet, and without the help of water against the quick spreadmg of 
the mischief, only by constant adduction of its best juices to the 
part attacked. This incomplete reaction produces that sort of in- 
flammation which physicians call chronic, and whith has not an 
energetic, but rather an insidious oharacter. By this reaction is 
effected, that the suppuration only goes on very slowly, or that it 
sometimes is prevented for years from making progress. So soon, 
bowever, as any debilitating cause, such as another disease, or old 
age, comes on, the work of destruction goes on quieker and pro- 
duees death,— often many years after the occurrence of the poi- 
soning. 

The sympt(»ns of this disease are, besides deficient digestion and 
nutrition, a feeling of burning or pricking in the stomach or bowels, 
which often alternates with a feeling of pressure. On the disease 
making further progress, there ensues vomiting of congealed hlood, 
which proceeds from one of the blood vessels of the stomach, 
which has been attacked and corroded, or a dis<5harge of hlood 
from the anus, sometimes congealed, ymetimes not. With insidi- 
ous suppuration of the stomach there is also usually, though not 
alwi^s, periodical vomiting combined. 

This disease. is curable by water, if there is suflScient orgmc 
power left, aitd if it has not attained its highest pitch. The ipro- 
eess^ by ^hieh water effects ^be cure are eainly pointed out. The 
water which is drunk performs, as above Remarked, its conne 
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throi^ the whote circulation, before it is partially excreteid by 
the urinsuy orgaos. It dissolves therefore, throughout the whole 
body, stagnating afid slimy matters ; it mitigates, by dilution, acrid 
and pcHSonous substances, and^ conducts them out of the body by 
exhalation through the skin, by the stools, and urine, — of course, 
when water is also properly and in due proportion externally used. 
Moreover^ the water which is drunk comes into direct contact with 
the inflamed and suppurating portions of the digestive canal, is 
partially in its purity, before it passes into the circulation, absorbed 
by them, mixes itself with the acrid poisonous matters, which are 
the cause of the iniamtnation, thereby mitigates and dilutes them» 
and at the same- time serves as a means of transport for their ex- 
cretion. In this way it operates from within, through the small 
vessels in the walls of the stomach, and at the same time extei> 
tially as isolv^nt, diluei)t» and extracting. By its constituents, 
oxy^H and hydcogen, it exercises another healing effect, in the 
necessary^ reconstruction of the nerves, glands, &c., which have 
been destroyed by the inflammation. 

Cancer of the stomach arises from the same causes as insidious 
inflammation. It Js a still worse disease, and occurs when the 
above-stated causes are present in a high degree, especially when 
icombined with a general corruption of the fluids, and when corrod- 
ing poisonous matters are deposited in the glands of the stomach. 

Its symptoms are as follows : — First, The symptoms concealed 
in the stomach, which only becqme evident in dissection, are in the 
beginning an uneven hard swelling, ^hich is painful, has a red 
eolor, passing afterwards into darkened lead or blue black, which 
grows into the adjoining parts, and at last breaks out into an ulcer, 
discharging an acrid, often bloody, ichor of various colors and dw- 
agieeable smell. 

The symptoms perceptible by the patient himself during life, 
are bmning and pricking pains in the stomach, vpmiting of a stink- 
ing ichor, often mixed with blood, very bad digestion and nutrition, 
sleeplessness and constipation. 

From this we see that the symptoms of tljese two last diseases 
ha^e a great resemblance to each other. 

Cancer is xoore difficult to cure than the above-namefl inflamma- 
tion ; but in its beginning, especially in strong constitutions, it is 
curable by water. The ouriktive processes are entirely similar to 
those above described in suppuration of the stomach. When, 
however, 4;he caaoer has already broken out,, and the organism, in 
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the struggle with it; is exceecRngly dehilitated, then no cute If 
possible. I have cured no small number of canders with water, 
but I have also refused to receive into tny establishment many such 
patients, in whom the disease had already made much progress, 
since a water-doctor must at almost any price avoid the dccurheaee 
of a death in his establishment. For this reason he mvst often 
refuse to receive patients who are not absolutely mcurable, but ia 
Whom it is doubtful if the disease shall not speedily termtnate 
fatally. 

A great number of men carry the germ <Jf cancer m them. 
These unfortunates have before them, in the hands of physicians, 
a painful death. If they had a knowledge of the nature of their 
disease, and of the different methods of cure, they would hasten 
to come into a water-cure establishment, before it is too late. 
Those who have a periodical feeling of burning or pricking in the 
stomach, often combined with a feeling of compression therein, 
have the germ of cancer in the stomach, or tki least of lehromc 
suppuration in that organ. 

6. MUCQUS FEVER, NERVOUS FEVER, PUTRID FEVER. 

1. Mucous fever arises generally from falsely treated ta^wahti 
and inflammatory fevers ; which false treatment consists in the 
employment of medicinal poisons, and a false diet. To the latter 
belong the deprivation of cold water, and eating warm glutinous 
soups, which are especially injurious when the patient has a w- 
pugnance to them, and yet must eat them by order of the doctor. 
It is very rare that a fever at once comes on with the chM«cter <rf 
niucous fever. 

The symptoms of mucous fever are the following, — a quick but 
weak pulse, want of appetite, usually constipation, which sometimes 
alternates with diarrhoea, a whitish or dirty grey complexion, in- 
clination to puffiness, and all the symptoms of a disordered stom- 
ach, such as eructation, a loaded tongue, a slimy disgusting taste 
in the mouth, distension of the lower belly. Combined with these, 
there are often catarrhal affections, which, however, do not belong 
to the character of the mucous fever, but pass over from the origi- 
iial catarrhal into the mucous character. 

The cure of a muiSous fever follows «^'acuations of mucos from 
the throat and bowels ; moreover, critical sweats Qfnd eruptwwte. 
It is clear, from the preceding expltmations, that Aese eiuvtxve 
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pioeeesee are not only dBeovraged by yrtit&r, hoi are made possible 
by it alone ; it is moreover clear, that medicinal remedies are de- 
<aded impedimeats to these processes. Very often, in the hands 
of.phy^cians, is catarrhal fever .converted into mucous> and the lat- 
ter again into nervous, — daily experience teaches this. In hydria- 
tie treaim^it, such a ol^ange for the worse is an impossibility. 

2. Nervous fever appears quite as rarely as, an original form of 
disease, and is, quite as usually as mucous fever, a concoction of 
the doctors ; it develops itself under their hands from gastric, in- 
flammatory, and even from intermittent fevers. Nervous fever is 
DO curat ire disease; what I have said in my first hydriatic work, 
"The Spirit of the Grafenberg Water-Cure," on this fever, pro- 
ceeds from an incorrect view of the disease, and requires the cor- 
rection here ^ven. That pamphlet was written during the first 
period oi my owu water-cure, and wants the eight years' experience 
which I have since had, and the researches I have since made.* 

liTervous fever arises when, in an organism beset with morbid 
Dsatter,. an impulse is given to the production of a curative fever, 
but in which the completion of the curative form is impeded by 
weakness of the nerves, and usually also by the torpor of the skin. 
Under curative fevers I comprehend inflammatory, catarrhal, rheu- 
matic, gastric, and intermittent fevers. 

From this explanation of the nature of nervous fever results the 
explanation of the reason why the above-named curative fevers, in 
the hands of the doctors, so often degenerate into nervous fevers, 
— ^namely, because, by abstraction of blood and poisoning, the or- 
ganism is deprived of the power of sustaining and completing the 
curative fever^ since by these disturbing aggressions the nervoiw 
system is lowered and made unfit for every curative fever, and since, 
finally, by the non-employment of water to the skin, the latter is 
80 weakened* t^^ critical evacuations in sufficient quantity cannot 
take place from it. Under all these impediments, the febrile ex- 
dtement passes over principally into the nervous system, and ia 
the compound form of disease, thus arising, there are combined 
nervous pains and ardent fever, which is called nervous fever. 

* TIm little pamphlet here alhided to, is written in an exeeedingly Hvely 
and eriginai style, the author aeeiaiiig fully impired by his eubject ; ii ezaHe 
Piieesniti's fame to the akiea, and has, perhaps, done more than any other 
book to establish his reputation—unfortunately now unmerited. The pam- 
phlet has been translated and published by a Doctor Schieferdecker at New 
Terk ; without, irawever, the slightest aRusien to, or acknowledgment of the 
author. — TransUUor, 
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It has already been explaaned that gmtrio levers have oftoii an 
epidemic cause, t. e., cormptioB of the air in partieulai* districts: 
These gastric fevers of the ejMdemic kind arc very often converted, 
in the hands of doctorSi into' nervous — nay, in certain districts, 
and at certain periods, they always take on the nervous form under 
their hands. Nevertheless, it is an eiror when people speak of 
epidemic or contagious nervous fevers. For, in the water ti*eatment, 
gastric fevers never take on the distinct nervous form, and they even 
quickly lose the premonitory symptoms which lead us to expect 
their degenerating into this form. 

In discussing the causes of nervous fever, we must not osMt to 
mention, that when a disposition to curative fever is present, any 
inteHeetual oter-exertion may likewise become the oecasion of its 
degenerating into nervous fever; moreovier, this form of disease 
can be developed from a curative one, by repeated injmious emo- 
tions of mind, fear, grief, or repeated vexation. 

But all these causes occur very seldom in comparison with 
those of blood-letting and medicinal poisoning ; for these intellec- 
tual and moral causes must rise to a quite unusually fearful de- 
gree, if they are to produce the same efiects as medicinal treat- 
ment. 

The symptoms of nervous fever are as follows : — ^Every species 
of it is preceded by affection of the head, by nervous pains, by 
feverish pulse, by want of sleep or disturbance of it, by dreams 
and by loss of appetite. Thereupon it divides itself into two dif- 
ferent kinds. 

1. Ardent nervouyfever comes nearer td the curative form than 
the comatose or torpid, and is more easily and certainly curable 
by water. In it more power is recognizable in all the functibns 
of the organism, and in all the diseased manffestatioiis. Dry and 
burning hot skin, quick and irregular pulse, a state of excitement 
with raving, frequent jactitation, ardent thirst, nerVous and some- 
times half rheumatic pains, a dry, brown, furred tongue, form the 
most prominent symptoms of ardent nervous fever. 

2. The comatose, or torpid nervous fever, has, on the contrary, 
ihe following marks : pale and sunken expression of ccootenance ; 
dull, dead expression of the eye ; entire prostration of strength ; 
dullneiss of the senses, as opposed to their morbid sensibility in 
the ardent species ; comatose slumber, complete loss of appetito 
and absence of stools ; blackish, brown, furred tongue ; dull, un- 
conscious raving. 
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Ardent nervous fever is very frequently converted into torpid, 
by medicinal treatment. The further effects of this treatment are, 
death by paralysis, or apoplexy ; exhaustion of the strength, de- 
composition of the fluids, atrophy of the nerves (insidious nervous 
fever), or a very tedious or only relative recovery, without any, or 
at least -without material, critical efforts or excretions. How tedi- 
ous recovery is, in the hands of the doctors, and how very rarely 
the previous health is again attained, is but too Well known by 
experience, and finds a sufficient explanation in the fact, that criti- 
cal excretion of the morbid matters is rendered impossible by me- 
dicinal treatment. 

Under hydriatic treatment, nervous fever assumes, by degrees, 
the character of a rheumatic w catar;*hal fever; there usually 
come on distinct rheumatic pains, and the morbid matters which 
have occasioned the nervous fev^r are expelled by critical excre- 
tions. If the disease is from the commencement treated with' wai- 
ter, its radical cure is completed with comparative celerity, and 
sequelae, relapse, or newly-arising chronic evils ntsver appear. 

Although the hydriatic treatment of nervous fever must be 
more cautiously conducted than that of inflammatory fever, (al- 
though, moreover, the former is a secondary species of disease, 
and is developed from an^impeded curative impulse), my experi- 
ence has, nevertheless, justified me in believing that no one ought 
to di^ of nervous /ever, if from the beginning it is properly treated 
with water (not, however, after the fashion of the doctors). Trom 
the disposition to nervous fever which has for many years pre- 
vailed in Mecklenburgh, I have had opportunities of treating this 
disease in all stages, and in all forms. Although I have, 'as yet, 
not .lost a patient, not even in the cases which had previously un- 
dergooe medicinal treatment, still I hold the ^-esult of the water- 
cure to be very doubtful, when a physician has previously been 
busy with the case. For in so dangerous a disease, people do not 
go for amusement from one method of Q^re to another — they do 
not dismiss the physician till they have given uj> the hope of a 
successful result from medicinal treatment, and then the patients 
are usually reduced and debilitated to the uttermost. All those who 
were iiandeeL over to me from medicinal treatment w^re already 
reduced to skeletons ; and X consider it, therefore, as only a lucky 
clumce that I have cured them all. Not taking into account the 
uncertain result of the water-cure, after previous medicinal treat- 
Bcient, the i^ecovery. in such cases must always be very tedious. 
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3. Putrid fever is, still more decidedly than nervous fever, a 
concoction from primary fevers, and appears still more seldom at 
once in its fearful form. Medicinal treatmient and hot, moist, and 
putrid air in the sick room, are tb« usual causes by. which a pri- 
marv or nervous is converted into a putrid fever. 

The symptoms of it are a pricking heat, which on touching it 
with the hand leaves a disagreeable feeling, great debility and dis- 
figured appearance, a small feverish pulse, offensive evacuations 
and bleedings, a tendency to the decomposition of the fluids and 
softening down of the solids. 

Although I cannot assert that water, properly employed, alioayi 
cures putrid fevers, still it is proved by experience that water is 
also the best remedy against this disease, and we may with great 
probability reckon upon a successful result, when it is at once ap- 
phed on the appearance of this fearful form of disease. 

7. NERVOUS PAINS (ItBURALGIA)— CRAMPS. 

All nervous pains are secondary morbid phenomena, and their 
symptoms are therefore to be considered not as curative eflfprts of 
the organism, but as painful sensations, which the body endures 
in ite gradual destruction by chronic si<3kness. 

Tedious and insidious neuralgia is in most cases an effecft of 
secondary diseases of the digestive organs, an evil which may be 
so latent, that in the parts of the body which are occupied by 
these organs no symptoms of disease are to be traced. For in- 
stance, in hardened slimiug-up of the digestive canal, there are no 
special or sensible symptoms in the stomach and bowels, even 
when it is present in a very high degree ; its symptoms are lean- 
ness, pallor, hypochondria, disgust with life — in one word, dull 
nervous torments, as to the seat of which the feelings lead to no 
conclusion. 

The nerves are mostly governed and influenced' by the brain ; 
but the brain itself is a complexus of nerves ; and if we do not 
separate it from the nerves of the rest of the body, but compre- 
hend it Under the collected nervous system, then are the organs of 
digestion those which of all others exercise most power upon it. 
The stomach is, by means of its ganglia, subjected to the recipro- 
cal action of the conibined nervous system, but it predominates 
over the latter in a higher degree than it is itself governed by it- 

Since poison, when swallowed, gets first into the stomach and 



-bi^irelcr h^cft^ it passes into llie Uood, and stoce it is frequ^miy 
partially withdd by stinm^-np from passing over into the blood 
and tiie rest of the body, and remaifls lying in the digestive eanal ; 
insilch nattoas as have for a longtime practised, or rather suffered, 
the art "Of heaHng by poisons, diseases of the digestive organs 
must not only be exceedingly diffused, but must also be predomi- 
nant over the diseases of other organs. Since, moreover, the di- 
gestive organs -exercise so decided a power over the nerves, so 
must the next, in degree of diffusion, be nervous diseases. 

Such is the case in modem Enirope — everywhere tbere is 
'Stomach disease, sometimes under forms which, by peroeptlble 
s^sations, point out to the patients the stomach as the focus of 
sirring ; sometimes in latent forms, which cumounee themselves 
to tiie fseling as nervous suffering. 

fi^iee the use of medicine is BK>re eommon in the higher thsn 
IB the lower classes, stomach and nervous diseases must be more 
frequent in the former than in the latter. Experience confirms 
this conclusion. 

Every tedious poisoning, not only me<ficinal but also homieidftl, 
has nervous torments in its train. 

When the stomach, and particularly the ganglionic nerves, have 
been poisoned and shattered by active medicinal poisons, given 
for an energetic acute disease, and when in this way neun^gia has 
beexi prodtteed, the art of medicine prescribes for its cure milder 
poisons, and completer in this way, slowly but surel/, the ruin of 
the nerves. These milder poisons are called " nerve-strengthen- 
ing," or, in general, " strei^thening'* remedies. 

An organism can only be really strengthened when it is en- 
abled, by ^Epukion of all foreign matters, especially from the 
digestive eanal, to -elaborate and assimilate a sufficient quantity of 
food. With real increase of strength there is always combined (as 
has been a thousand times proved by the water cure), in very thin 
persons, a very peraeptible and often very striking increase in flesh 
and nrasele, and in persons of full but soft flabby flesh, it is hard- 
ened into an iron-like mass. Where these two very perceptible 
effedts, and a blooming red complexion are wanting, no true in- 
crease of strength has taken place, but at most a mockery of it 
from excitants. AIco^m)! is the nucleus of most allopathic -''cor- 
roborants,'' which flrst of all stimulate the jierves, but later and 
more surely ruin them and the whole organism. The alcohol is 
used partly alone, in a sublimed form, as in ethers, essences, Hoff- 

6* 
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aoMiB'sribops, psrtlj along iritb •thnuH, aa for instaaea^ oUL wlia> 
oognao, or cinchona, 4bo. All these r^aedies, in their nature and 
a&ota, coincide with hrandy. When the period of the first ex- 
citement is pasaed, there fellows torpidity, and at laat that fewful 
atate in which brandy and stimuli have become necessaries, with- 
out having any further inciting effect. 

But, as little as the day-laborer, am the ether^ lady leave off 
her brandy, which in her nicety she entitles '' ether«'' ** eau," aiwl 
God know^.what other name&, 

The completion of the ruin of the- nerves -^y nerve-excitii^' and 
narcotic medicamenta rests on a^ direct injurious operation oC these 
substances on the nerves. The same effect is produced indireoUy 
fa^ every other poison, whieh produces loBg*-.Gontintted and fre- 
quently-recurring severe pain. All pain is unnatural, and the 
nervous system of all animals is c^structed for pleasure and not 
for pain ; for this, reason it cannot endure long-contittued pain 
without falling sick. Rheumatic, pains alsoy especially those of the 
t^th and face, in the long run, ruin the nerves ; even pains pro- 
iduced by external artificial means — for instance, by tha raek — 
have the same effect, when often repeated. 

When strong medicinal poisons penetrate directly^ through the 
circulation into the substance of the body, they ^produce, not only 
A chemical transformation of the nervous substance, but abo an 
tt^anio malformation and respective destruction of tiy^ form. 
When, however, medicinal poisons, by their indirect operation, 
r\iia the nervous system, the transformations occasioned thereby 
extend themselves nn^re to the |6rm than to the substance of t]ie 
nerves. 

The artificial stimillants which ai^ such deadly enemies to the 
nerves, do not come from the hands of doctors j^one, but unfortu- 
nately, in' modern days, from the bosom of a false civilization, and 
especially from social corruptions -This com^iien is come to such 
a pitch, that the use of narootil^ ppisons is held to be an attribute 
of manhood^ and by boys aa a sort of kpight-dubbing, which, ex^ 
them to men. To these narcotic article^ of diet belong especially 
tobacco and intbxicating drinks. I will here only state, in general, 
that these noxious substances are indeed much less injuiious than 
most medicines, but injurious they are> in anyoase, to the stomach 
and^erves ; and if they have not alone the power,, when jnoder- 
ately used, to produce speedy and marked mischief in a healthy, 
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slaiODg jnaa, thej are at lea«t trae affiet of BKedicme ia tha worii of 
destroying the Berres. 

Coffee, tea, and stmniliiting spices, are also injurious to the 
nerves, although alone they are niuch less capable of destroying a 
sound nervous system than tobacco and alcohol. But they co* 
operate with the destructive power of medicinal poisons, and they 
must be unconditionally withheld from diseased nerves, if a cure'is 
to be rendered possible. 

We will now turn to the immaterial causes of nervous suffering. 
If any system can be made diseased and gradually ruined without 
the introduction of foreign bodies into the body» it is indisputably 
the nervous system. 'Nevertheless, I do not believe that In any 
ease an affection of this system has been produced by immaterial 
causes alone ; but these causes are sometimes the predominatmg, 
and are very often co-operative in disease of the nerves. 

At the head of these immaterial causes stand over-exertions of 
the intellect. In my opinion, there is only one kind of intellectual 
exertion which does no injury to the health, aad that is the exertion 
of sagacity for purely practical -ends, having no relation to sdenee, 
more especially for escaping dangers, for pursuing enemies and 
predatory animals, which so often occur in the fife of savages. But 
abstract and scientific thought I hold to be relatively unwholesome ; 
and I am of opinion, that while I, at this instant, in the interest of 
the health of the community, think and write, I am acting against 
the interest of my own health. I say *' relatively" unwholesome, 
and I wish especially by this word to indicate the idea that it is 
unnatural and unwholesome to pursue abstract thought as a pro- 
fession and means of gaining one's bread ; in my opinion, in a trdy 
humane state of cultivation, everybody should perform some sort 
of bodily labor, and the intellectually gifted should give themselves 
up to abstract and scientific thought only as a relaxati<Hi in thttr 
leisure hours. This would be not only better for the health, but 
also imspeakably better for science. The sciences which are con- 
structed by chamber-sitters by profession, can no more be sound 
than th^ chamber-sitters themselves are. But all this does ilot 
come in here; this lead^ far away into foreign domains; it brings 
much suffering to humanity and to the poor pallid day-laborers 
of science ; it bears witness to the falsity of our state of civilization, 
and gives me a pain in the heart whenever I think of it ; and for 
these four weighty reasons 1 must let these thoughts pass. 

I said "relative," and I wished thereby to indicate dispropor- 
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tionate, continued tliinking, combined with neglect of the bodily 
daboration of the strength and stagnating fluids. By'th« increased 
strictnesa of university examinations, the foundation has been laid 
for much misery and much nervous suffering ; nay, for an increased 
number of cases of insanity and suicide. Every intellectual occu- 
pation which is not pursued from -internal inclination, or on tne 
other hand, is carried on with repugnance, operates on the nerves 
of the brain, either as torpifying or morbidly exciting, and produces, 
10 either case, decided mischief, not only in the body but also in 
Jthe intellect. 

Ti) intellectual over-exertions belong also the labors of those 
unlucky poets whose fancy is not hk® a fountain, which voluntarily 
flows out copiously and incessantly^from the recesses of the soul, 
but hke a pump which must be laboriously worked in the sweat of 
the brow. 

The second class of immaterial causes of nervous diseases consists 
in mental emotion^ of an injunous kind. To these belong sorrow, 
grief, terror and long-continued fear, vexation, envy, and jealousy, 
as also humbled vanity, or ambition, and love of power. All these 
. influences are often co-operative with the causes of nervous affec- 
tions. It is easy to imagine that some of them alone may produce 
nervous suffering, although tjiis is by no means proved, and expe- 
rience seems to speak aigainst it. For experience teaches us that 
there is no single one ^mong the above-named mental affections, 
^ which at ^very time and at once ruins the nervous system of those 
.who feel them ; but experience teaches us .that .every insidious 
poisoning, whether homicidal or medicinal, brings misery upon the 
.^rvpus system ; experience Reaches us that those persons who 
have taken the mo^|; medicine have at the same time the weakest 
nerves. 

Sexual excesses also operate injuriously on the nervous system* 
but only then when at the time a system of narcotic artificial stimuh 
is adopted, or when mediginal poison is present. If a natural diet 
is used, and, on the occuri-epoe of disease, hydropathy is adopted, 
there can be,, at the age of manhood in a healthy man, no excesses 
, in relation to health — i.e.^ the iqapulse to physical love is ^pt stronger 
than the capability. , 

The case is different with sexual enjojojaents at an unripe 8g^» 
and witl^ all unnatural, sexual gratifications. All of these exhaust 
prematijrely the powers of life, and depress the intellectual and 
bodily functions ; they also depress the nervous system, and rob it 
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of its livelj sensibDity for pleasure ; but vfhen medicinal poisotiing, 
or intellectual and moral influences of an injurious kind, or the evil 
workings of a narcotic diet, are not addfed thereunto, the whole 
machine is simultaneously depressed, and neither symptoms of 
dbease, nor strongly prominent disturbance in the equilSbrium of 
the functions is produced. But this assumed isolation of the above- 
named excesses is very rare; when they are conibined with a 
narcotic diet, then they co-operate in the destruction ofthe nervous 
system. 

Cramps are naorbid phenomena, which are only possible in 
secondary disease and much-shattered nerves. Cramps are invol- 
untary movements and convulsions of the nerves, which impart 
themselves more or less to the adjacent muscles, and thereby pro- 
duce the most varied involuntary and uncontrollable actions of the 
organism ; a throwing about of the arms and legs ; a bringing out 
o( tones sometimes lower, ^sometimes Jouder, bi;^ always ^e^spressive 
of pain, and which sometimes swell to a heart-rending shriek. 

The allopathic classification of cramps into clonic, tonic, convul- 
sive, cataleptic, epileptic, <fec., is a confused mixture from various 
norms of classification, since some of them are only different degrees 
of effects from synonymous causes, while others are the effects of 
dissimilar causes. 

Next to organic devastations and malformations, chronic nervous 
affections are those against which water lends its aid most slowly 
and most incompletely ; nevertheless, it is the only remedy which 
gives decidedly the greatest relative aid, or mdeed any aid at all. 
Even most physicians confess this. Many of these gentlemen tell 
their patients that water is a remedy only adapted for nervous 
affections. 

In relation to practical hydropathy, the first ftmdairiental rule 
in the treatment of severe nervous affections is this, that, until a 
considerable improvement has taken place, cold water must lierver 
be used, but chilled water, of from 67° to 72®. This rul6 is unfor- 
tunately daily infringed in many water-cure establishments. By 
using top cold water, and the exciting baths therewith combined, 
a nervous patient is always made worse, and he may even thereby 
become a victim to insanity. 

For some generations acute diseases have been becoming more 
rare, and chronic more frequent (as a necessary result of tli6 medfcal 
ak) ; and on this account stimulants have become mOre generiilly 
difi^ed, and nervous affections more terrible. Nervous suffering. 
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nervous ezcitement, cramps^ and convulsions, are to be foimd every- 
where — in the human body, in society, in literature, politics, and 
morals — and the prime cause of all this misery is nothing' else than 
medicinal poisoning. In this way has allopathy pushed its infernal 
influences even into the depths of the spirit. Do you smile? Do 
you believe, then, that an over-excited nervous weakling can* bring 
forth a series of thoughts, images, and deeds, on which the stamp 
of nervous effeminacy and over-excitement is not impressed? 
Youth is inexhaustible in the talent of hoping, and a numerous 
band of youths takes the cramps and convulsions of our day for 
throes of time, which are to bring forth a new and great epoch. 
Poor deceived youths ! the convulsions of an over-excited poisoned 
old maid are no throes of parturition ; they are the lingering strug- 
gles of death ! ! 

•8. HTPOGH0in>RIA AND HYSTEBIA-^OXSQCST FOR LIFE, AND 

SUICIDAL MABIA. 

Hypochondria and hysteria are similar forms of disease, and 
what b unlike in them proceeds from the dissimilarity of the two 
se^es; hypochondria belongs to the male, and hysteria to the 
female sex. The seat of both diseases is in the lower belly, afid 
especially in its nerves. In hysteria, there is always combined a 
disease of the sexual nerves witli that of the digestive organs ; in 
hypochon4ria, on the contrary, there is usually only an affection 
of the latter nerves. 

The symptoms of both these diseases, which they have in com- 
mon, are, at first, a marked, frequently and suddenly returning 
change in the disposition of mind, and an apparent change of 
character dependent thereon. At aue time there is the most ex- 
travagant joy from very trifling causes ; at other times, and more 
frequently, the deepest grief, ill-humor, and wrath, from equally 
insignific^it causes.. In the former frame of mind, the character 
appears good-humored, sympathizing^ and indulgent ; in the second, 
on the contrary, repulsive, hard, unjust, even mahcious. A second 
-symptom, in both these diseases, is egotism, and, depending upon 
this, the desire to speak much of one's self and one's own disease ; 
to think and read much about it ; to change one's views of it daily» 
and> in an alternation of joy and fear, to experience in thought all 
possible diseases. With the eccentricity thus depicted, there is, 
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io-aiieK.of ikese yarioitt frames of niind, aalvrally a want of ptne- 
Terance ia the same occupation, and a catching at new projects. 

In bysterti^» 'U^rsi.. appears often an .unimst^kable eflfbrt to attract 
observation by actions, speeches, looks, and especially by dress, 
which appears to proceed from -disease. of the se^Eual nerves. 

The purely ccH'poreal symptomfi are pain and cramps in the 
lower belly, hard and scanty stools, flatulence, changeableness of 
appetite, and feeling of bodily anxiety. In hysteria, the cramps 
mometim^ increase to convulsions, and to a cramp-like movement, 
rising from the lower belly to the stomaoh and throat — called '' the 
risii^ mother.-' It must, however, be remarked th^t the bodily 
symptoms here enumerated do not always appear — ^at all events, 
frequently — not till long after tjie mental affections above described. 

The causes of both diseases are over-excitement, disorganisation* 
material and formal transformation of the ^dominal nerves, and 
medicinal poisoning, especially by frequently repeated purgatives ; 
moreover, want of exer^e, much sitUng or long intellectual over- 
exertion, tension of the fancy, a diet which weakens the d^estive 
organs by over-excitement; sometimes, also; sexual excesses, espe- 
cially unnatural sexual indulgences. Hysteria arises' frequently 
from a complete want of sex;ual gratifieation* along with other co- 
<^rative <^use8, and in this .case it frequently produces a morbid 
and exeessivei degree oi coquetry. 

In aH secondary diseases of the lower belly, as also in hysteria 
and hypochondria, the feelings of the pc^ient lead him to no cer- 
tain conclusion as tor the seat of his sufferings. The cause of this 
phenomenon lies in the following, construction of the human body : 
— The nerves of the viscera of the lower belly form a peculiar 
system, the centre of which is the solar plexus, called also the 
brain of the lower belly (cerebrum abdeminale). These viscera, 
as also l^e heart, receive their nerves from the ganglia^ by which 
the oonnection with the brain is maintained. Frpm this isolation 
from the brain, it follows necessarily that the above-named viscera 
i^mmunicate their -feelmgs oply very feebly .to the latter ; besides 
which, their sensations iur% in themselves weak, because their nerves 
veeeive but little marrow. 

Most physicians assume dynamic causefi far the diseases in 
question; but many of them confess, that 'usually oi^anic faul^, 
and malformations in the organs of the lower belly, exist in these 
forms of disease; tj;uly, without comprehending that these dis- 
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poisoning. 

They consist in transformation of tb^ nenron^ snbstanee, in dead- 
ening tfnd indifration of the nerves, by adhering hardaied Bnieiis, 
in accnuKdations of serous fluids (dropsy), In the occurrenee of 
abnormal mucus, membranous growths (polypi), a^d m chronic 
suppurations. 

Hypoehondria and hysteria are always real bo^Iy diseases ; the 
idea that these aiffectionsr sometimes arise tf&m imaginatioB only, 
is totally false. The hypochondriac has often very erroneoite 
notions, as to the seat and nature of his disease ; but in regard to 
the existence of a disease, he does not deodte himself. Moreover, 
every one who feels himself sick, is in reality so, although medksd 
advisers often wish to talk their patients oat of ^is, and to 
persuade them that the disease has been removed by their med- 
icines. Vice versa, many a one thinks himself liealtby, who is not 
so, if we establish organic tmity of the body as a condition of tine 
and perfect health. 

With hypochondria and hysteria there are always combined pe- 
riods of despair and satiety of life ; but habitual disgust for life 
is no symptom of true hypochondria, but Misea from a form ef 
disease which is compounded of hypochondria, of sensual satiety, 
and of a tough and thick condition of the fluids and bk)od. This 
morbid condition of the blood arises from a deficiency in water- 
drinking, and from indulgence in fermented and distilled Kquors. 
In such a diet the fluids of the body are deficient it the normal 
quantuin of oxygen and' hydrogen, and this deficiency prochiees; in 
the common sensorium of the organism, an uncomfortaMe, joyless 
feeling ; moreover, this deficiency disposes to apoplexies of various 
kind. 

Hypoehondriacal, periodical, and habitual disgust for life, are in 
modem days so difiiised and so moulded into form, that we may 
consider it almost a new temperament. Its chief, or at least, co- 
operative cause, is to be found iff ruin of the digestive organs, as 
indeed all the various temperaments are ehlefly results of good or 
bad digestion. This is very convincin^y proved hj the water- 
cure, which; by curing this most important organ, has converted 
mnny a melancholy and-malcontent into a lively, happy, saBgui»« 
ftian. 

WiBter alone is aMe to elB^t an3rthu]g against the evil iaqv^' 
tion ; in most cases, when there is sufi&cient perseverance, it pr<>' 
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duces a radical cure, whicli, however, natordll^ can last no longer 
than a rational corresponding diet is used, and when, especiall^r, 
bodily exercise is not neglected. Truly, water can fllso effect no 
cure when, along with already exhausted powers of life, the abore 
cited oi'ganic faults and devastations in the lower belly are present 
in a high degree. 

The highest degree of hypochondria and disgust for life is the 
mania for suicide. It is very difficult, it is almost impossible, that 
a perfectly healthy man should raise his ahned hand against him- 
self, even if the worst outward adversities of life should break 
loose upon him. All outward misfortune is as nothing in compari- 
son to the internal chronic misery of disease. 

The passions, it is said, give the impulse to suicide. Most cer- 
tainly ; but, be it observed, the passions are in most cases and in 
most men the chifdren of bodily disease. The perfectly healthy 
man has but seldom, and but' few passions, because his pretensions 
to enjoyment of life are mostly satisfied by the pleasures of good 
digestive and generative powers. Do ytfti accuse me of making 
man a half animal ? Not I ; Nature has done this, ^nce she has 
clothed the soul with an animal body, and, — ^let people declum as 
they may, — ^it is yet certain that no human soul can be sound when 
the lump of clay to which it is bound, suffers pain and misery. 

The thirst for happiness rushes through the humaii heart, pow- 
erful and warm as the gulf-stream through the ocean. For the 
healthy man flows everywhere the honey of jt>y ; when he awakes 
he rejoices in it, and along with'liim his members, which extricate 
themselves, reinvigorated from the embraces of sleep ; he has joy 
and quickening in the breath which he draws in fall inspirations 
from the great reservoir of ether ; he firtds voluptuousness in the 
ffolden sunshine and in the mountain flood. But with the loss of 
health vanishes the capability for enjoyment and pleasure, and yet 
the longing after happiness remains. It is a fundamental trait in 
the perverted being of the sick man, that he thinks the outward 
conditions of happiness are wanting to him, whereas he fails in the 
inward requisites. DuralAe happiness resides alone in t^ natural 
enjoyments of sound body and spirit. 

" Mens Mina in corpore sano." 

When these are chased -away by sicknesS) the unfortunate longs for 
foreign artificial joys, and the more thc^se escape his grasp, the 
more hotly bum his passions. 
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Since most passions are children of disease,* it is easy to explain 
the apparent miracle that they are cured by water, bec«iuse it re- 
lieves from their causes. . 

I know that tins view sounds very material, and is not poetical, 
but the whole water-cure is not poetical, and not encouraging to 
poetry, at least to th«» modem kind, which pushes its blossoms from 
a sickly stem. You may smile, but I do not fear to say, make men 
healthy and you will see a new poesy arise, and the accords of 
melancholy and the screams of despair will die away. 

No man in acute disease has ever taken away his own life, even 
during the sharpest pains and sufferings, because instinct feels that 
they are nothing but the remedies of nature. On the contrary, in 
chronic suffering, there awakes a feelihg of being past recovery, 
which whispers despair. In this way most suicides are the late 
consequences of medicinal poisoning, are explosions of the dull 
feeling of inward misery, which is to be healed by no pills bat 
those of lead. 

In spite of the outward misery which presses on the lower 
orders, suicides are comparatively less frequent than among the 
higher classes ; they are protected from suicide and nervous 
misery by their poverty, wliich leaves them but little to spend on 
medicine,* 

Look at two different men, how differently, when struck by the 
same blows of mbfortune, do they act. Bankruptcy drives the 
one to suicide, it impels the other to increased industry, to con- 
tentedness, and true happiness. The faithlessness of a sweetheart 
breaks the heart of the one, or drives a bullet through it ; the 
x>ther gets another love, and becomes the happy father (^ a family* 
Whence come these different effects of the same cause ? From 
the different temperaments of men, i. e., from . the different states 
of health of their digestive organs. 

9. RHBUMATISli. 

> 

Bheiunatism is divided into several sub-species, of which the acute 
or inflammatory rheumatism is, properly, the only pure rheumatic 
primary form ; the cold chronic and the atonic are secondary forms, 

* In later times most of the sufTerings which in the higher classes are ^no- 
•dttced by medicinal {xnsoning, have been diOiised among the lower ordees by 
the brandy poison. Efipecially are suicides and abeirrations of intellect among 
the consequences of the brandy pest. 



wfaieh are prodiie«d obIj by lake treatment of the acute. Nerrcme 
rb^iraatism. is a fomt compoiuuied of Bervous and rbeomatic 
afiections. 

The. symptoms of inflammatory liieumatism are, severe paia 
combined with abnormal accumukiticm of blood, and th/e beat 
thereby prodaced in the suffedng part. We see that these symp- 
terns arei nearly allied to those of proper inflammatory diseases, 
and the nature of both forms of diseiMse is also cognate. The dif- 
ference lie» in this^ that in iaflammatory diseases the heat and the 
accumulation of blpod in the diseased part are greater than in the 
rheumatic form ; moreover, that the purely inflammatory form runs 
its course, and comes to a termination sooner than the rheumatic ; 
on the contrary, in the rheumatic form the pains are more' acute 
than in the inflammatory ; and finally, the latter is accompanied 
by more ardent fever than the former. These difierences arise 
partly from the greater energy of the inflammatory form, partly 
from the essential diflerence of the organs, which are mostly af- 
fected by ihe two forms, in question ; namely, the internal organs 
devoid of bones, and most copiously provided with blood-vessels, 
are most subject' to inflammation. On the other hand, the seat of 
rheumatism is more in the muscles, membranes, and sinews sur- 
rounding the bones. This explains the severer pain of the rheu- 
matic, as also the greater accumulation of blood and the heat of 
the inflammatory form. 

From what has beep said it follows, that rheumatism is a transi- 
tion form between curative and destructive diseases. 

Bheumatic pain arises from this, that the nerves in the afifected 
parts are attacked by foreigi^ acrid substances, especially pobonr 
ous medicines. Every strong impregnation with mercury produces 
rbeumiitio or gouty pains, which often rise to a fearful height. 

If one applies externally to the nerves of a wound, acrid corro- 
sive substances, there arise, exactly in the same way as in the in- 
ward rheumatic, inflammatory and gouty, processes, pains which 
are so much the more severe, the more corrosive the poisonous 
substances are. « 

The effect of water treatment on inflammatory rheumatism is the 
expulsicMi of the matters giving rise to it, by critical sweats and 
exanthems (sores and eruptions). i 

The effect of medicinal treatment, on tbe contrary, is the con- 
version of inflammatory into cold chronic, atonic, and nervous, rheu- 
matism. This conversion is brought to pass sbwly, but surdy, in 



ihfo way, tlMCt tlie orgvnisBi 1^ mi^ehud sodorffics, pmgitiivM, 
▼ericatories, and the Hke, k wieakened and withbdd iram the for- 
mation of curative exanthems ; moreover, in this way that the slda 
in the effected parts is for a long Ctme covered wHk fiansBl, or wax- 
cloth, and thereby completely debilitated, and rendered absolutelf 
incapable of excreting the morbid matter. 

Medicinal sndorifics give rise to the same prooesses as mediafial 
purgatives, only in different oi^gans. An expulsion of morbid mat- 
ter is rendered impossible by the introduction of sew mischief ; in 
the most fortunate but very rare cases, the organism itsePf exctetes 
the latter. Sweat produced by medicme is not a critical sweat, 
but one of violence ; moreover, by these remedies, which Bxe usu- 
ally swallowed hot, the stomach is weakened, and in the 'long rm 
mined. In common life, it is said that the eaudes of rheumatic 
affections lie mostly in colds. I have already shown, in develop- 
ing the internal processes of taking cold, tiiat no disease, and no 
pain can be produced by the severest cold, if no morbid matters 
are present. Accordingly a cold, when morbid mMt»« are present, 
may readily become the exciting cause of the appearance of rheu- 
matism, and may accelerate the period t)i its attack* but it never 
call be the primary cause thereof, can never create it. 

Chronic cold rheumatism manifests itself only by internal' pain, 
without the skin over it being reddened or heated, because theskia 
and the whole organism are too much weakened to push *out on 
the periphery the curative symptoms of heat and accumulation of 
blood. 

Atonic rheumatishi manifests itself in weakness, lameness, and 
stiffness of the parts attacked, without pain and without inflam- 
mation. 

Nervous rheumatism is the fwm assumed by it in persons with 
aftiattered nerves, cramp-like sensations are then combined with the 
rheumatic pains. 

■ <Ilhronic, atonic, arid nervous rheumatism cannot be cured by1^« 
organic powers without the help of water, even under the b«t 
diet ; still J«es is this possible by medicine. When, with sufficient 
vital powers, the watet-cure is properly and perseveringly applied, 
the secondary'forms convert themselves into primary, or inflam- 
matory, which discharge their morbid matter in critical sweats and 
exanthems. 

Sometimes the rheumatism sticks fast in one place, and is then 
cafied fixed; at other times, the pain springs rapidly from cm 



jriace k> another^ and is tk«ii ealk4 waoderiBg» We must npl ex- 
plain vnndeping.rheamatiisii^ as if the aeiid matters which excite 
tbe pg&BA wander rapidly about, which is a physiological impossi- 
bility, but rather in. Ibis way,* — that ia different parts of Hie body 
f<»eiga matters are present, are set ^ loose from their envelop of 
alime, in some one part of the body, by the processes above de- 
8<»ibed, and by their acrimony prodiice pain > hut then, again« from 
want of the necesAiary eondkioas for excretion, are again suddenly 
enveloped -in newly effused slliine, whecf^upon the same process is 
repeated in some other part^of the body. 

When rhisnmatism attacks the <^gan8 of the senses, and ia 
treated medicini^ly, these organs are frequently r^idered incs^a- 
ble of perfommg their functi(»i8 ; 4n this way has many & man 
lost his hearing, bis sight, his smell> a^d someliisaes even hia taste. 
Vice vena, theae lost senses have often been i^ecofered by the 
water-cure. 

' The worst spades of fixed dteumatism are sc)a|;ica and faea^ 
pains $• but ordinarily these affeetions are of a complicated nator^, 
and 'have a mixture of gout and nervousness. These affections ace 
also cQiable^by water, whea there is sufficient vital power. 

One of the most, ecmunen and most painful rhemnatic affeiptioaa 
« toothrache. 

Among aH those who ard diligently fed from the apothecary's 
shop there are very ^w, perhaps none, ytho are not at times sub- 
ject to the iormentt of taoth-aehcw Nevertheless, articles of food 
atro&gly salted, fff pr^ared with strong acids, also Intarpduce ma|- 
ters into the body' which occasion pains on coming into contact 
wit^ the nerves, and aqwcially with those of the teeth. 

Most medicines commit their ravages first of idl in the mouth, 
Hhroat; and digestive eana^,. because tbiey are introduced mo^e im- 
mediately into both these parts of the body. Before the ^edicme 
gets into the stomach, a part of it is absorbed in the tongue, in 
the gums^and glands, it is true that the organism resets against 
them, uid endeavors to expel iSasm by an increased Sow of saliva ; 
but, when the use of them is boldly contii»ifid, tiie power of re- 
action becomes aiso weaker, and chros^c deposits are accwKulated. 
When upon this comes a coH^ these small atones of poi^^ are by 
the retroceding exhalation disturbed out of tiheir ^velop, and ex- 
eite, in virtue of th^ cocrosive nature, tooth-ache and. glandular 
piffiiB, &e. 
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So long as the organLnn k yet powerful, it iieeln to expel tlte 
foreign matters by saliva and small or large gam-boik. 

A flow of acrid saliva is never anything else-than the effeet of 
a fresh or an old poisoning, most frequently by mercury ; so that 
this abominable poison, which is now given in alnoost every disease, 
is also the noost frequent cause of tooth-ache. By the saliva, 
somewhat of the intruding poison is again expelled ; it is indisput^ 
ably certain, that in acrid sadiva particles of poison are contained, 
since, fot instance, it is impossible that it should smell of mereury, 
if no mercury was there. Although physicians must know this— 
for they know that the sensation of smell Is only excited hy small 
particles getting into the nose ; they know, moreover, that the 
flow of saliva, by its acrimony, makes the mouth and lips raw-^ 
yet they do not appear to comprehend that the flow of saliva is a 
curative efibrt of the body, and must, therefore, ^e encouraged — 
which > indeed, is only possible by water. Nay, most physicians 
give remedies in order to suppress the flow of saliva, and for<this 
end make the patients chew bitmg substances, or spices^ or they 
give sulphur and iodine, especially in fnercurial ptyalism. Take 
water in your month, and keep it there till it is wi»in $ apply 
warming bandages, wet with cold water, wvmd y&wr neck and sali- 
vary glands ; bathe daily, and you will soon see how the excretion 
of the poison is encouraged by an increased flow of saUva, and 
how, in this way also, curative sores are developed. 

In tooth-ache there occurs usually also a flow of sahva, and it 
must likewise be encouraged m the matnner described, only that 
one should alwaysr use warm water internally, if the pain is severe, 
and, at the same time, rub cold water exteraallyr applying band- 
i^es again above this. 

Radical cure from the liability to toothache, or from all tootb- 
nche Dftatters, is otilj possible by a radical water-cure, though, in- 
sdeed, it is not possible to cure a single chrome aflection> without 
at the ' same time stirring ^p, and thereafter removing, all other 
morbid matters concealed in the body. This is the reason why 
chronic cures are so tedious. . 

. People who had previously suffered from tooth-ache, when in 
t'he Water-cure get again critical tooth-ache, which is to be distin- 
guiigfeed from the ordinary affection by this, that it be^ns with the 
symptomsrvith which the other goes off— -namely, with, an excre- 
tion of acrid saliva, with swelling of the jaws or cheeks, and t^J*" 
an uncomfortable feeling, as if the teeth had grown longer; there- 
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upon follow gumboils, as also boils 6n the outer fikin, and often 
such a rawness of the mouth that mftstication is very painful. In 
this way, the organism, with the help of water, frees itself frotii 
the causes of past as well as future pains, and the critical symp-' 
toms here cited are proofs enough that material foreign matters 
are the causes of all tooth-aches. After removal of these no cold 
will produce tooth^ache, which is confirmed alike by reason and 
experience. I know several people, who bad previously suffered 
fearfully from this pain, but who, after going through the water- 
cure, have never had the least warning of it, and who laugh at 
every cold. 

So certain as it is that every one who has yet sufficient vital 
power, can free himself radically, and for ever, from this evil by 
the water-cure, it is equally certain that it is impossible at once to 
remove the pain by water, because no true cure is possible without 
pain. This principle holds good not only in the physical, but also 
in the moral world. ' . ^ 

The allopathic remedies against tooth-ache consist, chiefly, in 
abstraction of blood and fluid by leeches and blidters. We have 
already spoken of the first " tappings off ;" but those by blisters 
are not less purposeless and injurious. When corrosive and poi- 
sonous substances, of a certain kind, are laid in plasters upon the 
skin, the latter absorbs a portion, and, because it is poison, re-aets 
against it, by the adduction of healthy fluids ; these are poisoned, 
and therefore the organism rejects them. This executioner-like 
proceeding proves that, in the " rational art of healing,*' eveiything 
is to be found rather than " ratio.'* Is tfiere sense or ** ratio " in 
this, that one tries to purify the body from old morbid matters 
by bringing new into it, that one forces it to turn its power of re- 
action from the old against the new, or, at least, to divide it be- 
twixt the two ? Even, if from th^se remedies a momentary allevi- 
ation ensues, this does Hot happen because the driginal morbid 
matters are thereby removed, but because the necessary strength 
is withdrawn from the body. By reduction of strength you can 
drive away all p^n, as weir as life itself; and the reduction elf 
strength is the universal remedy of allopathy against all acute pains 
and struggles. 

Another sort of allopathic soothing of pain is attempted to be 
attauned by putting biting substances into the hollow tooth, or upon 
the gums. It is well enot^h known that these shameful retnedies 
have not always even a palliative effect, 'to say nothing of a really 
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qunUhfe. Sometim/^B, for the first xnomeDt, the internal pain is 
4^adened by the external ; but, so soon as the painful reaction 
^gains^ the fresh poison is ended, the struggle with the old re- 
•awakes, and attains its result with so much the more difficulty, the 
oftener it is disturbed. 

When many of the above-named medicinal remedies have been, 
in any case, employed against tooth-ache, the sufferer has the best 
prospect of getting, socMier or later, a tooth-fistula, or perhaps 
losing a bit of hb jaw-bone. When the effort to expel outwardly 
the tooth-ache matter by saliva and boils is disturbed and re- 
pressed by new poison, the morbid matters at last, corrode in- 
wards, ax)d produce internal suppurations in the bones, which are 
called fistulse. 

How are the teeth, axid especially their whiteness and enam(^, 
best preserved ? By what sort of powder ? By what dentist ? 

This half-toothless European race cannot, without impertinence, 
speak of its teeth, or, at most, of their ruins, venerably moss-clotbed, 
•nd breaking into fragments. 

The teeth have three deadly enemies : — first, everything in. the 
^hape of poison or medicine ; secondly, anything that is hot ; and 
thirdly, all impurities of the stomach. Th^ two first enemies cor- 
I'ode and split the enamel, and therewith the teeth themselves ; the 
third sort of enemies cover the teeth with dirt and tartar, and this 
^^n raises and presses them out of their sockets, so that they 
get loose apd fell out. Most powders, which are used for cleaning 
and preserving the teeth, are also injurious,, because, by their acid- 
ity, they slowly destroy the enamel. Experience proves this. 
Which has the best teeth, the peasant girl or the lady, especially 
when you deprive the latter of her ivory ? Instinct equally proves 
it, for„these powders are unpleasant, and so,metimes even painful, 
jLo the teeth. Every substance which is repugnant to, or occa- 
IHons painful sensations m the body, or individual parts thereof, is 
unwholesome. 

Those who have purified their stomachs by a water-cure (and, 
en jpas^ant, I counsel all ladies whose mouths do not smell df ^^' 
bcr, to get themselves a rosy breath by water), and who thereafter 
adhere to a diet of cooled food — and, most especially smoke ^^ 
tobacco — ^n^ed never have recourse to these art^ciai means ; on the 
contrary they will §ee that their teeth get clean oi themselves, and 
that the tartar is loosened from them. 

The only purification which the teeth require is afbrded by th® 
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water wliieli occasionftllj passes over Hhern in drinldiig ; those who 
wish to do k more thoroiighlf , can rinse and l^argle the mouth 
after e^ery meal with thb precious fluid.* 

Do not you helieve this ? Do you think, that the powder of the 
^oth-breaker is not altogether useless ? Go and issk the lady 
tigcesSy what Kttle dentifrices she has to thcmk for her elegant 
tooth«enaniel ? • Ask the elephant who is bis dentist, sinee a eon^ 
stant exchange is going on out of his mouth into that of fine 
ladies I 

10.. OOBTT. - > 

In the same way as rheumatism in its inflammatory form is with, 
difficulty distinguished from pure inflammatioi^, there occurs a diffi- 
culty in separating its chronic and atonic form from those of gout.. 
It is especially often difficult to decide whether face:pains are to be 
classed imder fixed rheumatism, or under gout. 

In both the diseases in question we see more distinctly than 
elsewhere that the division of diseases into genera and species is 
only an invention of the human intellect, and has no existence in 
reality. 

Another question here to be considered, is the hereditary nature 
of gout, which is so frequently asserted. 

Except contagious chronic exanthematous diseases^ there occur 
few or no hereditary complete diseases, since, by virtue of an ad- 
mirably wise arrangement of nature, not the worst, but the best 
fluids of the mother, even when her body is diseased, are conveyed 
to the foetus, and because the presence of material foreign sub* 
stances is necessary for every formed and complete disease. 

But there are congenital abnormalities in the organization, and 
there is congenital disposition to disease. 

All unassimilable substances and all excretory matters are re- 
pelled by all the internal organs, and in this way they aj% brought 
from hand to hand nearer to the skin, and finally exhaled ; at 
least this is the endeavor of the organism. When^ however, thia 
does not succeed, from insufficient activity of the skin, thei^e mat- 
ters establish themselves principally in those oi^ans, which are 

* With all due deference, it imxat be observed that thk would haidlj luit 
English ideas of cleanliness ; moreover, the majority of those who have taken 
mn6h medicine, and particularly mercury, have such interstices between their 
teeth, that the occasional use of a tooth-brush ist absolutely necessaty, par- 
ticalarty after etLting.'^TVantlator. 

1 ' 
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ma^ffUiXLj the wtahent, and ia time exeke ihereia the diseesewbick 
tke lOher bad, and which the aoa perhaps w^ «^am have. 

The eomctoeaB of this newis confiimed by this, that faeredkarjr 
Ae aa c a geneiaUy derelop tiieoiflelves 0BI7 m the course of the 
life, fraqoentlj odI j ia old age. He who adheres to watep^liet is, 
even with a deddad predi^ositioii to a fiuail/ disease, aeeured 
fipooB the fonBoataoii theraot From this view tiie carabititj of he* 
nditnj diaeaae by water becomes eTideat, as has been proved 
also by experience. 

We see sapporations of the lungs naturalized in certsin races, 
bat the weakness of the lungs only is hereditary in these cases; 
as a coBsequence of this there occurs, under bad diet, first of all, 
stagnation (<^ the excretions) in the lungs, as a consequence of this, 
acute efforts to expel them by cough or inflammation, in conse- 
quence (^ which medicine is g^veii^ and its consequence is the de- 
position of poison in the lungs, which sooner or later, as ,a last 
eonsequence, produces suppuration and death. 

Exactly the same is the case with hereditary gout. Gout is a 
disease of the bones and periosteum. When these parts of the 
body are the weakest, morlud matters deposit themselves princi- 
pially thM«tn, and generate gout The pains of gout are produced 
by the foreign and poisonous matters exercising their destructive 
corrosiye power on the periosteum. From this disturbance the 
particles destined for the formation of new bones are not normally 
elaborated, and partly also the excretions from the bones are not 
sufficiently, or not at all, carried to the skid and exhaled. This 
explains the origin of gouty lumps, which are nothing else than 
bony excretions. 

By the by, physicians know from experience that sometimes, is 
gouty persons, i^ter.serere pain, when a critical sweat breaks out 
and dries up, the whole skin is visibly covered with a white earthy 
powder, like bone-dust. From Hus follows, indisputably, thai ma- 
terial forbid matters, which are removed by the sweat, are present 
m gout. It is surprising that the allopaths, who have recorded 
this fact in their books, shouM not have drawn from it the very 
obvious conclusion^ that gout can only be cured by activity of the 
skin, by sweating, exhalation, and sores. Nevertheless, in the 
hands of the doctors, the sweating-cure would only produce new 
mischief, instead of taking awAy the old, for sweat from medici- 
nal remedies is only excited in^ t^his way, that the orgamsv en- 
deavors to expel the intruding hot medtcaments^ wh^itby s Mt- 
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tipg free and expelling (^ the did morbid naatters are not to be 
tkoHght of: 

MoreoTer, a medicinal sweating-cure of a chronic disease is im- 
possible, because the sweating- must be repeated daily for a long 
time. This would produce a precious piece of mischief, if one 
were -to excite .sweat daily, for perjiaps a year, by drinking hot 
oammomile and elder tea, or^ according to the proposal of a Paris 
doctor, puiMsh. Not only these substances, but their warmth 
alone, are sufficient to ruin the stomach. The skin is also relaxed 
instead of strengthened by much sweating, without fts being fol- 
lowed by a eold bath, and yet it must be very.muoh strengthened 
if, by its activity, the morbid matters are to be drawn if> it from 
the interior, and expelled by transpiration, sweating and suppu- 
ration. 

In modem times, gout is considered as one of those diseases 
which is- especially curable by -water. It is, moreover, well estab- 
]^he4 by experi^ce, that water gets rid much more certainly of 
the coarse, th<Mroughly material matters, as, for indtanee, mineral 
poiscais-r-quicksilver, steel, ^ad, copper — ^than vegetable poisons. 
It is particularly difficult t& overcome the poison of belladonna. 

The cure of gout consists especially in sweating and douche- 
baths ; these drive the leiccumulated g6uty matters out upon the 
skin in critical sweats, eruptions, and sores ; but the cure is tedious, 
if the mischief is old and deeply rooted. When it has come to a 
favorablB end, the patient, if he wishes to^ remain -healthy, must 
adhere for life to water-diet ; if betakes again to wine, coffee,^ <fec., 
and especially if he neglects daily washing, or bathing, the oM 
misery comes on again. . . 

Even allopaths concede a certain curative power to water in 
gout, and many have sent their patients to Graefenburg. 

In the water-cure, critical sweats of bony matter occur much 
more frequently and more strongly than in the dry medicinal re- 
gime, in which such cntical sweats appear only rarely, and in pe- 
euliarly robust constitutions. In the water-cure, the critical sweat 
sometimes covers for a long time the skin of a gouty patient with 
such a quantity of chalky matter that every unassisted eye can 
perceive it. 

Physicians assume in gout a dyscrasia of the fluids as the cause 
of the disease, and derive this dyscrasia from a false process of 
pteparation of the blood and fluids, so that in this way the diges- 
tive organs are held to prepare by a false act of digestion "acrid and: 
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pain-exciting fluids from heahliy food. M. MuiMle, in bis 80-ea}led 
Hydro-Therapia, subscribes to tbis view, wbicb is excusi^tle in 
pbysidans, whose whole theory ^-ests on n false basis ; but is un- 
pardonable in any one who is unprejudiced, and who has studied 
the water-cure so attentively -as M. Munde. 

These views, and the attributing disease to dynamic causes, are 
contradicted by all plulosophical considerations ; secondly, by the 
laws of physiology ; and, thirdly, by the results of experience in 
the w^ter'^ure. 

1.' The phHosophioal point of view in ration to pathology ^has 
been already stated. If the causes of disease were imraatmal 
and dynamic, they could not be recogniaed by any of the human 
senses, nor by any intellectual sense, and it would be an imposffl- 
bility to go out of their way. The human organism would then 
be an abortive bungle— no proof of infinite wisdom but of endless 
stupidity; on the assumption of the truth of the dynamic pa- 
thology and the medicinal therapia, instinct would have been gives 
to man not only in vain, but rather to his great torment,- a&d to 
the production of interminable, confusion — ihat same instinct which 
so unerringly prescribes to the most inoom^^ete creatures the wa;f 
to preserve their life and health, that same instinct which speaks 
as loud and as distinctly in man as in beast! Or has; peiii2^, 
man less horror and disgust for poison than animals ? Has he a 
less desire for food and drink than animals ? 

Moreover, if the causes of disease were dynaijbic, every possi- 
bility of an investigation of processes of disease would foe taken 
away from man, since to him the dynamic is inscrutable and in- 
comprehensible ; and, accordingly, a system of pathology wovM 
be an itiipossibHity. Pathology, on a dynamic basis, js for the 
human spirit a eontradiciio in adjecto, t. e., if we require of b that 
it should contain the truth. The much more sagacious homoeopa- 
thists have well eotnprehended this, and do not enter into any in- 
quiries and systems c^ the, nature of disease, and the causality of 
its proiie^ses. HomoeopatMsts stand \xpsm quite as fake a baala 
as allopaths, but they have two great advantages over them ; first> 
that, in their views, they are consistent in error, whereas the allo^ 
pathic views of disease are constantly involved in contradietions ; 
and, secondly^ that the homoeopaths give totally ino'perative reme- 
di€|s (I speak here of the true Hahnemannic homoeopathy, with ite 
decillionth dilutions, not of the spurious homoeopathy, called also 
the specific metiidd of cure, witi) its thirtyfold, car moro, dflutioa 
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of poison, which most certainly cao, operate, and that injuriously), 
while the allopaths administer to their unfortunate patients, not 
only undiluted, but also very often artificially concentrated and 
sabHsiated poisone, and thereby commit greater ravages among 
mankind than plague, pestilence or cholera. 

2. The physiological reasons against the assumption that the or- 
gianism, by a &ulty act of digestion, can, out of wholesome food 
mad drink, generate such acrid matters as, when brought by the 
carculatioa in contact with the nerves, excite pain, are as follow : — 

The conversion of the totality of a mild substance into an acrid 
and corrosive is not possible by any known chemical process: 
but substances which are mixed with acrid matt^is may be con- 
verted into ccffrosively acrid ones in this way, that the diluting 
parts are separated, and <»ly the ccnrosive remain. This kst pro- 
cess takes place in the digestion of such articles of food and drink 
aa are mixed with acrid or poi9ohous mattera. Namely, by diges- 
tion, the mild constituents are assimilated; the acrid, on. the con-, 
trary, are separated, pass unassinulated into the blood, and through 
it into the whole body, and excite pain b}^ their \contaot with the 
nerves. It is exactly this process which produces by much the 
most disease — >we shaJll see, farthtu* on, in what eonstitutbns. In 
this process, however, no acrid matters are generated by false di- 
gestion, but th^ are, during the act of the most normal- digestion', 
separated from their mixture with mild substances. 

Moreover, combined poisons can be set free by chemical pro- 
cesses, or, more properiy, there are mild substances which can 
thereby be partially converted into corrosive and narcotic poisons ; 
but the processes of digestion are so entirely different from these, 
that a eonversioa of mild into poisonous substances by false diges- 
tion must, according to all known physiological and chemical laws> 
be considered an impossibility. The most acrid substances which a 
diseased stomach can generate from wholesome food is stomach- 
acid ; but this is still very far from being a corrosive or niurcodc 
substance; indeed, it containa no such substances. Mcn'eover, 
this acid announces its presence to every one who is affected with 
it by eructation. There are, however, numerous gouty patients 
who do not suffer from stomachtacid, and a hoet of people with 
the latter, who have no. gout. J9tomac(h-^cid contams no substances 
neariy so acrid as brandy, wine, or even beer ; for all these liquors 
contain more or less alcohol-poison. Stomach-acid is, moVeover, 
not nearly so acrid as most spices. It is, ther^ore, most ^urpris- 
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iog that it should he assmned thiA, in people who eat idl thes» 
acrid and poisonous suhstanoes, the gouty and other pains, are pro- 
duced hy the contact of the nerves with aerid matters generated 
bj the stomach from mild food. The supposition is stiH more 
surprising and absurd in the case of persons who have taken, and 
still are taldng, unmixed poison under the name of medicine. 
When poison is taken, there are sufficient grounds for all possible, 
suffering, without our being compelled, or being justified in having 
recourse to an hypothesis so unfounded and contradictory to all 
known physiological laws as the above. 

Farther on, we shall come back to the subject of a disease of 
dyscrasia, or, more properly, of the false preparation of fluids from 
wholesome food ; but we shall see that this disease also is gene- 
rated by material substances, and that,< on the other hand, it pro- 
duces no corrosive or poisonous substance^, but only faults in the 
chemical constitution of the blood ; so that the false concoction of 
fluids is not of a podtive, but of a negative kind. 

Here we have only to consider the more acrid and corrosive 
substances-; for only by contact of these with the nerves can in- 
ternal puns of any kind be produced. Even the so-called nervous 
pains, nervous tooth-ache, head-ache, &;c^ are alwa)N3 of a nervaus- 
rheumatic or nervous-gouty nature. These pains produced by 1^6 
contact of acrid matters with the nerves, and their nervous charac-- 
ter arises from chronic disease and partial disorganization of' the 
latter. There are contractions, cramps, <fec., of the nerves, which 
indeed have arisen mediately from poisoning, but which, in already 
formed sec6n4ary disease of the nerves, do not arise from imme- 
diate and simultaneous contact with acrid foreign matters. But 
every real pain in the interior of the human body can' only be 
produced by the immediate and simultaneous operation of foreign 
matters. These are mostly of a cori^ive and poisonous nature ; 
but there are also internal pains, which are produced, not by the 
chemical, but by the mechanical 6peration of foreign matters — f(^ 
instance, the pains oceasioned by the occlusion <^ various canals 
by stony concretions (gall-stones, nephritic-calculus, &c.) 
- The reason,- which; in the results of the water-cure, sp^kd 
against the above assumption, consists in thk, that gouty patieflts 
do not at once, in the beginning of their cure, get critical vomiting 
or diarrhoea. When the digestive canal contains free* acids, Uiese 

* By free acids are here meant any others than those which, enTcIopedin 
mucus, are adherent to the 'walls of the digestive canal. 
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are, by Ihe free use of Watw, atr once expdkd by vomitiiig of 
purging, and, vice versa, when such evacuations do not follow the 
use of water, there are either no acids, or no free ones present. 
Such evacuations, in the beginning of « water-cure, only occur ia 
euch patients as siiffer from acidity of stomachy by no' means, 
however, in gouty patients. 

Gout arises fro& acrid mattefs introduced from without into 
the body, when these matters have been long made use of in eOn^ 
siderable quantity, and when in the persons using them ^e bones 
and periosteum, especially of the joints, are the weakest parts of 
the body. In such cases, the acrid matters and poisons of the 
diet and the medicines are rather repelled by the other organs, 
and deposit themselves in the bones and periosteum, prevent the 
normal excretion and replacement oi the bones, and produce there- 
by concretions of osseous matter. But all, these phenomena can 
only occur when the organ of the skin becomes weaker, which 
hkppens usually after the first years of youth. ' 

I am of opinion that, in most gouty patients, medicinal pcnaon- 
ing is certainly a co-operative cause of the disease, but thaib the 
chief cause is a diet of acrid food or intoxicating liquors — ^that is, 
under the supposition that the ot^her internal organs are strongs 
imd that the bones, with their periosteum, are originally the weak- 
est parts of the body. - 

Fully-formed gout comes on at tolerably fixed periods, usuailly 
in spring and autumn, when the body Undergoes its prkicipal reno- 
vattoh, and when, therefore, the deposits of moriiHd matter ar^ 
most subject to be set free (from slime); and produce pains and 
disease, and can only through pain be excreted. 

The symptoms of gout are well knowa-^-HSo fi&F, indeed, as they 
can be defined ; for they frequently pass into those of other dis- 
eases, if the case is complicated. The symptoms of pure gaat» 
and that most frequently occurring, are — severe pain in the liga-* 
ments of the joints and the adjacent bony parts, eomlMnied with an 
bflammatory swelling and immobility of ihe afiected joint. 

Various names have been given to gout, according to the joints 
which it attacks— as chiragra, podagra, gonagra (himd, foOt» knee- 
gout). 

Moreover, gout has been variously designated according to its 
various character-^^wandeting, fixed, acute, chronic, atonic grout. 
in these various diaracters of gotit, th^ same holds good thai 
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baa been alfeady stated of the eorreeponding diaractera of rheu- 
matism. 

The effects of medicinal treatment on gout are essentially aa 
follows. The aatiphlogistic (anti-inflammatory) remedies in gouty 
fever produce the same injurious effects as those stated under the 
head of inflammatory fev«r. Emetics and purgatives gradually 
ruin Uie digestive canal; the narcotic poisons, especially opium 
(given to relieve pain), act most injuriously on the nervous system, 
and fill the organism with poison ; the so-called antiarthritic rem* 
edieSy such as mercury, aconite, ^olchicum, camphor, guaiac, sul- 
phur, liver-oil, ^c, operate, in quite as decided a way, injuriously 
ODr the nerves and digestive organs, and load the body with foreigu 
matteit i they do the organism much harm, but the gout very 
little ; the latter triumphs over all these quackeries. Indeed, 
among the relatively enlightened portion of the medical body« the 
opinion predominates that their science is inoperative' against gput. 

The curability of gout by water is pretty generally acknowledged^ 
and requires no further proof. 

I would divide gout into spurious and genuine. The spurious 
irould tbe^ be tlmt pain in the bones which is produced by strong 
medicinal poisoning, particularly by « severe course of mercury ; 
the genuine again would consist in that pain mostly fixed in the 
joints, which, where there is a predisposition thereunto, i. e,, wfaca 
there is a •predominating weakness of the bone^, is produced by a 
faulty diet as the preponderating cause. According to my oxpe* 
rience in the water-cure, true gout is cured principally by critical 
sweats ; the spurious, again, mostly by critical exanthema. 

11. C^BL0R08I» — BCROVULA- — RICKktS (bKOLISH mSSASE). 

. In the first ten chapters on secondary diseases, I have devoted 
more time to thenv than remains at .my disposal comparatively for 
the following, and I must therefore diminish the proportion be- 
tween what precedes and what is to follow, retaining more the 
Aphoristic f(H*m of my second edition. 

I have already indicated that in diseased digestive organs there 
is an act of false digestion, by which the blood, and indirectly aisp 
the remaining fluids, may be prepared in a faulty mt^iner. But 
first, the chief reason whereby the digestive organs are made to 
produce faulty blood coi;$|sts always in material morbid substances^ 
which penetrate into the body from without. It is true that in 
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florofUimS) Teo^rea], eonsimpthre, and gouty metBets, thit eoi 
already occur to the foetus ia their bodies ; but these fcstus usually 
oome into the world wkh a dispositMa only to scrofula, seldom or 
never with the disease fully formed. Secondly, such a preparatioa 
of morl»d fluids from wholesome mitritive matters', never consiato 
in the generation of foreign matters, m their' chemical nature cor- 
rosive or ^rid, by a false act of digestion, but always in this — 
tiiat there are either disproportions in the composition of the chem- 
ical ^constituents of the bbod, or that <Mie of tiiese substances is 
entirely wanting. By such £alse acts .of digestion, accordingly^ 
there are jie substances generated which excite pain. There is ao 
contradiction of my doctrine .in the fact, that in dyscartic dkeasea 
(ihe medicinal name ftx those belonging to this category) pains^ 
and, in rare cases, also evacuations of acrid matters by sores, oc-^ 
casionally occur, so soon as the patients are treated with medicine, 
or at a previous period of their lives have taiken medicine or acrid 
lood and drink, since in these cases the pains are excited by the 
acrid matters m the medicine and the diet. 

Ohlorbsis, scrofula and rickets belong to the class oi cacheotio 
and dyscratic diseases ; to these are added, improperly, by phyai- 
CHUBS, oofywiiHption, dropsy, syphilis, leprosy, and scurvy. 

# 

1. Okhroms, 

The sympttoms are : white skin, which is sometimes shaded yeL- 
lowish-green, and always relaxed and cold, pallor and puffiness of 
the lips, bluish rings round the .eyes, melancholy. and irritable dis- 
position of mind, disturbance of the digestion, and frequently pal- 
pitation of the heart, with shortness of breathing. . 

The nature of this disease (consists in a morbid chemical consti- 
tution of the blood, combined with diseases of the sexual organs, 
and frequently arising from the latter. The causes of tins disease 
are usually several co-operative ones, such as false diet, too much 
flitting, over^exerlion of the intellect or fancy, medicinal disease, 
sequelae oi disease from preceding scrofula, frequently also onanism. 

The mediQJbei&l treatment ecmsists principally in the employment 
€i bitter and aromatic remedies — rhubarb, sal-ammoniac, myrrhy 
and eapeeially <^ iron and chalybeate mineral- waters. The organ- 
ism, sometimes, cures tins disease in spite of the medicine, but the 
latter often converts it into hysteria, atrophy, or dropsy. 

The water-oure has already shown its efficacy in chlorosis and^ 

'1* 
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•opported by much experienee, we * 9m entitled to say; thai tl^ 
disease is always radically cured by water properly employed, if no 
m^nic faults^ especially of the heart or lower belly, are present. 

Chlorosis occurs only in the female sex^ and usually only about 
the years- of puberty. 

2. Scrtjfultt, 

The symptoms are a relaxed and transparent white skin, thick 
and distended abdomen, morbid and false appetite, loss of strength 
and meagre ness of the limbs, weakness and tiezibility of the bones, 
disproportionably large head, -a broad almost square face, deep- 
sunk eyes with enlarged pupils, and a disposition to inflannnatioa 
therein. 

The focus of this disease is in the glands and lymphatic system. 

Medicinal treatment of scrofula operates in general much more 
injuriously on the organism- than that of chlorosis. In scrofula, 
stronger poisons are given, as mercury^ iodine, belladonna, hem- 
lock ; moreover, liver^oil, gold, lime-water, and aH sorts Of mineral 
and artificial baths, A perfect cure can never be obtained by me- 
dicinal treatment ; under it, scrofula often ^passes into tubercular 
consumption, hectic fever, atrophy, or dropsy. By a water-cure 
scrofula is generally cured, when not preceded by medicine ; and, 
even after the latter, water will still cure it, if the medicinal dis- 
ease has not too deeply laid hold of the vital organs and exhausted 
their power. 

Son^ula is peculiar to childhood. 

- «■ ' 

3. Hickets. ■ 

This disease is nearly alhed to scrofula, and is likewise peculiai" 
to childhood. 

The symptoms are a large head, and, particularly, defective 
closure of its sutures, a thick lower belly, thin limhs, swelling and 
curvature of the bones. ' 

Medicinal treatment iagenerally followed by death from atrophy 
or dropsy. 

Proper hydriatic treatment cures it, if no considerable medicinal 
disease is combined with it, and if the organism is not too much 
exhausted. 

This fearful disease, like many otherS) was quite unknown until 



Hie ktrodnctloii of strong potaons Into mB^idM, tbttl k, i31 tbe 
Biddle of the aixteenih eeatwy. &» my opinioii it oan oeeinr iM 
ikd«hildreii •xeept tkesewhoaretlie oflbpring of potooned parestB, 
eq)eei«lly those who hftve8ii£fer^&«atmedkaii^^ ^^h9ia» 

itch, or aewery, 

12. HJ^OBKBOIIMI. 

The symptoms of this disease are itching and horning m the 
ftntis, evacuation of hlood from fhe rectum, swellings and knots m 
the anus, secretion of slime from the rectum. 

Hemorrhoids, with evacuation of hlood, are called hleeding — 
those with mucus, mucous piles ; the knots which secrete nothing 
are called hlind piles. 

The nature of this disease consists in an excretion of acrid mat- 
ters by a flow of blood, and therefore bleeding piles belong to the 
transition diseases, between the primary and secondary form. In 
ibe evacuations of blood the cure of old and new morbid matters 
is not completed ; there ts( only a partial riddance from those acri- 
monies which are always brought into the body afresh hy medicine 
or false diet. Bleeding piles are, in the course of years, when the 
use of medicine is continued, always converted into blind mucous, 
or transplanted. Under the injurious influences alluded to, the 
hemorrhoidal lu^rimonies are thrown upon other parts of the body, 
and either find there no means of evacuation (latent hemorrhoids) 
01^ are evacuated by' the vessels of other organs, as, for instance, 
the vagina and the bladder. 

The effect of medicinal treatment on this disease is, accordingly, 
a gradual conversion of bleeding into blind, mucous, and latent piles. 

'The effect of the water-cure is an opposite conversion, and thereby 
a cure in this way — that no new acrimonies are brought into the 
body, and the old, ones are removed by bleedings, critical sweats^ 
urine and exanthems. Naturally, no cure can follow ^thout a 
corresponding diet. Much exercise, and the use of mild food and 
drinks, are the principal requisites of this diet. 

The suppression of bleeding piles by medicinal treatment has 
always, sooner or later, the mo^t lamentable consequences. 

1 

13. ANEURISM VARICOCELE VARICOSE SORES. 

Aneurism arises' m this way, that either all the cOats 6f an artery. 
In certaki placet, lose their tensive power and extend themselves^ 



or thil one pf those cqftto giret wvf, and (^e otlici^ jieM to the 
yradpure of the bkN>d^ ftnd expaiid themselveft. The latter proeeea 
|e more ooBunoa in thia disease than the f (»mer. In the expended 
part ve fiiMl then «a enhuiged arteiiid eack, in whieh frequent^ 
a pulsation, corresponding to that of the heart, is perceptible. 

Hie causes are diinded into two chief classes ; namely, into 
external mechanical, and interna! chemical, with which last, a me- 
ehanieal co-operation from a violent exertion is sometimes combined. 

The purely mechanical causes are external injuries with sharp 
instruments, particularly the lancet of the surgeon. When, in 
letting blood, not only the Tein which is intended is opened by the 
cutting instrument, but at the same tin^ an immediately adjacent 
artery is injured, so that the blood of the artery passes into the 
opemng of the vein, the latter expands itself and becomes an aaeu- 
rism. This accident occurs frequently, and explains why aneurisms 
occur so frequently after blood-letting. 

The absolute folly and miscbievousness of blood-letting have 
been spoken of above ; alodg with the certain disadvantages of 
blood-letting, even if properly performed, the patient risks the un- 
certain consequences of mistakes in the operation itself. To these 
belong, .also, the injuring of tendons, which is not very rare, and 
which has rendered many a man incapable of bodily labor. 

Aneui]3ms which arise from internal causes have generally com* 
pound causes. As a constant one, we may assume that the arterial 
coats have been from birth upwards relatively weaker than the 
remaining organs. With this predisposition, the expansion of the 
vessel may occur when the blood by an exertion, or from preg- 
nancy, is impelled with abnormal force through the vesseb, and in 
one or nxore parts of them produces a partial disraptiCHi of their 
coats ; or when poisons and acrid matters, previously taken, hav^ 
deposited themselves principally in the arterial coats, as th^ 
weakest parts of the organism in question, and by their corrosive 
power produce a. gradual destruction of the parts most affected. 
Without doubt the latter cause is much more frequent than the 
former ; as, indeed, it is doubtful whether the Grst, without the 
co-operation of the second, ever produces an aneurism. 

Certain poisons exercise their destructive effects principally upon 
single systems; as, for instance, mercury upon the lymphatic 
system. According to my observations the most dangerous pcHson 
for the blood-vessels is prussic acid ; at all events* most of my 
anemaysmic patients had previously taken .much prussic aeid'' fotf 
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#lier di w M e ii , and tlie a nem t MUfl luid ftftanranli eone on. la 
peo|>le who have taken poiioft, and safer from ezponsioihcf tba tea^^ 
•eK i^ isf itpriwn, probaUe that the poiaonia the chief came of this; 
as of all other organic mischief. Mereorer, my etperienoe con- 
-finss this eoBchisioB ; • for iiH those palients Who underwent a 
-water-cure under my care, got critical tMraEBthems on the sidn, or^ 
the expanded vessels, whieh was attended with iufhing and hom- 
ing;, and this can only he prodaoed hy evacvaticms of acrid and 
poisonous matter. 

Expetlence has also shown me that' the causes of aneurism are 
not in the abdomen,' where they are sought for by physicians, but 
mostly in the parts of the yesaels themselves which are expanded. 
If the former were the case, the expansion would extend itself 
over all the vessels of the lower extremities ; a disease of the 
id>domen cannot act mare strongly, still less exdusivdy, <m single 
spota of the vessels than on others. Co-operative causes are cer-^ 
tainly to be sought for in th^ abdomen, but never exclusively. 

Physicians employ, in aneurism, firm compressed, or laced stock- 
ings ; in th^ opimon, the vessels are in this way pressed together, 
and a fmrther <^xpainion or complete disruption of Uiem is pr^ 
resited. Tkia remedy is just as po^erse as All their internal rem- 
edt^ By the ladng, only the outer side of the vessels is f orcibfy 
hindered from expanding itself. An expansicm inwards or side- 
wasds is still pessiUe-; to prevent this, the vessel ^must be Isced up 
all round. Moreover, by the laced stocking, the circulation of (lie 
blood and cuticular exhalation are impeded; consequently, its 
effects are in every respect absolutely injurious, and encourage the 
eomplet^ disruption of the artwial coats. 

The tru^ physician must never jreeommend the emf^oyment 6f « 
lacedstockingr neithi^r-musi he always reeonunend tiie laying aside 
one which has been bug wom, and idways with great precantiott^ 
because the vessels weakened by this process m^^ be easily torn, 
if the patient, immediately on laying it aside, were to' undertake 
his usual movements and exertions. Patiaats wkh teettism, in 
whom I thought it unadvisable to lay aside Um laeed stodmig^ 
have never been received by me for treatment, because I considered 
their cure impossiUe. 

The water-cure OBly eSects . a oooditional cure . in amiuism; 
namely^ it only jttoduces a coQtfaetion of the vessel intoiitapfevions 
fpm\, wh^i the expansion is not old and severe. When this is the 
case, nothing further can be attained than a stopping 4f the evil; 
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Ike deformity reaiaiiit, but ia foToraUe omw Ihe inooiifnueneeB 
acid the diui^ disappear ; to the iacamreniences belong espedaUj 
tbe tenuoQ aud tbo oramp-lika feeling ia the diseased ^^ssek* 
dttiing and after any exertion. 

Afl above stated, in my cures oi anewisBi, ciiiical exaotbmiM 
bave always forcned themselves on the affeoted parts, in treating 
these, the water-doctor must be peeuliarly catttioiu(» beeause, if too 
cold water is used, they readily degenerate into varicose sores, 
which are very difficult to heal — ^indeed, under the use oL quite 
cold water, ^re ineurable. Moreover, he • must be careful not to 
a|>ply the water locally, before the whole body of fluids has beea 
ooDsiderably 4>ttrified by the cure. The too early local use of 
water likewise produces. varicose sores. 

Varicocele. is produced by the bursting of an aneurism. Ia 
large vessels it caus^ death, in the small it occasions the formation 
of several small blood oanals. It is incurable by water, but the 
dangerous consequences of the smaller kind may be removed, or 
the occurrence of new ones may be prevented. . 

Varicose sores arise from, the compound evil oi the disruption of 
a vessel, and the local presence of acrid and Okorbid matters. Un* 
der false treatment, these sores either pass from a critical character 
into a secondary malignant, or they • appear at once under this 
eharacter. 

The water cure iar varicose sores is always tedious, and the re- 
ault doubtful. 

14. SLEEl^LESSNESS. 

Sleep is that state in animals in which the physical powers And 
voluntary movements are quite inactive, and the sensilnlity for sen- 
sual perceptions is to -a certain degree extinguished ; but in which, 
on the oUier hand; the processes of circulation, of assimilation, 
outieulfu: exhalation, and Tespiration, go on more ' undisturbed and 
nore eqdally. 

As the nature of titaUty is undiscovered, so is also the inward 
nature of sleep — ^the standing still of cerkih processes of vitality. 

Sleeplessness (t. €., relative) in healthy men may arise from * 
want of exercise, or from not appeasing the sexual impulse, so that 
ther elaboration of the fluids and 4h^ excretion of their superfluity 
IB seminal fluids is prevented, and thus these fluids produce a dis: 
tutbance in the harmony of the organism;. hi a certahi sense, ft 
state of tsetse. 
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Mo6t.«teteft ef diseMe dislm-b the deep mon or Ims/ beGBOM, aa 
these, abnormal processes take -place, which surpasA the powem 
of the^sleepmg. organism, or which, in other words, are iocompa* 
tible with the standing still ef the* functions reposing in sleep. On 
this account, in all diseases their processes are in conflict with the 
sleep; if those are active, the latter iBust ywld, or is eonvefted 
into a half slumber ; wlien this comes .cm the former are foree4» 
for a period, into complete, or relative rest. 

From what has been said, we see that deepleswiesff is no proper 
disease, but that ituciay be an effect of all, -and of the most variovsi 
diseased processes. 

Those whQ suffer from sleeplessness, without the presence of the 
above>named cause/ want of exercise^ and the' not appeasing the 
sexual impulse, and without perceptible, painful, or acute, or in 
any way distinct, symptoms of disease, have, in the interior of the 
organism, latent organic malformations, or devastations, in action, 
-and the sleeplessness arisecrfrom a reaction of the organism against 
the rapid progress of the disorganization. 'The relative lind in- 
oomplete reaction, in secondary diseases, is usually not coftibfn^ 
with- Bymptoms which are perceptible by the feelings of the patient, 
or the eye of the physibian ; the absolute reaction, in primary dts^* 
eases^ is,' on the c<>ntrary, always combined with such symptoms. 

As fever is the effect of every bodily exertion which surpasses 
the continual power of the waking organism, so is sleeplessness 
the effect of processes which go beyond the po^^ers of the (Sleep- 
ing . organism. 

It follows from this that medicinal opiates arcT doubly mischiev- 
ous ; first, because they consist of benumbing poisons, and, there- 
fore, bring poison into the body ; and, secondly^ because they dis- 
turb the organism in its reaction against the rapid spread of an 
internal devastation, or malformation^ already in progress. 

It may be perhaps objected to my whole reasoning, that, in 
these d&ys> sleeplessness is a- very general evft, and yet, that or- 
ganic faults are not so oommon. 

To which I rdply, that organic faults are ex&etly as diffused 
as secondary diseases ; in every chronic disease orgCinic faults Ate 
being formed in the organs which are the seat of it. 
' Dissecdons ^f those who have died cf chronic disease hove 
shown ibis as clearly as it was already proved, d priori, by true' 
pathology. ^ ' - ' 

It is exceedingly absurd that the doctorsi when they find In diff-' 
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■eciian orgaaie devMtallomi and nialfoniiatioos, shmdd hold them- 
•elvas juitifted for the incurability of the disease. The presence of 
aneh appeanuwes in people who, in every ilhieas, have been mecfi- 
cinally treated, is the stroi^est possible iacalpation of the medicinal 
■ethod of cure. 

It is most absmd te^look for the causes of organic lesions, in 
people to whom poisons have been administered, elsewhere than 
in those poisons. Where pMons^ such as are* prescribed by physi- 
cisBS in fdl ena|;elie diseases, have been swallowed, we have then 
balers mu ^es sufficient eause lor aH imaginiMe OTganic lesions 
and malformatioBs. 

15. LIKOSRnrO FSYBB— OflHOKie HI0fiT4rWBAT8 — ^DROPi^r. 

1. Ltngering Fever, 

Am acute fever arises from the organism making an abncnmal 
efibrt to expel aocumulated morbid matter»*-4ui effort which 
eiceeds its normal powers — so does lingerix^ fever arise when the 
performance of its (ktily functions exceeds the power of the maclune» 
because one or more orgaira have been gradually injured by poisoa- 
ing« We see from thi^ that such a fever is not the effect of a 
amative struggle, but of gradual defeat and destruction ; it is there- 
fore wretoh^ly weidc, a» is proved l^ the tUa» cdd-maa-like pulse, 
ia such cases. In all people who have taken medidne for years, 
the digestive organs are irritated and poisoned, and these peo]^^ 
thensfore, after ev^ meal, get a slight fit of fover, as a proof that 
the business of digestimi can only be effscted ]^ an abnormal 
exfBrtion-of pawer. 

2, Chr(mie Itiffht^eweais, 

Chrome sweats have the same relation to oritical, as fingering 
fevers to acute. Critical sweats during* or after, acute disease, 
pmur forth the whole mass of acciynii^ted morlud matters ; on die 
o^har hand, night-sweats depurate notbii^ more than tiie daily 
bodily r^use, which, according to nature, ought to have been 
vemoved by the more imperceptible exhalatioa and breathing oi 
the skiit Chronic sweats are the consequences <^ reduced activity 
of the skin, whtch^ in its daily business of secretion, must have 
xeoira»^ to the-extiAOidinary means of sweating. 

6* 
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The end of tbese sweats ie often B,trophyj often dropi^. la 
chrome sweats and ferers, each of them is followed bj. a rigor; 
BO that the body is always alternating from one extreme to the 
other, because a rdaxation of the powers nonai quite natoraDy 
follow th^ morbid tension. 

A cure of these very -bad morlml conditions is only poss^Ie by 
a tedious, laborious water-care; nevertheless, it m always to be 
attained, .if there is youth and sufficient vitid power left 

3. Drop9y. 

Tiua fearful disease every year demands more vietams. What 
are the causes of this ? 

It can CMily foe occasioned by a twofold eaose — ^via., poisoidng,. 
and a dry skin-regime (want of cold washing and bathing). 

If the skin is so relaxed that it can po longer threw oat the 
excretory fluids, which rea<^ it daily fcom the interior of the body, 
these fluids, which ought to be exhaled, accumulate under the skin^ 
and produce puffiness, pallor, and coldness — the so-called dropsy. 

The moFjs a body is poisoned, the more it requires abnormally 
strong exkidation, becaose it tries to get rid of its morbid mattera 
thereby. It follows, from this, that in pe^e thus poisoned, the 
activity of the skin is more than usually brought into play, and 
therefore is the soonest relaxed, if it is not supported by the daily 
refreshment with cold water, destined for it by nature. For this 
reaaooy none require water-cure and water diet m^re. pcessingly 
than those who have taken much medicine. We can also, in this 
way, explam how strong poisonings (whether medicinai, especially 
by mercury and cinchona, or dietetic, by excesuve use of sppits 
and alcohol in intoxici^ing liqacNns) so frequently occasion death by 
dropsy. When poisoning and torpor of the skin, and therewith a 
dbposition to dropsy are present, it breal» out very f requeatty as a 
consequence of cold ; nevertheless, it is an ^rror to thii^ that cdd 
can be the first or only cause of the dropsy. 

The water-cure cures this disease always in its commeBeenMa^ 
if there is sufficient vital power left in the body. Tho proUem of 
the cure is, so to vivify and bring into action the skin as thtft it 
again i^idertakes the office of exhalation. The critical removal of 
the already accumulated fluids is usually effected by sweating and 
abnormal secretion of urine. 

When the poisons taken are chiefly thrown on an iotemaloigai^ 
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^^rhaps, because, during the acute disease in which the medi- 
cine was given, there was, in this oi^an, an enhanced feverish vital- 
ity, and therewith an afflux of fluids, — the last effect of the poi- 
Boaing is either suppuration of this organ, or a collection of stag- 
nating fluids in it — ^local dropsy. Its process of origiti is this : — 
As a protection against the intended morbid matters, the orgaiusm 
transmits to it, without intermission, its best fluids, in order partly 
to dilute the poisons, partly to^ throw them, with these fluids, out 
on the skin. In this way they can be radically expelled, if water 
b used, inwardly and outwardly. If this, however, is not done, 
and if the organ, most loaded with poison, loses the power of again 
ifepellbg the intruding fluids^ when saturated with poiaonous mat- 
ter, so that they do not reach the skin to be exhaled, then we hare 
dropsy; either of the brain, breast or belly, &c. 

He who rejects all medicine and intoxicating liquors, and keeps 
ip water diet, has no dropsy of -any kind to fear. 

These local stagnations of serous fluids may be cured by water, 
if there is su^cient vital power left, and the disease is not tso 
fully formed. 

The inefficacy of medicine against all thes6 diseases is well 
k^own, and the old art of healing gives itself scarcely the air of 
bdng able to cure them — its confesses its impotency. 

16. COXCLUDINO REMARKS ON SECOKDARY DISEASES. 

' When medicinal poisons are given on an empty stomach, tb^ 
act the more injuriously on the organs of digestion, and produce 
secondary diseases chiefly in them. When given on a fall stomacb, 
they pass, mixed with the food, into the chyme, chyle, folood> and 
through the circulation into the whole oigaiusm> remaining, how- 
ever, unassim^ated foreign matters. By their mixture with the 
food, they act less injuriously on the digestive organs ; they txe 
aIso> .thereby, somewhat diluted and mitigated, but introdaced 
more thoroughly into the blood than in the former case^ in which 
a portion of them is withheld from passing into the blood, by 
being enveloped in mucus. 

The stronger poisons are given more rarely than the weakef ; 
and the former occasion principally organic lesions, by suppuration» 
bancer, and earies of the bones. The weaker^ and more general^ 
administered, produce principally dropsy. Dietetical poi80BS» 
purtioulariy thealoohol in intoxicating liquors, produce, thereforS) 
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numerous dropsies of all descriptions, but of themsehres never sup- 
par&tion of internal organs. 

Medicines from the class of corrosive poisons, as arsenic, mer- 
cury, concentrated adds, muriate of bary'tes, iodine — moreover, 
tbe numerous corrosive vegetables— -chiefly produce suppuration' 
and chronic inflammation of internal organs. 

The naVcotic poisons, in the form and dose of medicines, occa- 
8k)ii principally excitement ; thereafter, torpidity, and deformities' 
of nerves and dropsy. 

Astringent medicines produce chiefly atrophy, by stopping up 
the finer canals, and by contracting pemianently the animal fibres.* 

Organic indurations, ossifications, formations of cartilage, the 
wasting away and abnormal increase of single organs, the growth 
of polypi and of stony contsretions (in urinary calciilttS and gout), 
all these painful and tormenting organic faults and devastations 
can only be produced by poisoning, - which in most cases is 
medicinal, much more rarely dietetical, and most rarely of all, 
homicidal. 

All these organic malformations and lesions occur in the course 
of the life, and usually after imiddleiige, or later; the art of heal- 
iiig, under whose protection «nd influence such misery can arise, 
is already, xn the eyes of every thinking man, designated and 
branded as an art of mischief of the most fearful kind. 

All thfese disorgamzations can be healed only by water, and that 
only in the first stage, when there is sufficient vital power left. At 
a Itater period, water can only effect strengthening of the organisin, 
and alleviation of the organic evil. Therefore let evei^ one, as 
soon as he perceives the first symptoms of such disorgamzation in 
Mmself, hasten to betake himself to the ^rater-ciire. Every chronic 
{fain and chronic sleeplessness are symptoms of disorganizing pro- 
cesses in the interior of the body# 



o. 

CONTAGIOUS DISEASES. 

Epidemic diseases are often confounded with contagious. Cholera, 
influenza, yellow fever, are epidemic diseases ; and' intermittent and 
gastric fevers oftett become so. 
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All diseases wfaieli have « purely contagbus character, with the 
smgle exception of hydrophobia, are accompanied by exauthems 
of the most Tarioas kinds. 

In many of these exanthema, small worma, or mites, have beea 
discovered by tha help of optical isstrttmenta, and these aninu^ 
hare in each different disease a different form. 

It is exceedingly probable that these mitea are not the ^ects, 
but the causes of the exanthems» and ihereirhh of the whde 



. If a^y mineral, vegetable or animal pdson (except hydrophobia), 
is intBoduced into the body, it penetrates and poisons it by means 
of the circulation ; but the poison loses, in the same degree as it is 
diffused and mixed, as much of its power as it has gained in dif- 
fiwion ; the same is the case with the p<Nson of snakes. In con- 
tagious exanthemata, however, the case is reversed ; the smallest 
quantity is sufficient to infect the whole organism, and the latter 
now reproduoea the p<Mson in much greater quantity than it hss 
received it ; and this poison, by its enormous diffusion, loses notbiiig 
of its power. 

The production of sharp biting poison, by a physi<^gical pro^ 
cess, from the fluids of the body, is not only quite mexphcabie, 
but contradicts every philosophical conception <^ physiology and 
pathology. 

If we, howevw, assume that these diseases are produced by 
animalculi, which propagate themselves in the body oif the peraea 
affected, we obtain thereby not only an explanation of the diseases 
IB question, but we also preserve the philosophical bases for all 
pathology and fhysiology. We are» therefore, intellectttslly 
forced into this assumption, and this so much the more, as our 
sensual perceptions have already been conmced of the existence 
of mites in psorio and venereal seres. 

Canine madness is also no otherwise explicable than by the 
hypothesis of the animal generation of foreign beings. 

Contagious exanthems fall into two classes, acute and chronic. 

To the acute belong rushes, measles, small-pox, &c. 

In these diseases we must suppose a kind g( animalculi, which, 
indeed, propagate themselves in the human body, but only fof 
some generations, and wlnoh quickly suffer death, if they do iM>t 
cause it. 

To the chrooic belong itch, lepro^, and syphilis, ^c. W« 
must here assume an animalculae (the microscope has already dls- 
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covered it), wbicfa, under a false diet and hke art of heafilkg, eon- 
Unuallj propagates itself, until It fans ocotoioiied the death 6i the 
person attacked, by eating around it. 

I must put off to a future time going into the detail of eon^ 
giotts disease, and confine myself here to patting down what was 
said of syphilis in my second edition. 

In all diseases which are caused by inorganic matters medicine 
can only do harm, without the possibility of being of use, or^ 
destroying the mcarbid matters, because, first, the medicine doei 
not so penetrate the whole body, as that it can reach every con- 
cealed foreign atom ; and because, secondly, supposing even thai 
this did happen, the anmhilation of the morbid matters would never 
thereby be effected. It is well enough known, that the annthflA- 
tion of the smallest atom of matter is imposable, whether by fire 
or by any chemical process. Apparent annihilation is nothing 
else than a resolution into elementary matter, or a passage into 
other combinations. It follows with certainty, from this, that the 
organism can never be freed from its foreign morbid matters in 
any other way than by their expulsion ; that it is impossible to 
effect their annihilation in the body by medicinal means — it fol- 
lows that every idea of curing by poison, or medicine, is one of 
the most absurd and fearful errors into which mankind has ever 
fallen. 

If, however, the causes of disease ^ere really of an immaterial 
and dynamic nature, as physicians in modem times asmime, then 
^6 idea of caring by poison, or by any material substance, is still 
more contraiy to sense. A ciire would then be only possible hf 
dynamic influences and means, as by magnetism, electrictty, and 
the like. 

In every case, therefore, whether mateiial substances or dyna- 
mic disturbances are the causes of disease, medical sdence Is as 
absurd and contradictory in its theory, as it b destructive and pro- 
ductive of mi^ief in its practice. 

The case is different in chnnuc contagious diseases, where, by 
poisoning the fluids of the body, we can certainly effect the poi- 
soning of the animalcull When this has happened the organnm 
rids itsdf of the minute invisible corpses by exhalation and suppw* 
ration. It attempted this already when they were alive, but it 
could not succeed, for two reasons ; first, because they propagate 
themselves; and secondly, because they are always striving to 
nsake their way mwards, from the skin into the Interior. 
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But the fearful part of this cure.byfnedicine is, that the poison, 
which is giren for this purpose, mostly remains till the death of 
the patient in his body, and by degrees effects the destruction, or 
at least the injuring of internal organs ; and thereby a painful 
death, long before, the natural age — unless, indeed, the poison be 
expelled by a water-cure. This, however, is tedious, is com- 
bined with much pain; and moreover, few men live in such cir- 
cumstances as to admit of so tedious and expensive a cure. There- 
fore, this so-called cure by medicine is one of the greatest misfor- 
tunes that can happen to a man. 

In the acute exanthemata — crushes, measles, &c., medicine is 
entirely useless (but not harmless), because it cannot be so quickly 
carried out as the disease itself is decided; it requires several 
days before poison which is swallowed, or rubbed into the skin, 
diftuses itself through the fluids of the whole body. 

It is matter of experience, that chronic exanthemata are not 
eured by the mere outward employment of corrosive substances 
ftnd poisonous salves, but are thrown thereby upon the inner or- 
g«ans ; this is true in itch as well as in syphilis. Now it becomes 
a question — ^and this question is of the highest importance for me- 
dical .practice — ^whetber the exantheraatic poison is by the exter- 
nal remedies first propagated into the interior, as most allopaths 
assume, or if the whole body is already always infected before it 
forms the outward local symptom, as Hahnemann believes. The 
latter asserts that all external destruction of primary syphilitic 
sores, however effected, whether by caustic, by fire, or by steel, 
has sooner or later produced secondary affections ; but, even if 
(this was allowed, it nowise proves that Hahnemann's view of tlie 
nature of .syphilitic infection is the right one; it rather contradicts 
all probability, for without doubt the organism would immedi- 
lately react against the, affe9tion when it first comes in, contact 
with -the skin, i, e., would endeavor to expel the animalculi from 
the skin, and therefore form sores before the enemy could peae- 
trate into the, interior. If the organism had not the power to re- 
ax^t ag^st the evil a» long as it was <Mily on the surface, hour 
could it have it when it had already penetrated into its nobler or- 
gans ? Most probably, therefore, oi) the first outbreak of psora 
and syphilis, the skin alone is affected, and for the purpose of a 
ra4ical medicinal cure, the object would be not to apply the 
medicinal poison from without to ^ the skin — because the . ani- 
malculi would xetreat from it inwardsi, but it should be applied 



fiom the inner side oC Hie «ki]i| for then the «iimaKnili eoukl lai 
escape. Bat how are we io^ go to work, so that the medieine 
shoidd act upon the skin from withia, oiitward8> without introduce 
lag it mte the ston^ch, and thereby potsomng -^ae whole body ? 
Tritly, ia general this is not possible,' except ia one special case-** 
naoiely, in primary syphilis iu the- nude se^. . - 

Immediaiely on the iK^aking.out of such sores, let mercimal itir 
unctions be applied to the root of the penis, without anything ^iv 
ther outwardly or inwardly. By <such a- proceeding alone is it 
pos^ble to decide the question whether, on the outbreak of primary 
syphilis, the whole body is already affected, or ^y the glanda. 
If caustics are applied to the dores, the poison is thrown inwardly ; 
if the parts are cut or burped, we . can never kncvnr whether we 
have cut and buri^tdeep enough; but if my ^proposal is. adopted 
it is impossible that the animalculi could find their way inwards 
without being killed. From the construction of -the female parts 
of generation it i^ clear that a similar proceeding k not possible «& 
them. 

If the experiment should turn out unfavorably^ t. e,, if secondary 
syphiUs (or transplantation of the syphilis i|i wards) were prodtieed, 
it would prove that Hahnemann's view is the right one. 

Even if this experiment were to succeed, I would adiuse no 
man to have recourse to mercury in j&yphilis, but unconditionally 
and always to water. For those, however, who always hand 
themselves over to the doctors, .this inventipn of mine would be ^ 
great benefit, because not the whole body, but only & vety smaM 
part of it, would in this way be penetrated by the mercury. . 

The cure in contagious exanthemata consists in swaaUng-bsitiis, 
in wet ^bandages over the eruptions, and in drinking. 

It has. been said that the water-cure in itch ^md eyphilis is ex- 
ceedingly tedioitt ; some writers have, indec^d', asserted that water 
has here shown fts insufficiency, and that recourse must alwliys he 
had to the specific remedies. The first statement is pesfectly weil 
grounded,, if the infected persons, before their entrsmce into the 
water-cure establishment, have already been much handled, cht 
rather mis-handled,, with medi<»ne ; for then we have to do, not 
only with the getting free of the infection, bat also of the medi- 
cine which has been taj^en, and the cure must naturally last so 
much the longer, the more the body, by the help of the -doctor, 
has already.lost strength and fiesh. The cure must also last very 
long when in the affected body, besides the infection, tbere is already 
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•ft old horde of <^ionie evilB, hemonrlioidal, goaiy» and oilier mat- 
ten ; for, as abeady aaidt water euras no nagle disease withoat 
at the saae tine settiag in motion all other -concealed mischi^. 

The second asserticm of the absdnie msnffieiency of water ean 
only have been made by those who are totaRy inexperienced in 
the water-cure, and into whose heads no ray of light on the nature 
of disease and effects of water onthe annual organkmi has yet 
penetrated. 

A word more on mMtmrial poisoiung. It is quite the same 
whether merewy has been swallowed or rubbed into the shin — it 
always penetrates into the solids and fluids of the body. It eai^ 
as k well kku>wB, nerar be assunilated to human flesh ; conse- 
quently, it must either be gradually expelled through the skin by 
the orgamsm, or it remains as a fmeign, gradually destroying sub- 
fttoBce — as poison. Allopaths beliere that they can extract it 
from the body hy warm svdphur-baths. We see that allopathy is 
here openly of opmton thi^ a foreign material substance has passed 
into the organism ; but the way in which it tries to get rid of it 
show* the greatest ignorance of nature's diode of heaKng. The 
sulphur, they tfaink» isl by elective affinity to attract the mercury 
and neutraUxe it — as if the human body were a rag or a sponge, 
without fife of its own, or as if the mercury Kies so upon the surface 
as that it would be attracted by the sulphur. No, thbgs take 
place quite diSerMtly ; irhea the sulphur penetrates into the skhi 
the organiekn must protect itself against this new poison, and has, 
therefore, at this moment, least of all, the power to bring to the 
skin the mercury concealed and slimed-np in the remotest and 
most vavious parts. The mercury remains where it is, and the 
sulphur which penetrates into the body must l&ewise be sur- 
rounded by mucous fluids, because otherwise, like every poison, it 
would destroy the nerves and aH other organs into which it is ccm- 
ducted. The whole result of eulphur-ixidis is, therefore, that, to 
the old m^ttrial poisonhig, a new sulphur one is added. That 
tids is the case has been indi^mtably proved by experience in the 
water-eufe^ 'AB people who have tal^n mercury, and for whom 
thereafter a course <^ sulphur has been prescribed, have atwaya 
had the same succession of crises at Graefenberg ; namely, their 
flrst critical sweat smells so distinctly of sulphur, that the dullest 
nose can have no doid>t ; when the sulphur is got rid of, tlien come 
sweats of a mersurial smell, sores, and eruptions, and ptyalism. Use 
most certain proofii of an exeretion of mercury ; very frequently 
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the «3rp]Hfitie sores mak» H^ir mbo^ apfManAce mt the last, b«t 
are speedily sweated and bathed away. 

Ibe warmth of the sulphur-baths coBtributes its fuQ sbai^ ia 
making such a mercurialized person worse, for they dispose the 
body to take e<4d^ whieh in every poisonmg, but especially ia ihst 
by mercury, has very painful and <^tea daogarous oonsequeiiefla. 
All warm baths, iiar from being aide to effoot a eure, weaken and 
render ^Seminate the organism, and open the door to disease. For 
health, and still more for cure, great activity and warmth of the 
skin, an afflux of the fliuds from within outwards* aa enei^tic life 
ia the periphery of the body, are absolutely necessary. By warm 
baths, however, tiie oontcary of all thb is effected ; for* since theii 
artificial action is that of heaiing the skin, as a consequence of the 
etomal laws of aatare, the reaction after them produees coldness 
and torpidity in it. No contradiction is here pe^ible $ it is equally 
pioved by theoiy and ex,p^ence. 



P. 

EXTERNAL OR SURGICAL DISEASES. 

In this class I include all those injuries which have arisen from 
•sfeemal, mostly mechanical causes, hy no means, however, the ex* 
•ternal exanthema which have arisen from iateznal sickness. 

External diseases, therefore, are divided ii^ woonda, brasea, 
raptures, dislocations, burm, and froSt4ittes. 

In order to cure a lesion, the organism must form new flesh 
and new vessels in the injured part ; to enable it to form this Assh» 
it must bring to the part, in abnormal quantity, the materials 
^r8of--^the formaiiwe fluid, whioh is ldQod---^exaotly ia the same 
way as plants bure.a lesion by impditng the sap in linage •quabtity 
to the injured part.) By this abnormal afflux of blood to the part, 
an increase of heat is produced, which however only becomes in- 
flammation when the instinct of the person wounded for cold water, 
inwardly and outwardly, is not satisfied.- Allopaths consider this 
afflux of blood to the injured part, and the increased local heat, aa 
a disease, as a phenomenon which must be removed, and take away 
blood. The organism sends fresh blood to the parts where it is 

8 
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Rqnired, and the doctora tap it off mtfl the extremHiea become 
bloodless aod cold, very oiien till the man dies of debility (the 
same in internal infiamnmtions), and then, in the literal sense, the 
patient has been slaughtered. 

If wounds from the first are treated with water, accordiog to 
Prieasnits's method, thej heal up quickly and completely, the parts 
nerer give pain thereafter, hare no hard cicatrix, nor, indeed, any 
perceptible scar, so that the place where a severe wound has been 
eannot be diseovered. 

All wfld animals do the same as Priessmtz; — ^but where do the 
senseless beasts of the Md get their wisdom ? Every wild aaimsl 
seeks the water when it is wounded, cools the heat inwardly and 
outwardly, and heals its wounds much more dexterously thaa 
BieflRmbach or Gk'aefe — ^this may appear incredible, but every hunti- 
man knows that it Is true. 

It would lead us too far, if I were to adduce examples in which 
wild animals have been radically cured of oi^anic lesions whioh 
we usually hold to be unconditionally mortal. I have collected 
examples of this kind, from the lives of European gamekeepers and 
the trappers of the " far West" — and intend to publish them on 
another occasion. 

It is exceedingly probable that the beginmng of all medicine is 
to be sought lor in the employment ot herb poultices for external 
wounds. 

As every organism strives, to expel intruding unfii^idly sub- 
stances througrh the-sidn, it strives, in a stiH higher and more gen- 
eral degree, to clean wounds of dirt or umilar substances by suppii- 
ration, befine it closes and heals them. 

The pus, in critical eipanthems, as well as in wounds and injn- 
rles, is notiiii^ else than the means whereby morbid and poisonous 
matter may be conducted outwards. It is impossible f<»r the orgsa- 
ism to expel these substances;, however smidl and atom-like they 
may be, in their nakedness, because, if not oivdoped in moWpog 
fluids on their march outwards, they would come into contact with, 
and occasion pun to the nerves, and danger ; nay, they coi^ n^ 
be transported, without a smooth, slippery covering.* Critical 
sweat, in the water-cure, which is almost always sticky and ifl- 
smellmg, like the pus of wounds, is in its nature nothing else than 
a sort of matter, only that it is gradually expelled from a million 

♦ When a cnimb gets into the ahr-tubcs in eating, mucus is immediately 
•ecveted, to fender ft sfippesy ai^d transportable. 
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pores, in innumerable little drops. Wh^n, on tbo oth«r hand, 
the sweat is not critical — i. e,, contains no morbid matter — ^it ha«» 
on breaking out, no bad smell, and is mor^ watery than hi or 
slimy. 

Exactly as the internal curative struggles of the organism, the 
symptoms of acute disease, can be suppressed by'poisoping, so can 
we defeat the endeavors of Natuie to purify a wound by suppura- 
tion and to keep it open tiU this has happened, and we can effect a 
closure and cicatrization of the wound against the instinct and will 
of the organism* But it is most certain that, in all woimds smeared 
together by salves, there are ^.Iways foreign matters chromoally 
lodged in them. Here is the proof : all deep and severe wounds 
which have been medicinally healed leave under the scar a feeling 
of pain, or of numbness and discomfort, which are plainly percepti- 
ble when the part is pressed, or when a storm is coming on; in 
.some cases, these feelings occur, without assignable cause, at pe- 
riodical intervals. Such forcibly-closed wounds frequently break 
out again in the water-cure, purify theno^elves by suppuration, and 
then heal up. Then,, every trace of pain or incpnvenience di^p- 
pears forever. It has often happened that visible material sub- 
stances have been thrown put by the suppuration in such re-opened 
wounds — ^as, for instance, pellets of shot, or even thread or bits of 
charpie. Wounds from former campaigns, many years old, have 
again broken out at Graefenberg, and have thus expelled, their 
enemies and tormentors.* . 

Like medicine, hydropathy took its beginning from the. treat- 
ment of wounds. Priessnitz, the creator oi the science, began by 
curing chiefly external injuries. 

The cure is different, according to the constitution of the patient 
and the nature of the injury. The principal remedies are local 
baths, wet bandages, and drinking. In the water treatment, it is 
impossible that a wound should close before it is perfectly clean 
and ripe for healing. Especially in punctured wounds with trian- 
gular weapons, water is of incalculable value, because, in these 
wounds, their too early healing over has the worst consequences. 

In animals, and partictdarly in horses, water has been for a long_ 
time employed against external injuries, and not without success ; 

• Note by Translator. — Engligh surgery is nearly ftt^ from the reproach 
eoHveyed in the above paragraph. My lamented friend, the celebrated Liston, 
ftlways treated womkls after operations, with cold water only; and military 
•orgeons never apply anything else to gun-shot wounds. 
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Imt people would be astoiushed at die results, if, instead of the 
usual perverted way of employing it, they were to proceed ac- 
cording to Priessnitz's prescriptions. This ought especially to be 
conceded to the poor horse. Because man has most • regard for 
this noble animal, it is, next to himself, most honored with medi- 
eine ; and the consequence of this proceeding is quite the same as 
in the human race. The delicacy and sickness of the horse is gen- 
eraUy known and deplored ; people often lament that exactly the 
most beautiful of anhnals slK>uld be the most nckly ; but it has 
nerer occurred to the most sagacious of animals that the sickliness 
and infirmity of the nobler races of horses are only the effects of 
medicine and pampering. Exactly m proportion as horses are 
more or less poisoned with medicine, so are they more sickly or 
more healthy. The English race^horse is almost as rheumatic and 
hysterical as a lady of rank ; the farmer's horse is somewhat more 
robust ; still more so the Polac ; and the horse of the savage knows 
as Mttle of disease as his rider. 

If one understands how to use water in wounds and injuiies, he 
can, in most cases, dispaise with surgery, with the exception of 
the reduction of dislocated joints, ruptures, and some other few 
cases. 

Surgical and operative assistanoe in cancers, morbid growths, 
caries of the bones, gangr^ie, aneurism, and other ccmsequenees 
c^ previous poisoning with medicme, is confined to the removal of 
the diseased part ; the aid of water effects the cure and retention 
of the part. This is the first little difference betwixt the efficacy 
of water and of surgery. The second consists in this, that, after 
mutilation, the mischief usually breaks out again in other places ; 
whereas, by the water-cure, the pos«bility of any future mischief 
is rooted out. Truly, mdeed, the water-cure for such evils lasts 
very long, and a leg or a breast can be cut off in two or three 
minutes. 

What a chain of fearful errors : When an acute disease is by 
medicine happily cured into the body, the patient praises the skill 
of his doctor ; nay, he is regularly pathetic in his gratitude. When, 
after many years, the poison develops its devastations and destruc- 
tions, it never occurs to the unlucky wight, that, a long time be- 
fore, his doctor sowed the poison-seed, which is now ripening to a 
harvest of internal suppurations, cancers, and sores. Now must 
the iron be laid to it to cut down the crop, to cut out the cancer ; 
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and tinrn r^rmm ef all tlut mmrj k the 8i«|»id artoauhiiiediy hmr 
vondeiMly far man hat got in bii tdeikoe. 

*' An loBga, Tita brevis." Tea, indeed ; but the longer the art» 
the ahwter the Hfe. 



Q. 

CBITiCAL OCCURRENCES IN THE WATER-CURE. 

Me<tical science understands by crisis, in the enlarged SiOiise, a 
decision of a disease ; in the more confined sense, the fortunate 
decision of a disease bj evacuations, whether they be sweats, or 
secretion of mucus, or exanthems» or abnormal deposits in the 
urine, or diarrhcea, &o. 

By lysis is understood a crisis so unimportant, that it escapes 
perception, and is only observed through its consequences. From, 
these explanations, we see that hydropathy has borrowed both 
tiwse words from medical science, and connects them with similar 
ideas. It seemes extraordinary that phy^cians should generally 
make use of such expressions, and yet deny the existence of mor- 
bid matter, and t^e occurrence of crises in the wat^-cure ; although 
this is by no means universally the case, as some of the Mer and 
more practical among them still adhere to the old humoral 
pathology. 

In hydrc^thy, we understand by crisis the sMisoally perceptible 
excretion of morbid matters, along with the excitemait and the 
levers which often precede it ; by lysis, we tmdentand the imper- 
ceptible excretion of s^ch matters. 

We have already shown how the water-euro converts chronia 
dkerwrn into aeute---nam^» how the water, first of all, strengthena 
tihe oi|pGaiflm* and then releases from their envelop the slimed-up 
morbid mattmn, and oeeasioBs their excretimi, frequently attended 
with smart fever. 

The (tiseased eonditioBS^ during the water-cure, and especially 
dormg its eritkal periods, are entirely different from anything 
prenovdy experienced. This cannot be oth«-wise, beeaose this 
ovre by degvees stirs up and expels, in sores, dbc., all latent and 
ieep^ ooBoeided morUd sMittara; wheveaa* en the oontrary^ att 
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prertoiis tnethods of eare repressed the excitement of tbe curatiVB- 
struggle, and forced the morbid causes inwards. The most essen-- 
tial diflference between water and medicine is, that th& former takes 
the bad matter out of the body, the latter forces it into it. 

For this reason, the physician seldom attains the perception that 
the causes of disease are material subataiices ; the hydropathist, 
on the contrary, has the sensual perception of this in every case. 
Hence the various views of the materiality or spirituality of the 
causes of disease. He who cannot by reasoning be convinced of 
the truth of the former view, would do well to go to Graefenberg ; 
there be must give in, unless, indeed, he denies, right spiritually, 
all demonstrative power to sensual perception. 

To the characteristics of the critical state belong, first, that sin- 
gular mixture of hope and joy and corporeal pain, of which only 
he who has experienced it has any idea, although the solution of* 
this apparent riddle is not difficult. The pain is produced by the 
awakened morbid matters, and the joy by the instinct, which is 
sure of recovery, and which is no longer to be befooled and be- 
numbed. 

The cure brings with it much labor and pain, absorbs all time 
for amusement, and demands more than usual perseverance. Of 
those who have fully gone through the cure, many find their ex- 
pectations in a double way deceived. In the first place, the cure, 
in many complaints, is more tedious and pamful than they had 
previously thought possible ; secondly, its results are ofben mu<;h 
more brilliant than their most sanguine hopes. 

Be it remarked, I speak of those who persevere imtil no more 
crises will or can xsorae, because the body is perfectly purified. 
Very many quit the cure too soon, and do not go through th^ 
after-cure, which then becomes necessary. When a person has had 
a couple of crises, with sores and discharge of matter, he is already 
afttoniehed that such an enormous mass of mischief should have 
been in Ms body, and thinks for certain ^s is the last of it. Nev-' 
erthdes?, it may happen that, after further' use of the etire, the 
crisis IS Kgain ai^d again repeated, until petfect purification atid- 
health are obtained. 

' St^l more annoying than befl crises — ^nay, sufficient to drive one 
td despfur-^is the purification eure, from long-st{(nding obstruetieu 
of the digestive canal ; the masses of excretory matter are ako 
hens much larger. When a week has passed in Tomiiang' and 
purging of mtteus, it appears much to the patient ] whmt moiitin. 
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pns, he becomes desperate ;' and jet ke may Kto to expenene* 
that it is proiraeted for years. - Truly, the latler is a very rare- 
case, and only possible when the obstraotion has begun not-much 
later than h£e itself, and is therefore so indurated, that its separa-* 
tian in strata d^naads an enormous tiaie, a«d much activity of the 
system. 

In these stomach crises the patients frequency taste, with un^ 
mistakable certainty, medicines which they had takeu years be£ore. 
There is nothing surprising in this ; for these substances, whidi 
are garnered up in indurated mucus, and which neither air nor 
water can reach, retain their taste and smell as li they had lain ia 
stoppered vials. So it is with poisonous substances, wlych, divided 
'into small atoms, are chronically lodged in the body. Mercuiy; 
fer instance, retains its poisonous corroave power ; when it haa 
lain many years in the body, and then has been driven out upo& 
the skin by the water-cure, it corrodes the latter and the bandages 
moreover. 

The physiological law of the total renovation of the body witlun 
a>few years, appears to be ki contradiction ta the focti that poisons 
may remain f<»* twenty years or more as foreign substances in the 
body; nevertheless, it is eadly explained. The renewal of the 
body goes on around the foreign matters ; the exhalation of the 
excretory parts extends itself to the small particles of slime which 
envelop the poisonous atoms ; but to expel the latter is muoh 
more difficult for the body than to renew their covering. When it 
can no longer effect this, then begins the destruction of internal 
<»:gans, either by suppuration or dropsy. The same happens vxBh 
ibly on the large scsJe with a musket bullet, which has been driven 
into the body twenty years or more before ; it is still there, al- 
though not an atom of the then existing body now remains ; the 
htter has been renewed tbvee or four times in the intarvaL 

The first effects of the w^t^-eme are a feeHng of increased 
oomfc^; only when the body has ebtained new strmigth eome tha 
onset €^ crises, hot fever, with the internal pain from the excited 
merbid matter. In a fewiiours ordays this fever is followed by 
the breakmg out of sores, eruptbifs, and sweats; tins i^^provided 
idways the use of water is duly C9ntin«ed*-*the constant course 
of chrome diseases. In the usual acute, diseases, the fever is stiQ 
more quickly and more certainly removed by the warier, and the 
^aease g<^ rid of in soores, ^. I say stiH move certainly, because 
tbe acute diseaaeiaa wnAfBeSori of the body .(rf te own accord ; 
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«d, OB the eontreiy, in cltfOBic diseuM, the orgnasm nrasl; be 
ftrst ezeiled to the aeute outbreak, liy the hmg use of water. 

From the tine that the core hegim to wodc mtil its eoA, we 
iad, that m most patientB the lightest 'mjary of the skm oeeasicns 
mppuraiioii, and is long of healing. This symptom is a new proof 
that the water-cure draws morbid matter from within outwards. 
la ordiaary hfe we meet, not nnfrequently, with people of pale 
color, scanty flesh, and other symptoms of chronic disease, whose 
sUb nevertheless heals up quickly and withont mach sapparation 
after every injary. People ccmclade from this that soeh a body 
must have very heahfay flnids, and that the .wretched appearance 
arises only from weakness ; bat this is most falsely o<Hiclttded ; it 
proves that the mischief lies in the internal organs and parts of 
the body. Wh^i such people come into the water-cure they learn 
the thith ; in tte proportion as their internal feelings improve, as 
their flesh gets hard, so is their skin more inclined to suppuration, 
until, finally, the proper outbreak of eruptions or sores ensues. 

AH this is a proof that, by the water-cure, the life and energy 
of the external functions, and those nearest the surface, are in tbe 
same degree exalted, as the morbidly increased activity of the in* 
ner noble organs is brought back to the normal state ; by which is 
explained the well-known fact, that a complete water-care di- 
minishes, and at last quite cures, inordinate excitement M the 
passions. 

By degrees, as the cure elevates and strengthens the oigamsm, 
|ui the improved digestion conducts more blood to it, the streame 
of Tde, the vessels, are filled, and th^ beat becomes fuU'tonedi 
tiieh* march, previously creeping, becomes firm and sure. Ev^ 
patient experiences a complete alteration of tiw pahs, if it wak 
not normal, on his beginning tbe curs. 

In maay eases this chaags of the pulse oosvra immediately &f^ 
a cri^. There is asort of pnlse-onsis, daring iHiichaB the vessels 
beat aad hammer as il the body were a atampi^ miO. Tys e«D- 
^ojk is especially eacouraged bymueli drinki^. The reaolisB 
produces moi^ heat t^aa int<Hdoalaon with wine^ the skin is ^^ 
hot, which is always a pleasant feeding (for it is oalj iatamal beat 
^at is painful) ; a pricking and stiel^g is felt in the skk, wbicli 
anses from the exhalation of sciid mor^d matter. Drinkiiig Is d 
chief requisite in the cure, nevertheless it may be overdone if eae 
Continues %6 poor down water i^inst the i-eaAstaBoe of tbe instiBel. 

Like the palse^ the cdbr of the bleed 4s idso ehaoged 1^^ 
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wHer, f ii>ai ill* nclnwiialaB dark red it p«K6s to that %lit tluria 
wkidk ire see qmngng from the TeesaU of a doer wken ebot 
Water prodaeea rosy folood, and tins trBaspape&t color, togetlnt 
with the iRoreaee of blood and pmtj of tkm, is ik» eaaeo of tbo 
ranneee which the oompleiioii aieanioe dmii^ the water-cnra. 



WHAT DISEASES ARE CURABLE BY THE WATER-CURE I 

Aoewer : All kinds of diseases are curable, but not all degreet 
€i disease, and consequently not all patients. He who is curable 
to-day, is so, perhaps, at the end of a year, perhaps no longer so 
to-njorrow. 

All kinds of disease are curable by the water-cure, because they 
are produced by material substances, and because the organism 
and each of its organs possesses the power of throwing out all 
sorts oi foreign matters. Water is, therefore, not the universal 
remedy against all diseases, but the organic power is so, which 
can only victoriously develop itself when all the demands of or- 
ganic instinct sate satisfied, and the objects of its antipathy kept at 
a distance. 

But all degrees of disease are not curable, because only that dis- 
eased condition is curable in which the organic power is stronger 
than that of the morbid matter. 

Therefore, the hydropathist, who is to decide on the curability 
of a patient, must know the degree of the disease and the measure 
of the organic power better than the kind of disease. 



s. 

CHALLENGE TO PHYSICIANS. 

I ehalleoge all the physietans of Germany, or of Europe, to con- 
troT^ my doctrine of pathobgy. If any one can convince mo 
tibat tho doctiiiies in this hock are as erroneous at all these kitb* 

8* 
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VitMight Ibrward, I will bonestlj asd opanlf coaftss'it ; if ^ft&f 

bringB forward skilful «nd ingentens seeminff- remous againdt 

, I will refute them ; if any one coaet agaiast me with abuse 

reproaches, I will not ftnswer hinu 
One thing I beg, if jou replj to my ohall^ifpe, kare your learned 
guild jai^on at home. Believe me, the times are past when the 
public took off its hat before your dog Latin Gallimathias, when it 
allowed itself to be imposed upon by the Qharlatanic clatter of 
hollow figures of speech without meaning, after the fashion of met- 
aphysics. Every truth which benefits mankind, every truth which 
is evident, must be so presented as that every ordinary understand- 
ing, every thinking head without the previous cultivation of the 
schools, can comprehend and retain it. 

Truth resembles the pure mountain stream in transparency and 
invigorating freshness ; in its first effect it resembles the lightning 
flash which inflames and enlightens ; in its after effect it resembles 
the whole thnnderstorm, which purifies the atmosphere and revives 
ail life. 



ADDITIONAL CHAPTER 

ON THE LODGMENT OF HARDENED MUCUS IN THE 
WALLS OF THE DIGESTIVE CANALS. 

The facts that in many diseases mucus lodges itself, and is grad- 
ually indurated in particular portions of the walls of the digestive 
canal, has been proved by the water-cure in a manner of which no 
unprejudiced person can entertain a doubt. It is possible that 
these facts have been already confirmed by dissection, and recorded 
in medical books. In composing this section I had not time to 
subject to a careful examination all the pathological and toxicolo- 
gical books referring to the subject ; and must, therefore, in bring- 
ing forward proofs of the phenomena in question, confine myself 
at present to the result furnished by the water-cure and to physio- 
logical analogies. 

The most material and palpable proof that foreign matters can 
remain a long time fast dinging to the walls of the stomach and 
bowels, was furnished to me by the cure in my own person. For, 
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m mj mx^eiit MUhood, I had, been totoMutod in tlie most un* 
beu'd^ol nasner, for years^ with dailj doMS ef «»ifiiigeKt Mme<» 
dies, and espeeudiy oi iBLntdBuam. The conaeqaenoe of 'this m»- 
di^nal miatreatmeoi was, as was shown la the watar^iire» 4hat all, 
OF a^ least the greater part of ^ese medimea had lodged them- 
setves, in the waUs of the stomach and bowdi^ ia gradiudly hard* 
sued rnnoiis. Ib a YomitiBg crisn of meauDn^ed lengiii, I ex* 
pelled all the kiiids <xi mediiOBe which I had taken, and frit iha 
tiMte of some of them meet vnmistakeahly. This phenoaieBOn 
oeews, indeed, cmly seldom in the wcter-onre ; but it is by no 
means an isolated case.* In my estayishment, not a year haa 
passed m which some patients hare not had vomitiBg crises, dur- 
ing which they distinctly pereetred the taste of raedkanes ft^ 
mnsly taken, — in many eases years before. I coidd antheotieate 
these facts by the testimony of several patients, if required ; but 
I omit it, because similar facts have been experieneed in other 
establishments. Least of all can physicians object to the proof 
by taste, because in thek own scieoce Uiey coneede « power of 
discrimination to this sense, in deciding on the qualities oi nearly 
all remedies. But another objection may be loore justly made by 
those who imderstaad the subject, if the distinct taste of medicines 
is brought forward as a proof that they have been lodged imtil 
then in the walls or anywhere in the cavity of the istomaeh. For 
^ b a well-known fact, that many medicines apf^ied elsewhere 
than to the stomach have produced vomking and purging, and a 
distinct taste of the medicines employed upon the tongue; Tbus^ 
lor instance, tartar^emetic applied to woimds has ptt>duced vonut- 
ing; CToton-oil rubbed upon the abdomen, purgmg; and rhabarb 
applied to the wound after amputation of a foot, not only has pro* 
dttced smart purging, but l^t a very strong taste in the mouth* 
which the patient declared to be the same with that of a pieee of 
ihubarh which was g^ven him to ehew. 

According to the experiments just quoted, the vomiting up of 
medicinal matters which had been taken bng before, is still no proof 
that they had hitherto lain in the walls or cavity of the stomach. 



* I» the translator'f own case, dnrfaig a sfime eriait, wh«n he w«« pa»itt( 
daily large quantities of bavdenecl mucust and at die eame time Mnffftg it lap 
from the throat (without vomiting, howcrcr), be had, for ten daye consecu- 
tively, a constant, distinct taste of quinine in his mouth, though he had not 
taken a grain of it since thirteen years before, when he had swallowed larga 
quantities of k as a remedy against f^ver. — T^-avukdor. 
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Thejwgbl po«nU]r Inwe kin m nny «tliei' ofgao, aad aAer^MR 
rriMW bjr the v»tor evre) have bees l^might, by tk» txreaMoa, 
pacdj into the eiOBiAcfa, and into eonUiet wi^ the n^reB of taste. 
I am able, howewr, to bring' forward pn)e£i whieb leave ao do«d>t 
ol the todgmeni of hardened ameus in the vaUs of the stomach, 
aad I wiU take the tet o£ theae from my own oiixe» ahsaady cited* 
After I had in the vomiting' criMa, for seme wedcs, broi^t -op 
much muciia, with a mitrked taate of eiaeheoa» I Idt one day, ia 
vomitings a hairy lump oommg from the throat into the month ; at 
the aame time, I pereeived the distinet* taate of a aaBor's eo«]H 
■*»«fcii^ of raneid cmU which I had eaten xm a aea voyage abcat 
tluree years before. It is well known, that ship and emigrant cooki 
are not very eleaa3y in their operations, and as I, with all my eorn^ 
paajona, had to partake oi a very bad table, it often ooourred that 
we had to force down the DMist dLsguetijig food and soaps. Es» 
peeidly at that danner, the taste ol which I felt again during th« 
vomiting crisis, a black soap was given as, which I hurried down, 
o^Kerviag to my eompanions that it was the blaek broth of the 
Spartans. In swallowing the fluid, I obsen^ed that a h«Ty aiass 
had sl^yped orer widi it, but I was not able to bring it up agaol. 
That day on the sea had long disappeared from my memory, whea 
I broii^bt up the hairy substance in the msis. I took it out of the 
bai&n, and bid it in the pipe of a heated stove, still thinkieg that 
it mast be a lump of hain On examiniag the dr»d lump, I fonn^ 
thatit iraa a amatt baH of eaulki^ ^akam, steeped in rancid lin-^ 
seed oil. For although the oakum was thoroughly dry, it still 
evolved a penetrating sbmII of linseed chL I have preserved thia 
ralie of my crisis ; it is aa absolutely infiattible proof of ike tn^» 
that, in weak and imaed digestive organs, noaoiis substances msf 
lodge themselves and remain lying for years. That these, and aS 
heterogeBeooa sabstaoees k>dg«d in the body, should lose notbwif 
of their chemical properties, and oossequenily of their smefi, is 
^rpbuned fiom this, that they are eBvekifMsd in gtacktalfy indarated 
mneus, and that.aeoea*diBg]y no deeompottUg element can ezerdse 
any effect <m thenu 

To this fact, no contradictory answer can be given, except by dc- 
^krittg my stat^aent to he a*fictioa« Against this, I can, indeed, 
'bring no juridical proof, because I had not engaged a aotary ao^ 
two witnesses to be present during the crisis. But I can state 
other demonstrable facts, which prove incontrovertibly the lodg- 
ment of heterogeneous matters in hardened slime in the walk of 
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tibe d^vrim caiMil. For in romH^ eritM in Hid wtler-eUMi 
riong with nvetis of a fltiid and unformed nibstance, ther# art 
also €jeeied threads and tinraes of mu6U8, of a pksdc slmcltdw. 
I refer here to the two eases ghren.* Both the relaters are iMihi- 
tevested in the truth or uatniih <^ the faet hi question ; oonM* 
^uontly, to then* stat^caeiits Ml eredibiHty tomet im eoneeded, a* 
meW in a mora} as a jundical pomt of view. If k wev« not an 
aaelesa vepeMon, I coidd add to these statMBenU a snmber df 
eihers. In my own person, I have expenenced nvaieroiv similar 
oeeorrenees. It is most eertatn and mkltsputed hy pbysioians and 
eheniste, that sa<^ nraoons snbstances as have a firm and distmol 
slTttctwre, and aae neither half nor qvite Md, and ^hich have Icsl 
the eapaUMty ai hmg again made normaUy sKmy |yy wetdng them 
with water, most hare been completely dried, old and indnralMl 
nracGus masses. I hare not been able to effect th^ reselotion in 
waier, and I have sinee foand in Bendh», to ny great satisfee- 
tion, and in complete confinaalioa of my viewsr that nmcns, eom- 
pletely dried, can only be dissolved when aikati is added to the 
water, but not by -water alone. Itfoilows from this, that m«e«s 
Itfonght «p in vomiting crises, 'Of a visible stmcture, and insokiUe 
in water, matt have been pravioasly dried up in the irterior of the 
body, and cannot possibly have been fredily secreted dmaig tiM 
vomitkig, or shorty before, 

Sinee atmosf^rie air is only fonnd in the stomach al^ linms, and 
then in small qnantify, it most raqdire a long time so to dryvpthe 
mnensy as that it- assumes the property of msokihifity in water. 

The mtmmeuB different mneoas sttbetaaces which I have see» 
vomited up in the water-cure, had very d^erent foms and stniet- 
uve ; tiiey were partly long ribbon^e threads, partly lumps of 
mesh-like tisanes interwoven with each other, partly net^Uke, with 
cOttMctiag longitudinal and crossed threads. £qna% dtftrant was 
their eelor, eomprehending the most various tohades,^^bliiiBh, green^ 
ish^ l>]aekiah, whitish, yeUowiih, but mosi frequently brownish, and 
espectatfy greyi^. The difference of these colors can only be ex* 
pUmed by that of the-medidnea which had produced the muoul» 
and been -bosmd t^ in. it. Borne ci the cobrs. Indeed, nsay ha 
explained by the seoretiens, — fbr instance, by bile. 

Tlie ^astence of a structure m the mucus, and Its tnac^bttty in 
water, proves its age and previous induratioB. The siae of the 
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lamps and tli«BeftfoHi»idB the idea ihit thef eoidd ha^e laiii «MMii 
ibe ooaU of tbe ftomaoh. For asecieliQa of miioous bodies, pos- 
tflssHig a structure, and of the lo&gUi of an kioh^ with & coim- 
spondiiig breadtb, from the glands of the steaBMtcb, or the tissiiesof 
its coats, is a physiological impossibility. We are, tbersCote, frara 
1^ sidas brought hack to the a8siimptioa» 4faat raueous bociies of 
the nature described mast bave been for a long timei» the cavity 
^ the stomach, and tot adherent to its walls. When n^w, emud- 
timeoasly with su^ a brealdng ont of slime» tbe taste of medi* 
oines previously taken is distinctly peroei¥ed,^^nay, wheB> besides 
Ibis, UMinacnsand the fluid have the color of the medicine, we sis 
fully iustified in the opinion, that the medicine on its introductioa 
Into the stomach was enveloped in freshly secreted slime, and, in 
this gradually indurated mass, plastered against its w«]ls; To this 
ii to be added, tiiat no reason is discoverable which speaks against 
tiie possibility of a lodgment of mucus in the walls of thcstomash. 
Anidogy ^Maks rather for it; For instance, mucus adheres to the 
teeth» imd hardens into those solid masses which in ordmaiy hk 
are called tartar, sad whioh are periodically resaoved by the dentist. 
If to this is ob|ected, that the inner coat of the stomach is ex- 
eeedinglj slippery, and beset with>ianumentble ghoulB and seerot' 
ing organs, wi that, t^]ier«fore a \odgmeaat of hardened slime on it, 
in the same way as on the teeth, is not poserl^e ; I answer, that 
tlie heakhy and normal stomach is certainly in the oonditioa de- 
aeribed, and in it no lo^ment of slime is possible ; nay, every-sound 
and strong stomach, especially immiBnds, has tlie power <sf gradually 
poshing thtot^h ^e.side^tissttes f^d OKpeUmg even necsdUes, which 
have been swaUowed« But the case is- in every respect ^S&nxA 
with a diseased aasd medicine-poisoned stomach. By long-cCBr 
dnued taking of medicine, especially if ^e remiedies selected are 
acrid and poisonous, the stomach and bowels are by degiv^e io 
eertain spots ovganioidly destroyed or4Tied cq», sometimes morbidly 
soitened, scnetimes indurated, some^nes abnormally attenuated 
■omethncs -equally thickened, sosnetimes affected wi^ ch^nical ia* 
iammation aiid si^pnration. Theso £act8 are subject to no doubts 
and n» cCnIiadictaon ; the occumanee of these diseases is had dcmft 
in all pathologies, a^ Jaiown to all physiciiUBs^ and thejr give the 
iftost "varied.praols of the posubility of the lodgment nnd indara- 
tian «f mucus in thfs digestive ^canal. Many indivated and disof- 
ganiased spots in the stomach secrete no fluid of any kind, are not 
the least dippery, and therefore ofier as little impediment to the 
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tnmptaoB tlart in digMtim caaate, which have harde&ad spots, the 
adhesion and induration of mucus must be nuch more iteqtimt 
tinan in the teeth, in people «fi6ete4 irkh mncotts dbetnictioa. 
For, in ^eae persons, there is always mneh more morbid mneua i» 
^e digestive canal than in ibt mouth, and it remains mneh longer 
in the iorm^ oi^an than in Uie hitter, from which it n more 
qpuG^ expdkd by spitting. 

In Iflpjrnag open the <^gestiTe caaai by dissection, thelodgvvrot of 
hsedened macss in any spot cannot present itseH to the eje» others 
wise than e^ery ofdioaiy indnration) which is nanalfy, though not 
aiways, comloned with some tyekening. There are ceiteiniy in* 
dnrations of another kind, which consist in ihis^ tbai the organic 
tiesnes have- passed parttaUj into indixratioB, and in which-no eUao 
is lodged.. The differenee between these varioos kmda of mdiii«» 
tions generally escapes a superficial view, and it is-qiiite>o^rtaai 
that ^anatomtsts in dissections^ have olten taken indiiratioa» with ad- 
httmg slnoBr and containing medinines, for simple iadsration of tho 
epffanietisfsue. It scarcely requires to be i«marked, that tho«i 
qrots of the stomach which are permanently covered viith Bfneii% 
must necessarily, by degrees, die organically out,- and that tbe^ 
temal tissues must idso become indurated. Snch indmatMMi^ 
when fottod on dissection, should be cut out, and exposed <to a loa§ 
deboetion in water, whereby the hardened mfici:» would dort^eea 
he dissolved, if not into the original fiuid mass of sMm^at least 
Bkto the above^eseribed body, with a recognisable strw^wre. It 
would then hb dtscor^red, that the water, used for heaingsit i» 
loaded with mfedicimd matters, and has, in most oases, -eitheras 
aeiid, acid, or bitbg, or disgusting medicmal taste. We shodd 
often be able, also, to discover, by means of re-agents, m^AUi^ 
poisons in the decoction. 

la a swdling in the left hypocondrium of a syphilitic patient 
tieated with mercury, F. £. £. found a stone, which oonteined this 
metal; it is therefore proved from experience that pdsons mid 
medicines, enveloped in slime, may lodge themselves in the body, 
toad that this slime inay, in time, be hardened into a Strang mass. 

It is known to every chemist that certain bodies can, by mspis^ 
si^faion, he compressed from a very large volume into an inossdibl]ii 
small one. In this respect, facts have been ascertained vt^mk 
holder on the incrediUe. Mnous can also, by indiu«tkm> ho coQt* 
pressed mto an incredibly small spaoes I hold it to he qnita 

1* 
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ponHile t)M a auMtof riim«, wUdi is ks fiesh lAftlo oe e i qi t ii 
0tvei^ «aUe feet» slioold, m a vtate af eoafplele iodtifaUoa/iiot fiS 
iMVQ tbaa a eubio iaeh. 

It is aearoalj n ee g ata ry to reaiaiicr thai aS that Ina beea Im!« 
said 9i tbe M^gmtat and induatioa c€ iB««i ki tiie ^M»iach» 
boldb eqaaUy good with r^^fid io the bowels ; and, iadesd, it k 
aft -ascsitamed fact, that loag-contiiiaed'tald^ ef mediciiie lauck 
aooner dries, and pardallj disorganises tite-bowebthaii the atoioao^ 
aad that aoooidii^j, ia the fonaer, indwated sHme is maeh aiore 
ftsqiMntly found than in ^ latter. Fiwm 1117 expeiiaiwe I woidd 
aasone that, ia ]M«oiice, the rebtacm is as sixtem to oba. The 
micas which, bjr the use of eljatefm in the water«eare» is thrown 
aff ia die stools, has aka, whea it is ah«adj<^ and indanted, lika 
tiuit ia the stomach, a moc^^aisablaatnictitfe, and is, indeed, vedsH 
aH^lo'by water into saiaHer oMisses; hat not aito-its original dttk^l^ 
aad fomlessaess. 

For wssoai which I shall hereafter give^ arises, with exjmkioa 
of sime, do not oecw so freqacDtly in other «stablbhinaats as ia 
asiae. Kev^theless, sii^le cases bi^e been observed at Oraeimberg 
aad ^sewhers, and I do not, therefore, state fiieta which had not 
preYioasly been heaid of. It is well known that, withr few exee^ 
tioos, only snob patients >go into water-cixre estaUbhrneots, aa have 
fliesdy emptied the boxes af ^ i^othecary to ike grounds ; aad, 
■Iter having taken mediciaa for jears, have only Ibnad theswel^ea 
woiae, aad have been by their physicians — if not to their faces, ai 
least bdiiad ^lear baoks^-^^eclaftd incurable. 8ince, as has beea 
show») the lodgment of nraeas is €»tly an eSsct of much medicine^ 
aad as in water-cwre esti^lidiiBents the great takers of mediome 
ate chiefly to be found, it follows that a grei^ number of such 
ptOieats mast have hardened mucus in the digestive canal. Never^ 
theless, I have observed in my establishmeat that^ in about sizteett 
patient, only one got a voimtmg crisis^ from which I could eondiade 
with eortaii^ that there was hardened mucus ia the stomach. 
Hence we can^educe how voyraf^ this oocuneace must be among 
the conUBUttity at lai^. Althoi^h such obstructions in the boweta 
me much mose common, they are only to be found in persons wha 
have taken much medBoine. It follows^ that in dissections, to which 
» geoeroi esily pe<^ of the lower classes, vho do not take nuich 
■feedieine, aie 8ab|ected, indurated s^se in the.d^estive canal eaa 
enlf aeldeai be found. Nevertheless^ it would be ocsasioaaHy 
fiMBid* if my pr^osal was <oav|jed.oiit» 
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In using clysters in the water-cure, it frequently occurs that 
considerable masses of mucus are thrown out with the stools, of 
an abnormal color, but which are formless and half fluid. Such 
masses are not old and hardened, but have been recently secreted 
from diseased glands, especially when progressing to recovery. In 
every case, mucus, which has been long in the digestive canal, and b 
already hardened, must, after its softening and expulsion by water» 
have a perceptible structure, and, as above shown, must be, indeed* 
capable of being sc^tened in water, but not of being dissolved into 
its original slimy mass. These criteria are quite infallible in an- 
swering the question, whether the expelled masses of sUme am 
recently secreted, or old and indurated. 
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OBSERVATIONS 



ON THS^ 



ERRORS COMMITTED IN HYDROPATHY. 



I. 

. EBfPLOYMENT OP MEDICINES AND ABSTRACTION OP 

BLOOD IN THE WATER-CURE. 

Watek may be use for chronic disease iH two ways-^namely, 
first, to strengthen the whole organism and to makitaki the func- 
tions in their present state; secondly, to expel morbid matters 
(which is always preceded by exciting them), and to reatcMre the 
functions to the normal state (radical water-cure). 

For the first kind of water-cure the use of medkitfes is not ad- 
vantageous — on the contrary, decidedly injurious ; but not produc- 
tive of immediate danger, because, first, t^ere is no excitement of 
the morbid matters, and because, secondly, the description of meffi- 
cines which are given for the presumed purpose of eftrengthetiing, 
do not include the strong poisons. But the employment of m^- 
cines in radical water-cures is not only injurious and dbyi^xe^j 
contrary to reason, but also decidedly dangerous, and 6fteii fatal. 
It is contrary to reason, because medicine produces a suppression 
of the symptoms, and Of the reaction of the organism against ibe 
morbid matter, t. e., of the eflbrts of the body to throw out this 
matter ; whereas a radical cure excites the dormant (enveloped in 
slime) morbid matters, — ^that is to say, it releases them from their 
envelop, and brings them thereby into imme(£ate contact with 
the organically living parts of the body, by which the signs of 
reaction (usually called symptomis) are called forth. The appearuoce 
of reactive symptoms brbgs on the acute £8ease> which in the 
water-cure is caMed orins, in the extended sense. What has been 
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said akowt the laconnstMicy of the employment of me^cine in 
radical water-cures, and therefore the absolute incorapatibilitj of 
medictne and water as remedies. Water ought to convert the 
chronic disease into acute (crisis), medicine converts acute into 
chronic ; water drags the enemy out of his remotest hiding-places, 
medicine drives hiiki back into them. He incompatibility of medi- 
cine with water is, therefore, evident, and the danger of employing 
it in radical water-cures, and especially during crisis, is upon a 
level with the danger to life from medicinal treatn^nt in acute 
fiseases. . 

All important crises which have their seat out of the digestive 
ofgans are combined with ardent fever, many of them with the 
lower grades of inflaounatory symptoms, which rapidly rise to the 
higher or even highest degrees, when medicine instead of water is 
employed ; and, finaHy, many crises are accompanied by loss of 
opnsciousness and strong delirium. In all these apparently dan- 
gerous circumstances, if water is properly employed, there ensues, 
in every case, an excretion of morbid matter, perceptible to the 
senses ; if, on the contrary, medicine or abstraction of blood ia em- 
ployed, the excretion to a sufficient degree become impossible, 
but death again very possible. There are many j)seudo-hydropa- 
thists among the medical directors of water-cure es^blishments, 
who, on the coming. on of critical inflamioalion, takeaway blood, — 
wh<^ moreover^ administer internally all those poisons which phy- 
sidans give for active fever and inflammatiom. Su^^h hydropathists 
must, by degrees, bring hydropathy into discredit ; unfortunately, 
in Germany, their name is l^on. 

Another qaode of applying medicine externally to critical sores 
and eruptiojos^is adopted by false hydropathists. These worthies 
•Apply plaster to the soreS) and prove thereby that they have not 
comprehended, one syllable of the first principles of hydropathy. 
Critical eruptioQB and sores disehaige. morbid matter, nu>stly of. an 
acrid, corrosive, and frequently also, putrid nature, partly by ex- 
Mation in the form of gas, partly by filtr^tioa i^ a drop-like fluid 
form. This exhalation, as. weU as fiUrs^ion, is most decidedly im- 
pt^eA by firmly adhecmg plasters or salves ; the morbid matters 
driven to the auiface of the sores and eruptions oi^ht to be washed 
off as often as pos^^e with water,, m order that the skm may be 
fNirified and rendered capable of attracting new morbid matter from 
within. Whe% on the other hand, adhedre plasters made of 
wedifliBal auhstoaQea-iure ap|^e4 to t^ 4kia^ k ia tln^reby not only 
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not purified from the morbid matter flowing to it from within, but 
it is moreovier compelled" to absorb mere or less of the medicinal 
substances in the plaster, which as being heter<:^eneous to the 
organism, must produce new disease. But when water-com- 
presses are applied to the eruptions wrung out and covered with 
something warm, so that a comfortable warmth is maintained, 
when, besides this, on every change of the bandages, the excreting 
parts are washed and cleaned, iKe exhalation and filtration are en- 
couraged in the most efficacious way, since after every washing, 
from the «ubseqii^t reaetioi^ increased excretion is produced, 
since b^r the warm wet bandag*es the highest degree of cutivieous 
exhalation is effected. A second and important curative indication 
in the employment of wet bandages consists in this, that the skin 
absorbs a portion of the vaporiseed Krater. Water, as well from its 
composition as from its elements (oxygen and hydregen). Is one' of 
the most essential Constituents of the human body, and especially 
is absolutely indispensable to the maintenance of the interchange 
of matter and consequently of excretion.. 

Afs in the foregoing the wholesom^ness of water and the mis- 
chievousntss of plasters and salves are already proved on physio- 
logical grounds, so are all results of «x|)ericnce in accordance there- 
with* Critical sores, which in the water-cure are healed by water, 
leate no traces on the skin, either in its structure or color; whereas 
the same sores, healed with plasters and salve:^, leave their traces 
for a long time, and often for life. I have at this momeht a patient, 
who, more than six months ago. Vent through the cure in the es- 
tablishment at E ,* and was treated, by the director thereof, 

with plaster for the boils which came out. Even now, ^ter the 
elapse of six months, the ])laces where the sores were have a dark 
violet color, and the structure of the skin in them is* quite abncn*- 
mal. This establishment is one of the most celebrated in North 
Germany, and yet criticlil' sores are treated there with plaster, and 
still there are alwayr patientls to be found who subject themselves 
to duch mistreatment. 

A patient who had gone through the cure in another establish- 
ment got, in the course of it, a critical inflammation of the eye, was 
treated with medicinal antiphlogistics — ^natoely, mercury and lunar- 
caustic — and was obliged to leave the estJtblishment with deteri* 
orated sight. He afterwards went thr6ugh a cure under my written 
advice, got a return of the inflammation, treated it according to ray 

♦ Elgenburg, I believe, is meant^ — TVarulaUr.^ 
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iniinictioBS wttk eye-faaih^ and wet bandages, and entirely recor- 
ei«d hk eigbt after the oecuirence of copions diBclti^eB from tha 
eyea. 



n. 

HIBTAKBS m mSTINGUISHINQ THE APPOCABILTTT OP 
STRENGTHENING CURES AND RADICAL CURES. 

Aa those patients ehiefly have reeonrse to the water'-c«re who 
hgre idreody ^one through i^ the boxes of the apothecary^and^onljr 
found an aggravation of their old auffeiings, and nsoally a]^o new 
Buachief therein ; it is unavoidable that among such .|)atients there 
ahould be many with organic, defects, whether malfonnations or 
partial lesions. All patients who are not very old» or who do not 
aufier from diminished vital power or organic defects, are uacxxi- 
ditionally curable, and to be handed over io the. rascal cure. 
Where advanced age or diminished vital power exists, a radical 
core is impossible and the attempt is injurious. But where organic 
defects exist, along with a reasonable age and considerable vital 
power, a radical cure is sometimes possible, sometimes impossible ; 
and therefore sometimes a strengthening cure, sometimes a radical 
cure must be employed, according to the degree of the organic 
defect and the. relation oi its strength to that of the organimn. 
This distinction is one of the most difficult problems in the domain 
of practical hydropathy, and unfortunately in solving it the great- 
^est errors are committed by hydropathii^ts, especially by medical 
ones. 

In deciding this probl^n, whether a patient, with an organie 
defect or defeets, is more fitted for the strengthening- or for the 
radical cure, the hydropathist must, once for alU observe this rule 
-^^wi^s to decide for the more mild form, if be is not qwte sure 
of the nature of die case. By using, at first,, a form of cure more 
than necessiM^ mUd, no other harm eim aoerue than a prolongation 
of the ciire, whereas, on the controiy, by a too strong employment 
of water, the patient may he Idlled off-hand» If less water, and 
more chilled than the patient can bear, are en^loyed, he wiU 
grachially recover mAfT this forn^ of cure, a|i4 increase in strength 
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uA-aoand appevrance. Then can tbe liydrofMithifit; aceopding to 
drcumstances, |Hx>ceed to a more effective forxni i. e., to the radical 
cure^ and nothing will have heea lost except a littk time. 

li^ however, when the body is overloaded with morbid matter 
and .o^:ganic) defects, the water is employed in an exciting form, 
before the patient has acquired the necessary strength for under- 
going the crisis, he may die of the latter ; that is, of debility fr^m 
sores and other evacuations, if these demand nx>re strength than 
easts ; er he may die because the morbid ms^ter in a. whole oigan# 
of which a part has already been for a long time the seat of a 
chroinic lesion, is too early released from the enveloping mucus ; 
and Ihh, because the body has not strength to expel it, necessarily 
produces a galloping increase of the iAd organic mischief, and 
thereby death, whieh then ensues more quickly than it would have 
dcmei without the water-cure. - • / 

As in nature and. in life there are nowhere exclusive classes, so 
is ako the strengthening cure not sharply distinguished from the 
radical ; rather have both at one extremity a point of contact, aoid 
mmst therefore often be combined with each other ; that is, many 
patients with organic defects, but capable of a vadioal cure, would 
be killed if the water \fjere at once applied to them in the radical 
form. It must first be employed to strengthen, to abduce and 
purify by lysis, (gradual not sensuably perceptible ezcfetion of 
morbid matter), before the effective and exciting form i^ advisable. 

If I were, in a few words, to distinguish the strengthening and 
abducing from the exciting and radical form, I would group under 
the former the smaller number, shorter duration, and higher tem- 
perature of the baths, further the derivation of blood from the breast 
and head to the extremities, and, above all, the smaller quailtily 
of drink ; to the radical form belong, besides the opposite of these 
measures, packing the patient to produce sweat, or increased ex* 
halation, with the subsequent cold full baths, as also douche and 
wave baths;* chiefly, however, drinking more than the normal 
quantum required by a healthy man. As the water which is drunk 
makes its way through all the blood-vessels of the body, as also 
through the smallest capillaries, and in virtue of the laws of en- 
dosmose (penetrability of the walls of the vessels,) partly, also, 
through all organic structures, it follows that the water which is 
drunk beyond thirst must effect, in an increasing proportion, a so- 
lution of the foreign matters present in the body, out of the sur- 
rounding mucus. It is, however, clear that suck a solution and 
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excitement of the morbid matter produces a violent intemal tamnlt, 
and that it must be avoided if there is not strength enough to 
conduct this tunnilt to a crisis. It resuks from this expkuiatioo^ 
that in conducting a strengthening cure, too much drinking is <i 
dangerous error ; it also follows, that much water-drinking, with- 
out the use of baths according to cireumstances, is decidedly in- 
jurious, and may be even dangerous.* My experience leads mc 
to conclude, that the proper measure for water>drinking in a 
■trengthening cure, is about a quart daily ; and in a ractical cure^ 
from two-and-a-half to three quarts, it being of course understood 
that no more is to be drunk without thirst Actual thirst must 
always be quenched, should ten quarts or more, in the day, be 
required for that purpose, which frequently happens in crises. 

When I said above, that the water which is drunk penetrates 
all the vessels, and by endosmose partially also all the plastie 
structures of the body, I am fully justified therein^ according to the 
present views of physiological science ; for the assumption of secret 
roads to the bladder — ^to which Miiller, Strahl and the earlier phy- 
siologists had recourse, to explain the then mysterious rajud excre- 
tion by urine of substances introduced as drink into the stomach-^ 
is in these days recognized as a decided ^por, and even banished 
from the- domain of physiolc^cal hypotheses. 

I must make a supplementary remark oin organic defects. Until 

* When, by long-cohtinaed abnormally copious drinking, without the 
nmultaneous corresponding employment of water to th«r whole skin, morbid 
matters in the interior of the organism are set fVee from mucus, their excre- 
tion must fall almost exclusively on the urinaiy organs, since the skin can 
lend important uid in the excretion of these matters, only when it is daily 
purified with water. The case may now occur, that these matters flowing in 
this way to the urinary organs may in the long run gradually depress their 
excretory power, and convert the excretive form into an abnormal condition. 
I am of opinion, that by such improper use of water, under certain circum- 
stances, even diabetes may be developed. I met with a circumstance of this 
kind, long before I had taken up the practice of hydropathy as a profession. 
A pefi^n suffering from diabetes, and who had been previously a great 
drinker of brandy, thought he was making a water-cure because he daily 
drank ten or twelve quarts of water, but without bathing ; he askeji my 
advice, which I gave him, desiring -him to bathe his whole body once or twice 
daily, and not to drink more water than he felt thirst. The diabetes soon 
disa(^)eared, and I left the place where he lived. At a later period, he be- 
took himself again to the brandy, and at the same time to immoderate water- 
drinking ; the diabetes came on again ; the patient was prevented by his 
business from bathing, or thought he was ; had recourse to a medicinal .cure, 
and veiy soon afterwards died. 
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the discoYery of hydropathj, organic defeoto were hdd to be abso- 
lutely Incurable, and certainly tbey are so. by medicine. Even the 
smallest indurations and disorgaBiaations in the interior of the body 
resist all medicinal treatment. 

If, indeed, only those disorganizations which occur m organs 
essential to life, and which at 'the same time have attained a high 
degree, are called organic defects, then, indeed, they are seldom, 
curable by water. But the less important disorganizations, which 
develop themselyes in the course oi every chronic disease, are cura- 
ble by water, but are absolutely incurable by medidne. It need 
scarcely be observed, that congenital struckiral defects are not 
curable by water ; only those qrganical defects are so, which de- 
velop themselves in the- course of the life, and these are incompara^ 
bly more numerous than the former. 



in. 

INJURIOUS INDULGENCES DURING THE WATER-CURE. 

High play for tnoney, sensual love and intoxicating liquors are, 
so far as I know, forbidden in all water-cure establbhmentB ; all 
hydropathists also warn their patents against anger or vexation. 
We need ifaer^ore say nothing of .these here, for this pamphlet 
cmly treats of those errors in the water-cure which are practicaDy 
committed by many hydropathists. 

Dishes which are difficult of digestion, as pork, goose^ or duck 
— ^moreover, rich pastry or puddings, cabbage, and the like — have 
been so often spoken of and blamed, that we need only here men* 
tion that these dishes are only fit for persons with strong digestion 
anywhere, and should never be seen on the table of a water-cure 
establishpaent. The case is different with bbek htesd ; it is recom- 
mended by many directors of dstablishmeQts as beneficial t6 all 
p^^tients ;. and, nevertheless^ it is without doubt, in the majority of 
eases, an impe^ment to the cure. By blaek bread, I understand 
all bread which is prepared from unisifted rye-flour, and which is 
mixed, not with milk, but.witU water. This bread is decidedly 
more difficult of digestion than fine rye'b.r,ead mixed with milk, 
because the former cannot be baked so dry, and therefore weighs 
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heavier in the same Vblume than the latter. A similar relation to 
the advantage of wheai-hread holds good hetwixt this and milk 
rye-bread. From this alone we may draw the fconclursion, that 
good wheaten bread mixed with milk is lighter of digestion, and 
wfaolesomer in stomach disease, than any kind of rye-bread. If we 
add to this, that wheat is in itself a nobler" grain, and richer in 
gluten, we can the less hesitate togire wheaten bread the preference 
in all stomach diseases. 

I lay especial weight on the fact that wheaten bread is Jooser 
and, in the same volume, lighter than rye-bread, for which I have 
the following reasons in my eye. It is well known that the coats 
of the stomach swell out more, and secrete more gastric juice, 
when the stomach has been so filled by a-meal that its walls. are 
pretty nearly throughout in contact with the food, than when it 
is so slightly distended, that only the lower and smaller portion 
is filled with food. A second motive for. my conclusion is the fact, 
that a weak stomach cannot' digest any considerable weight of 
food, and therewith a large mass of nourishment offered to it at 
once. From both reasons taken together, we draw the conclusion 
that people with stomach disease must select such food as, with 
considerable volume, has a relatively small weight. Oa the other 
side, it results that highly concentrated food — i, c, containing 
much, nourishment in small volume — is not fitted for a person 
with stomach disease. Here, as in most cases, I am opposed to 
the views c£ phywcians; as, indeed, must be the case, because I 
set out from opposite prineiples. Physicians prescribe, in stomach 
disease, chiefly concentrated, nowishment, as eggs, jelly, oysters, 
&c.-* I will make the principle laid d<r^n more clear by an ex- 
ample. If, of two substances containing the same quantity of 
nourishing mattm*, the one ofccupies ten times as much space as 
the other (which nwiy be about the proportion of loos^ whes^en 
bread and oysters to eaoh other) ; and, if so much of the morb 
bulky is eaten as moderately to fill the stomach, only one-tenth «f 
it would be occupied by the relative ^({uantHy of the concentrated 
article of food ; and, in the latter case, the same digestive labor 
would fell upon a very small part of tbe organ^ Wliich, la the case 
of th^ more bulky article, wanld have heen diffitsed over th6 whole 
of it. It is, moreover, in itself, clear that one gland connot secrete' 
so much gastric juice as ten, and 'So on in proportion. 

• Thw can only refer to the Crerman physicians, as all such substunoes are 
TtJBcted en sfaaiiiar eases by English iiie<)ical men. — T^nda^r. 
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To tiie advantages of wbeaten bread already cited, there is 
joined another. Rje-bread, mixed with water, and of course Uaclc 
bread, fails much oft^ner than wlieaten bread, since it is much oft- 
ener doughy ; and therefore its penetrability by the gastric juice, 
and the extraction of its nourishing matter, is more difficult and 
leas complete than in wheaten bread. 

Still less digestible, and, we may well aay, generally more un- 
wfaole^me, is rye-bread, when prepared with leaven. The un- 
wholesomeness of this bread manifests itself on the large scale in 
the production of a disease, which, to an equal extent, is only 
caused by the use of such bread. The disease consists in a burn- 
ing at the mouth of the stomach, which ascends the gullet, and 
produces in the mouth the feeling 6f a burning acid, with a copi- 
ous secretion of watery saliva. The disease has a resemblance to 
heartburn, but is a much higher degree of it, and, in my country, 
is called by the poorer classefiB, who eat leavened black bread, 
" wasserkelk." 

The |rreater digesUbility of wheaten bread is obvious, moreover, 
to the feelings of evety stomach-patient ; and it is advisable tor 
every one to obey this feeling, rather than an incapable hydropa- 
thist, who wishes to force upon him black bread, c^ even pnmper- 
mckel (Westphalian rye4>read). Those patients in water-cure 
establishments who have a strong stomach may eat black bread 
without injury, if more agreeable to them, from having been ac- 
cuatomed to it from their ^outh ; fj^ only a person so accustomed 
can prefer rye-bread to wheaten. 
. When black bread prepared with leaven is ree«mmended by 
some friends of water, to assist the action of the bowels, it is quite 
clear that these gentlemen, in this point, have not considered their 
views. To be consistent, they might as well recommend bak- 
iag-up a mild purgative in the bread ; for, if the sharp acid of 
the leaven produces an increased secretion of flttid firom the in- 
testinal glands, and thereby more copious stools, this only arises 
from an abnormal reaction of the bowels against the acrid and 
unpleasant contact with the acid, and from an effort to purify 
themsdves from it, and to make it less noxious by dSution. It is 
dear that such bowels, otiierwiseudisea^d, bboA in their normal re- 
action secreting too little iuid, will only be gradually more and 
more dried up by the contact of such acrid substances. It la 
6uiber clear, thai aansting the stools by leaven is related - to thiar 
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encoonigeiiieBt bj mediciiial-rabstiuices* idtho^h tlie former is in- 
corapaxably milder, and only forms th$ transitioii. 

In torpid and constipated bowels, more co{»oi» stools must not 
be produced by bringing mrtd stimulants into contact with the in- 
testinal gUumls, by which clearly increased d^iceation will grad- 
molly be induced, as an after-effect (as is the oase with all medi* 
cinal purgatives) ; but their action miist be restored by affording 
to the body in general, and the bowels in particular, a sufficient 
quantity of the great fundamental fluid ^of all nature, and all or- 
ganisms, water, which is, at the same time, the first c^ all solvents ; 
especially by the direct appBcation of water are the obstmeted 
portions of the bowels purified, the desiccated vessels filled with 
fluid, and the single withered glands organized anew. 

From the injurious effects of soured bread on constipated bowels, 
as here stated, we are not to draw the *eoncki«ion that it is equally 
injurious to healthy ones; for there are nuOiy substances noxious 
to a diseased organ, which, to a sound one, do not always, at least, 
cause perceptible injury^ Betwe^ aU classes ih^re are transition 
substances, and leaven is one of these between food and pcMSon. 
Consequently, it is decidedly injuiious to one man, and not per- 
ceptibly so to another.* 

Eating butter with the bread is dso not generally admissible in 
stomach diseases, and in this respect ^here exists in many estab- 
lishmenits the decided abuse 6f eatmg too much butter. In this 
respect, also, wheaten bread deserves to be preferred to rye-bread, 

* Theie 'lobservations, founded as they are, on Bound pathological views, 
merit the deepest attention } the more so, as it is a common practioe in Eng- 
land to assist the action' of the bowels 1^ certain articles of diet; especially 
by brown or household bread, as it is commonly called. AU the ol:jections in. 
the text apply with eqaal force to this kist cirticle in particular ; the only 
difference beings that in this case, the effect is produced by the mechanical 
ixritotion of the panicles of chaff mixed ia the bread, ami which cannotr 
&il, in the long run, jto. pioduce desiccatioo and insensibility of the mucous 
membrane. It is quite intelligible that medical men should recommend 
such articles, they being decidedly less injurious than physic; but when 
hydropilthbts do so, it must be, as M. Franeke «ays, because they have 
not considered their own views. Priessmtz gave as a reason for recommend- 
ing Mack biead to me, that it was necessary to make the stomach work, to 
(^ve it something to do, to strengthen it by exercise. This ipay be true of & 
weak arm or leg, if only weak, and not diseased ; but as applied to a diseased 
ofgan, it is as manifestly absurd as it Would be to attempt to strengthen an 
infiamed^ye by reading in a strong tight, or a gouty tofe, in the first stage of 
gout, by tfldung a kmg walk.— -TVons^otor. 
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moe tke fonnM*, witfaoai; lmtter> is alwajs more endurable thaa 
the latter, preeopposing allrayir that raw milk is ^nmk akng 
with them. The opposite mistake, that butter mvst always be 
withheld, even from patients with sound digestion, is more rare ; 
yet I know at least one establishment where this is the ease. In 
general, for people with sound digestion, a moderate consumption of 
fat is beneficial, and so^much thcNmore so the more^ortherly the 
zone in which thej reside, especially in wmter ; for fat is the prin«> 
cipal momentum for developing animal heat. It consist of hydro- 
gen and carbon, and heat is principally generated by the' com- 
bustion in the body of carbon with the inspired oxygen,"whereupoa 
the former is again excreted as carbonic acid by the vaiious secre* 
Ung channels. This is one of the reasons why men with sound, 
digestion suffer less from cold than those with diseased digestion ; 
because the former can digest more fat than the latter. 

Another very common fault in many establishments,- with regard 
to diet, eondsts in recommending the patients to ezmte thirst by 
eating honey,' and especially honey-cakes. There can be no greater 
friend of Jthese things than I am ; I t;onsider saccharine matter as 
one of the origin^ii and finest articles of nourishment (in the most 
extended sense) for people in sound health. But when the stomach 
is diseased and weak, and especially when it is ruined by medicine, it 
cannot digest concentrated saccharine matter, which passes theii into 
acid. Honey-cakes also contain too much saccharine matter in pro- 
portion to the flour ; so that a weak stomach cannot digest tbeni nor- 
mally and quickly. It follows from this, that it is a decided error 
to allow all patients to eat honey and honey-cakes. When these 
are recommended to excite thirst, this is a second blunder ; for 
when thirst is excited by piquant matters, the water which is 
drunk is expanded by the organism in diluting, dissolving and 
digesting these matters, and cannot, therefore, be applied to setting 
free the morbid matters from their old covering of slime. -This 
mode of exciting thirst fails, therefore, entirely in its proposed 
object. An artificial excitement of thirst by concentrated sweet 
sttbstancea holds the same relation to, and has the same effects, as 
that by strongly salted food ; and yet there is no hydropathist who 
would prescribe salt herrings for this purpose. When, ^ter eat- 
ing a pickled herring, much water is drunk, the salt is 'thereby so 
diluted that it introduces no noxious juices into the body ; but the 
water so drank cannot be applied by the organism to the solution 

of old morbid matter. In this point, also, as in every other, the 

9* 
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iBstinot ci muk eoiiicidos with the true theory ; and we Btey bi^' 
thai the former is the islallible tonehstone' of the troth of thi 
latter. We must, however, not lose sight of this, that man has 
an infallible instinct onlj in a state of health, in- a state 6f acute 
disease, and. during crises. The latter word indicates here that 
stage of a chrcwic disease when it is in progress, of cure ; a patient 
IB the ordinary state of chronic, disease has no infallible and abso* 
lute joatinet.) he has- often an inclination for things which are 
decidedly improper for him. 

^ I have often made the remark, in mys^ and others, that, during 
the pwe of chronic disease, so decided a dislike to piquant sub- 
stances was felt for a time, that food totally without salt wi|& most 
pleasant to the taste. Without doubt, an (Monism gifted with 
correct instinct is not only the most perfect physician in the worlds 
but is also endowed with absolute infallibility ; every demonstra- 
tion of the instinct is doubtless in exact accordance with the highest 
and profoundest truths of animai chemistry aofl physiology, 
although these branches of knowledge, in the^ modern scientific 
fonns of our learned world, have only sometimes a blank sheet for 
the profound truths which are the sources of jgstinct — nay, frcr 
quently pr^ent the very opposite of kuth,^ error, as .the truth. 
The above fact, that, during the cure of a chrpnic disease, an in- 
stinctive repugnance is felt against even that small quantity of salt 
w^ch.is demoded by instinct ia .the normal state of health, doubt- 
less arises from this,- that there is an abnormally large quantum of 
old salts and other acrimonies in the body, wbichj during the 
critical period, are set free by the water. When this phenomenon 
occurred intny case, it went so far, that I ate even fish.s^nd eggs 
without salt ; I believed at that time that this was the normal taste 
in man, and that it would always continue so in me.. I had not 
then penetrated the real ^ nature of this phenomenon, and thought 
that culinary salt is superfluous for man in all climates, as, indeed, 
I still hold it to be in certain ^ates of civilization in the torrid 
zone ; because, there, the abundant; saccharine matter in the fruits, 
^d the other spices and aromas of the vegetable world,, offer a 
substitute for salt which is preferred by the natural palate. Con-^ 
trary to. mf expectation, the desire for a ttiQderate quantity of salt, 
to idi food not in itself piquant, has again returned, .and explain^ 
to me the true reason of my previous repugnanoe. 
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IV. 

I 

JNJUBJQUS OCCUPATIONS DURING TH£ WATE&^^URK. 

The radical water-cure of all importaat chronic diseases excludes 
all professional occupation. In such a cure, the whole mode of 
Ufe must turn upon the cure alone. What is more, all social rela- 
tions must undergo a change of form ; it is often very injurious to 
observe the ordinary rules of politeness, especially during crises. 
When a person has just taken a hath, and therefore requires to 
warm himself hy exercbe, it is always injurious to allow oneself to 
be chained to his chair at such a moment by a visitor. In water- 
cure establishments, it is the general custom to renounce all such 
politeness, and at once to say that one requires exercise. In the 
social relations of ordinary life, this could not be done without mat- 
ing enemies, or getting the reputation of being singular. It would 
appear, therefore, that a radical water-cure, under the ordinary social 
relations and occupations, renders a favorable result doubtful, and 
that such a resulFcan only be expected with certainty in a water- 
cure establishment. To this is to be added another circumstance. 
tor the cur^ of acute diseases every sort of water suffices, if it is 
at all drinkable ; but for the cure of most chronic diseases, we re- 
quire spring water, which is cold, contains carbonic i^id, and yet 
is soft — t. e, free from minerals ; by this, we can understand only 
a relative freedom from mineral substances, and that to the degree 
that it can be used for all household purposes. Spring and well- 
water, which contains so much mineral matter that it deposits 
stone in a kettle which is long used, or which does not wash linea 
so white as lake or river water, has not the properties required for 
chronic water-cures. This is a second and very important reason 
why the cure of chronic diseases^ generally, is only possible in 
water-cure establishments, since the soft spring water here de- 
scribed is only to be found in very few places, and exactly in such 
places are these establishments situated. Unfortunately there are 
angle excepti6ns even to this, and those establishments which ex- 
ceptionally do not possess perfectly good and soft spring-water, 
eontribute very much to bring hydropathy into discredit. There 
is an establishment in Saxony, the water of which is perceptibly 
chalky, and the mountains surrounding which contain much chalk, 
with numerous lime-kilns and quarries in the neighborhood. There 
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m also one in Mecklenburg, which gets its supply of water from a 
shallow river, flowing through meadows and morasses, and which, 
moreover, in snmmer, is never under 72^. It is difficult to conceive 
how establishments came to be placed in such localities ; but perhaps 
it arose from this, that such water may be used in acute diseases, 
and, because it cures them, it was concluded that it was also ap- 
plicable to chronic eases. 

Establishments for carrying on chronic cures in towns have 
always many and decided disadvantages, as compared with those 
in the open countr}' ; the former have no natural douches, the 
water is usually not perfectly good, the atmosphere is not per- 
fectly healthy, and moreover, the patients are exposed to numerous 
temptations in the way of amusements and indulgences, which are 
incompatible with a radical water-cure. For this reason^ patients 
who quit their own residence seldom resort to toAvn establishments, 
and these are therefore mostly confined to the inhabitants of the 
precincts. These patients do not usually eat in the establishment, 
still less do they lodge in it ; they are subjected to all the conven- 
tional restraints of society, and the greater number pursue during 
the cure their household, official, or professional ^cupations. For 
these reasons, the water-cure in town establishments must be 
conducted upon other principles than in those in the open country. 
A cure in them ought not to have so radical a character, it must 
keep more or less within the sphere of a strengthening cure. 
From not knowing or neglecting this principle, much mischief has 
arisen, which has naturally been assiduously made use of by the 
doctors, to place the whole science of hydropathy in a bad light 
with the public. 

For patients engaged in business, packings cannot be prescribed 
without danger, except on the coming on of fever, when business 
must rest. No douche or wave baths must be taken, nor any ex- 
citing sitz-baths, and, moreover, much less water must be drunk 
than in establishments in the country. The use of water, there- 
fore, must be confined to washings, to wanning wet bandages at 
mght, (in business-life they are altogether objectionable during 
the day,) to derivative sitz-baths, and, under certain circumstances, 
to a few clysters. 

Let me not be misunderstood; — I do not say that all cures car- 
ried on in the circle of business are failures, and must fail, but that 
there is much risk of their failing, and that many such cures have 
produced more misery than that which they were intended to cure. 
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V. 

EMPMYMENT OF WATEK OF A WRONG TEMPERATURE. 

Faults of temperature are seldom committed in the internal use 
of water, but so much the more frequently in the external. 

First, a few words on the temperature of drinking-water. Every 
one knows that cold water only, as dtink, exercises a decided 
strengthening effect o^h the stomach. The proper temperature of 
drinking-water in general is between 48^ and 50^; when it is 
colder than 43^, it has an injurious influence on patients who are 
inclined to cramps. There are also diseases of the breast, hi which 
water under 50^ cannot be drunk without injury. Examples ev«ii 
occur, in which drinking-water in the beginning of the cure must 
be taken as high as 55°. When it exceeds 59*, hoWerer, diseases 
of the stomach and lower belly can seldom be cured by It, and, in 
the most favorable cases, the cure is exceedingly tedious. Water 
of 68^ and upwards has always an injurious effect on diseased di- 
gestive organs. 

The faults of temperature, committed in the external use of 
water, lie, at present, very seldom in its too great warmth, but 
usually in the contrary. From this we may with certainty pro- 
phecy that it will in future pass into the other extreme, and that 
perhaps the cold-water cure will be hereafter converted into a 
warm water-cure, if a reformation which hits the happy nfediubi 
does not Soon appear. 

In discussing the temperature, we must first lay down ihe rule 
in large letters, (and still better in golden ones,) that in all aetite 
diseases, with the exception of two cases, the water for a w?iole hath, 
or for washing the whole body, must never he used cold, but always 
chilled in a scale from 54° to 7V°, according to the various con- 
stitutions, kinds, and degrees of disease. These two exceptions 
are, firstrwhen the hydropatljist wishes purposely to increase the 
fever in the acute disease, (which, indeed, is seldom permissible, 
and never necessary,) and, secondly, when a state of torpidity has 
come on; t. e., a state of greatly diminished excitability and mo- 
bility, to the extent of stupefaction, and such slowness of circula- 
tion that the pulse is scarcely to be felt. If in a state of febrile 
excitement, most especially in nervous fever, cold water is u^ed for 
a whole washing, or for a half bath, the fever is thereby increased. 
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whereas, bj chilled water, it is mitigated. It is not meant to be 
said, by this, that we rise to a temperature of 98^, (as a Mecklen- 
burg hydropathist u in the habit of doing,) in acute diseases ; we 
must never go beyond 77^ ; even when the symptoms are removed 
by a higher temperature, the morbid matters, which are the true 
causes of disease, can never in this wny be properly excreted. When 
phy8icians> who have not learned hydropathy in an establishment, 
employ this cure in acute diseases, they almost always u§e too 
cc^ water, and when in this way they have dispatched their 
patient to the church-yard, they say that there is nothing in the 
water-cure, as they have convinced themselves by esperience. 

Naturally, I do not mean to say that, by the use of quite cold 
water, no acute disease can be cured, but only that the result is 
doubtful ; whereas, on the contrary, by using water according to 
my principles, I hold death from acute disease to be impossible, if 
not preceded by medicinal treatment Eight years' experience- 
have xonfirmed me. in this opiniop, which was at first founded on 
the basis of my theory. Among all the acute cases which I -have 
treated, and in which neither medicine has been taken, nor any 
blood taken away, not n single patient has died, although their 
number is very considerable, and almost every kind of acute dis- 
ease has been represented by them, — neiTous fever in every stage, 
rheumatic and catarrhal fever, dysentery, measles and rashes, in- 
flammation of the brain, breast, uid bowels. In all cases in which 
medii^ine had been taken, or blood abstracted, I declared that the 
result was doubtful, and of these, about two from among thirty 
died, both of whom, indeed, had already been given up by the 
physicians. 

To acute diseases, brought out by the impulse of the organism, 
alone, are aUied the crises produced by a water-cure. Although 
the treatment is also therefore cognate, it must however, in crises, 
be more cautious and comprehensive, because these have .been 
artificially produced, and therefore we are to suppose no super- 
fluous strength in the body, which in a really acute disease most 
undoubtedly may be the case. In treating crises, especially sores 
am} eruptions, the hydropathist must be well aware that ihe use 
of cold water, as a whole bath, increases ezanthems ; he must, 
therefore, employ chilled water, whenever considerable fever is 
pomlMned with them, or when his practised eye, (which, unfortu- 
nately, is oftei^ enough unpractised,) tells him that the strength of 
the patient is already suflGiciently tasked by the eruptions. Wh^n,, 
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vadtf anch cireiiBiSteoces> mi increase of these m projiiced hj -eM 
water, |he patient mu&t die of debility. Even in the strengmb 
man, thero is a relatwre extent of sfcin anrfece, beyond which tho* 
e^^ntheme cannot extend without producing death. 
. We will now turn to chrome diseases. Here* again the empl<^* 
ildent of too warm water is an error rarely oceoring. By this error 
the cure is always prolonged ; if the error attain a high pitch the 
cure may become quite inert, and things then remain as they were* 
Postive injury— t. e,, an increase of the chronic affection — is sel-- 
dom thereby produced^but this often happens from using too- cold 
water. We may assnme that, in water-cure establishments, only 
the half of the patients -should be allowed to use the cold fitU- 
bath ; and these, also, not in the beginning of the cure, only in the 
course of it ; the other half ought not to come down to water of 
50^. By quite cold water, I understand the natural temperature 
of the spriqgs, which in North. Gkrmany Taries between 48^ and- 
50^> according to ^a-time of the year and the locality. 

Patients with a shattered nervous system, with Congestion- of 
blood in the breast and head— moreover, those with considerabla 
en}ai:gement of the vessels in any viscua of the thorax, should- not 
use cold water for a whole bath. The reason is easily to be found. 
Shattered nerves are made still worse by every shock, whether 
physical or moral. The cold bath produces an active afflux of 
blood to the interior, a strong ccmtractton of the blood vessels, 
muscular fibres, and nerves. TJiis rapid contraction s^ts the nerves 
in vibration, from which they, with difficulty, pass into repose ; ' 
these vibrations often degenerate into cramp-like twitchings. Dis- 
eased nerves must be soothed and not excited ; but cold water 
excites them strongly, while chilled water by degrees soothes them, 
because it is a derivative of the morbid matter and the ciroulatiott 
towards the periphery, without, like cold water, producing those 
violent contractions of the* nerves which exceed their power of re* 
action. Where, besides this, an inclination to congestion in U»e 
breast and head already exists, still more where enlargement of 
the vessels . in the interior of the nobler organs is present, celd 
water, used for a whole bath, runs the risk of producing a rupture 
of the vessel, since ip the first moment it forces the blood with 
violence from the periphery towards the central organs. 
. By employing cold water in patients with very much diseased,- 
especially with veiy much excited, nerves,' the excitement is in^- 
creased, and, if the practice is persisted in, the patient tm^^ht^ 
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fewfered uuiae. Such meUmcholj ^ases have ooclirred ifi more 
than one ill-eoBdoeted establishment, idthongh not by ten times 
so often as is alleged by physicians. All cases of the land which 
hare come to my knowledge have occurred m establishmeBts '^- 
reoted by physicians, because a great many of these gentlemen 
are not acquainted with the use of chilled water. I have treated 
three padenta with nerrous disease, who had been previously in 
the establishment at Elgersburg ; all three, immediately on their 
entty at B ' , were bathed in cold water^ and soon afterwards 
sent under the douche ; all three had, by lucky circumstances, in a 
short time left the treatment, or insanity would have been likewise 
their lot. Another patient with severe nervous dbease at E ■ , 

in the summer of 1845, became insane under the employment of 
cold water, was put into a strait-jacket, and died soon stfter. 

Phyricians have naturally trumpeted forth, with the usual exag- 
gerations, the eases in which insanity has occurred, during a water- 
cure, and of course do not omit their commentary upon the phy- 
sblc^cal causes. They have said, that partly by immoderate 
drinking, partly by douching upon the head, the brain of the 
insane persons had been softened. To put these allegations right, 
let the following serve :-*-In the water-cure, the douche, even in 
the worst-conducted establishments, is nevBr allowed to come upon 
the head ; as regards immoderate drinking, this occurs only in bad 
establishments ; and the faults which bunglers commit in practising 
a science, cannot be laid to the charge of the science itself. As- 
suming, however, that too much is drunk, a softening of the brain 
* can never be thereby produced, at least not more easily than a 
softening and dissolution of all the other organs. Water which is 
dn»k in immoderate quantities is very quickly again excreted, and 
the urinary organs are much more tasked ther^y than the brain,' 
and must be much sooner ruined than the latter. The alleged 
reason, therefore, is not the true one. It lies much more iii the 
immoderate excitement of the nervous system by the cold of the 
water. A proof of the truth of this explanation is easily given. 
Under the use of water, of a fitting temperature, a case of insanity 
has never occurred, and yet chilled water is just as fluid and soften- 
ing as cold water. The cause cannot therefore He in the mass of 
the fluid, but in its temperature. In my practice, no case of in 
sanity haa occuned, although two of my patients, on coming into 
the cure» informed me' that fear of this dreadful disease had brought 
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MsDf friends of water liaTe a pregu&e that criMs can only be 
produced by the external employment of qiMte cold water ; this^ 
howeyer, w a decided error, although it is tme th^t quite cold 
water, where it is siuted to the state of the patient, produces crisb 
quicker than chilly water. I can here refer to numerous coses 

in my own expecien^ : — ^Madame W , suffering much from 

her nerves, got no crises of any kind under the kmg-continued ex- 
ternal use of cold water, by advice of a physician ; when she there- 
after came to my establishment, I ordered her water of 68*', aftd 
with this temperature she got several exanthematous crises one 

after the other, and made a very capital cure. Madame F , 

also suffering from her n^res, had in another establishment with 
cold-water treatment no crises ; in my establishment, under the 
use of water, which, according to the different states of her dis* 
ease, was chilled to from 63^ to ^2^, she got long-continued, vio« 
lent crises, and was cured. 

Many people, who have either gone through the wator-cure, and 
got well, or have always been healthy, and are friends of water, 
are in the habit of bathing during the winter in ice-cold water, in 
an unwarmed room, or quite in the open air. Although it is quite 
certain^ that people in such a state of health cannot cati^h c6Ld from 
such baths, (under the supposition that they only stay a short time 
in the. water, and that they never go into it with a shiver, or a chilly, 
skin), these cold baths are, nevertheless, beyond all doubt, when long 
continued, injurious to every person, without distinction, because 
they produce a reaction which, by its violence, by degrees, consumes 
the vital power much sooner than the moderate reaction of a bath of 
from 54° to 63° in a warm room ; tins must be clear to every oiie. 
During a water-cure such violent reaction may, for a time be beneficial 
to strong persons, because it brings ^e morbid matter more quickly 
to fL critical excretion. But in a dietetic bath, which oiogtit not to 
excite, but only clean and strengthen the skin, so great a reaction 
affords no advantage which can equal or outweigh the injury done 
in the ccmsumption of vital power. Perhaps it may be objected 
that, as a consequence. of my reasoning, the chilled bath again 
consumes more vital power than the quite dry regime ; but this 
(Ejection is ill-found^, for even if it were, confessed that- this in- 
creased cmisumption is produced by the chilled .bath, this assumed 
disadvantage is decidedly outweighed by the purification and 
i^rengthening of the skin, and the encouragement thereby afforded 
to the elchalation of excretory matter ; in other woids» the pre* 
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ynenikn of stagnation in the fluids. It is moreover false, tbat by 
the cliiUed bath on increased consumption of vital power is called 
for. This happens just as little as that, by moderate exercise, the 
vital power is sooner exhausted than in the absence of all exercise. 
Since the law of the interchange* of matter is the most fundamental 
in human physiology, all those conditions which maintain the nor- 
mal interchange of matter become thereby true rules for health. 
These conditions comprehend all natural stimuli us^ in the proper 
measure'; before all, the internal and external use of water, ex^- 
else, and the enjoyment of pure air, which in a perfectly sound 
regimen, must not be confined to the lungs alone, but m^ist be also, 
although only at times, extended to the whole skin. . 

We must, therefore, set down the long-continued use of baths in 
the open air, in winter, as injurious to every one, and as an excres- 
cence of the water-cure. It is so easy for a healthy man to find 
out what is wholesome for him ; he needs only to follow his instinct. 
To no man in the world can it be pleasant to jump into the water 
when it is ice-cold, but it is most agreeable to every healthy per- 
son, accustomed to water, to take, even in winter, in a well- warmed 
room, a bath in water of ftx>m 54° to 69**. 

Along with this earnest warning agntnst dietetic bd.ths in ice-cold 
water in the open air, or in a cold room, in' winter, I must further 
observe that these may, by degeees, produce cong^tions in the 
bd'east, even in healthy people. 



VI. 

eilRORS !N REGARD TO THE NUMBER AND DURATION OF 
BATHS, AS ALSO THE QUANTITY OP DRINK. 

The errors most frequently committed in prescHbing the number 
aiid duration bf baths lie, in the present day, equally on the side 
d excess. The water-cure, has not yet passed, from the stage of 
overdoing, to the proper standard. Scarcely twenty years have 
dftpsed smce its disoovery, and therefore'the stage of overdoing 
has not yet, in general, been overcome by'hydropathists any mox^ 
than by laics. This is a necessity which follows partly f^m the 
contrast between the previous medicinal method of cure, and hy- 
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dmpathy ; pvri^frosa carrying m«l tei i>al"view8 intd tbe watet*- 
cure ; above all, the false idea that water h the direct remecJy 
which removes the disease, or rather, the universal remedy, accord- 
ing to the mode of perception of the old sciene'e. But the uni- 
versal remedy> without which no single diseasie cati be ctir^d, is 
tbe orgazuc power of th^ body, aiid water is only one of the many 
conditions under which this power can really heal diseases, t. <*., 
expel morbid^ matters from the body. ' Tbe remaining conditions 
are, pure air, wholesome noarishment, freedom from business and 
injurious meral mfluenees; a fitting covering for the body, and, 
according to ch'cumstances, sometimes rest, sometimes exercise.' 
When physicians contest the applicability of hydropathy t6 al! 
diseases, and support this with the proposition that there is no 
w&iversal remedy, and that water is consequently not this reihedy; 
tikese geatknen speak as bKnd men do of colors ; fdt water iS 
not the universal remedy in tr«e hydropathy, but the orgaAic 
power. 

* As the object of this little treatise is not to give a eompreheii' 
Mve mtroduction to the proper practice of hydropathy, but only 
warmngs against the more usual pritetical errors, we cannot here 
gpve the principles according to ^hich the' number and duration ot 
the baHis are to be regulated in every single 'case. To give sudh 
an -introduction to the practice of hydropathy is equivalent to in- 
dicating all wayS^ through all provinces of this sci^nee, so e^Actly,' 
that no^ one can- deviate a step, right or left ; and, for this, iauch 
moie time raid labor are required than for the indication of th6se 
spots in which most wanderers have hitherto lost theic road. 

The number and duration of the baths must be ih propoftibn to 
the strength of the patient. The general rules- in relation to this 
precept I will here shortly state^ in talldng of these errors. 

No bath ought to be taken until complete reaction afber the* pre-' 
ceding bath has come on. This rule is daily infringed in many 
establishments. When the time befom dinner or supper is too 
shoct, many patients take a sitz-bltth, and then go imiiwdiately 
into the douche ^ or a 6it2-bath> and immediately th^eafter a foot- 
bath ;* all these are, under certain circumstances, directly injuri- 

* To which is to be added the ettbr so constantty committed by Prietsniti, 
9£ ordering an " Abreibung" (rubbing down with a wet sheet), and imme- 
diately afterwards a sitz-bath. Hs also frequently orders several " Abfei- 
btingen/' one after the dther, which can seldom be necessary, and is more 
fts<|Ucntijrilang«roiu^— TVvRWb^. 
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oto; mider oUier^dreumstaaces, by tucli an mpproihnatioii of the 
htA\m, ih^r effect b entirely nentraMsed. 

From the rale above given, jTollowB 'H second : wlien one has 
not time to produce reactiofi after the one bath, or when ot»e feels 
that he requires rest, he must leave out. the second bath ; at all 
times, when fatigued, rest is better than the bath ; one accustoms 
himself .too easily to look upon the prescribed humber of baths 
as a business which must be gone through conscientiously. In- 
stead of this hal»t, we. must impress ourselves with the idea that, 
when the body desires rest, the bath must uncQnditionally be 
omitted. Many hundred times have I preached this doctrine to 
my patients, and nevertheless I sinned against it myself some 
months ago, long enough to produce perceptibly injundus conse^ 
quences. I adduce this to show how difficult it is to avc^d this 
business-tike view of tlie use of baths. I am aceustonied, like 
every true friend (^ water, to bathe my whole body daily. In 
the middle of last November I was so overwhelmed with business, 
that only at midday could I get a spare moment to bathe ; but 
I was then weary with much- talking. Added to this, from the 
establishment being full of patients, I inhabited a room in an ad- 
joining house, which, was difficult to heat. I was therefore both 
weary and chilled ; when I had undressed, I got goose-skin and a 
shiver at the cold water ; nevertheless I forced myself to bathe, 
because otherwise I had the unpleasant feeling of having neglected 
a duty. The consequence of this bath, thus tf^en with rehictance 
and shivering, was, that congestion of blood' is the breast came 
on, as a just punishment for having acted in direct opposition to 
my owti doctrine of following the instinct. As soon as I felt that 
the nuBchief was serious, I removed into the establishment, where 
I could have a chilled bath in- a comfortably heated room, imme« 
diaU^y on getting up. In a few weeks the affection entirely dis- 
appeared, tliough assuredly, had I persevered in putting a con* 
straint on my instinct, it would have taken a very bad turn. Let 
e\erj one take warning from my example, and always: giv« up a 
both which comes in cc^Usien With the destte (or rest - 

We shall now turn .to the special kinds (^ baths. 

1. kulL-baths 

Can only be taken without danger by patients who do not suffer 
fromixmgestiOA of bbod. The cold fuU-hath should last oaly a 
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▼ery short tione, and indeed not longer tluui till tfao whole body n 
wetted, perhaps a quarter of a minute, except whe^ the patient 
feels himself comfortable in it, when it can be extended to eome 
nunutes. Egregious errors are not uncommon in the use of these 
baths, eapedally in the hands of physicians, when they, withotft 
knowing the water-cure, will nevertheless employ them. I know a 
case in which a doctor treated a case of nervous fever with water, 
and prescribed to her ta remain half an hour in a tM full-bath; 
he would in the meantime visit another patient, and return in hatf 
an hour. As was to be expected, however, the patient was obv 
liged, at the end of one minute, to be taken half-dead out of ihe 
bath, and <fied in a few days. After fatal taocidents like this, pro- 
duced by such an insane use of water^ we have a chorus of doctors 
calling out» ** Look at the water-cure V* 

2. BATHING TSB WHOLE BODT 

In a half4)ath, by affusion, by washing down and in the shower- 
bath, may certainly last longer than full-baths ; nevertheless we 
must also here inculcate the rule, that one must be more durefiil 
of the " too-much" than the " too-little." 

s 

3. SrPZ-BATRS 

Must, according to their various objects, have a different dunir 
tion, and different temperature. A sitz-bath, for strengthening the 
stomach, must be combined with rubbing the lower belly, and 
should not last longer than from tetf to fifteen minutes. Agaia, in 
hemorrhoidal affections, and chronic -affections of the generative 
organs, it must last ft:om fifteen to thirty minutes. For driving the 
blood from the breast and head it ^lust, under certiun cireurastail- 
ces, be extended' to an hour and a half. For this last bath, which 
we will call the derivative, peouhar prescriptive measures are nec- 
essary. When the head or breast are much overloaded with blood, 
as is often the case in inflammation of the brain and lungs, and aa 
sometimes occurs after excessive sweating, in dry pacldng, or in in- 
teiteitte&t fever, the patient must be first put into a chilled sitx- 
bath, of from 97^ to 85°, in order that by the first shock the 
bursting of a blood-vessel may not be produced. Then, by draw- 
ing off the chilled water, and letting or pouring in cold water, the 
bath must be gradually reduced to from 43° to 50°, and after 



ev«fy tea miiuites, w1m» the water, from the great heat of the 
body, hue alreadf asstMSned a higher temperature, the patient must 
be put into a fresh perfectly cold sitz-hath, and this prpceedii^ 
eostinaed until the object of deriving the blood is attained. Th« 
pivfier time for the teiminatioii of this bath is usuiUly indicated b j 
•hivering in the patient, but there are eases in whiph we must ji<H^ 
wait for this. The details on this imp<Hiant head will he treated 
in my " Practical Introduction." He vfho understands the pr<xj^r 
employment of derivative sks- baths, febrifuge half-baths, and c^olcU 
oampretses, needs not, in any inflammation, interfere with- the 
trade of the executioner, by abstracting blood. 
. A very original sitz-buth was ordered by a physician, for a per- 
aoa whmn I accidentally found '' in situ" I . found the patient 
upon a large table, with his buttocks in a porcelain washh^i^ 
basin, and holding on with his hands by a bolt in the wall, in order 
that he might not split the basin. In this way do these learned 
doctors sometimes prescribe baths, of which they know nothing 
bat the names, and of which even the .mechanical apparatus and 
«Banipul«taons are totally jmknown to them T ^ . , 

r 

4. ^OOT^BATHS. -' 

For these baths, before all things the rule must be given, that 
patients with diseased nerves, who suffer much from cold in the 
feet, should not employ thetii immediately on beg^^ng the cure, 
-but must-prepare themselves by washing and rubbing the feet /or 
some weeks, for the special foot-bath. I know several cases where 
patients of this load were inconsiderately persuaded, by friends to 
use ibot-baths, and did themselves injury thereby. 

A second precept for the use of foot>baths, is, never to. tako 
them when the feet are actually cold ; we must rather choose a 
time when the feet are a little warm, which in most patients of this 
kind usually occurs in the afternoon or evening. 

A third rule is, after the foot-bath to take a walk ; or, when it 
is late in the evening, to. go to bed ; in general the former is pref- 
erable. 

-Fourthly^ the foot-baths, for 'the purpose of warming the feet, 
must be distinguished from those for derivation in congestions, 
wjieii the feet are warm^ and especially must their duration .be re- 
gulated accordingly. It is an abuse to extend t^he bath for warm- 
ii^ the feet longer tiian ten minutes; in most, cases, it ought only 



to last a fewmiBRites ; yrheretm, Ihe dmmi^e fbot^bttth mmt k*t 
from ten to twenty. It must h^ remarked, however, tiiat in severe 
conge^on of the- head or breast, especially in acale diseaaest ttie 
derivative fcot-i»ih is nfot saffieiently effsctive, and that in musk 
cases recowsie tnust be had to the derivatupe sitz^tfa. 

We nrast not expect any speedy effect from the warmiag foot^ 
baths in most cases; but, in the long nm, their efiect is so rnueh 
the more certam, and they form the only means ctf gking io the 
feet the same constant temperature with the test of the body. 
• 

6. DOUCHE-BATHS, 

,, ^ ■ 

Ah>ng wkh fever-exdting 'half4MKths (the -use ^ Yfhidi is -ex* 
ceedingly rare), and dry packing, belong to the most exciting opisv- 
ations in the water-cure. It follows already from this, that not 
nearly every patient ought to use them. On an average, the pro* 
portion may be nearly this, that the douche is applicable to about 
ih^ half of the patients in water-cure establisbme&ts; In using 
this'bal^, it must be specially incdcated, not. to extend its. dum- 
tioB too kitig ; moreover, many patients should not expose the apiJie 
and breast to the stream ; the head, pit of the^stomaob, and organs 
t>f genetatbn must aiwat^s be guarded -against* the difect impulse 
of l^e stream. ' The duration of the douche ipust be lunited be- 
tween ten and twenty minutes, according to. the strength of- the 
patients. It occurs to all hydn^athists, that their directions- are 
more fsequently exceeded with regard to the douche than ai^ 
other bath. Because patients know that the dcoiehe has a strong 
effect, m exeiting crimes, they eaonoi usually get early enough yak- 
der it, or stay long enough in it. In my establishment patiento 
have sometimes- secretly used it to whom I had- forbidden it,'otherB 
have remained twice as long in it as had been prescribed to them. 
The latter was the case of Mr. B., a toba^aoo merchwi^ from 8. 
From his robust constitution, I had allowed bim to douche twice 
daily, for ten minutds ; ^e was, however, as he afterwards told me 
himself, not content with this, but douched for twenty mmutes 
each time, and continued this for several weeks.^ A crisis broke 
out upon him, with most unusual vidence, and kept him to Ids bed 
for weeks. The - unusually violent cbaraci^er which this erisis 
assumed, arose undoubtedly from the excess in douching^ The 
other pade^tsln the establishment were horrified a) it, andtson^id- 
ered the escape (^ the patient impossible; nevertheless,. under my 
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iNfhtmefaX, the disease took a keaKng coarse Mid discharged ks 
eausal niatiers in stinking sweats <k extraordtnarj copiousness. 
What was the aekaowledgnent of the pubUc for this core ? My 
opponents spread a report that Mr. B.'s condition had been 
quite unfitted for the (douche, that the fifst time of u«ng ii be had 
got spasms, and lam lor weeks in a ^hopeless state^ and had to 
Hiaiik God that he escaped with life. 

Aa the douche serves the purpose of exciting tl^ morbid matter, 
and hastening the ensis, it follows necessarily that'it must be of cold 
water, or at least of water which is not warmer than 54^. Douches 
which get their supply of water in summer from rivers or lakes 
are quite useless at this time of the year, and present an interaal 
etelradictSon between their mechanical and chemiee-physical ope- 
mtlon« ' 

^ Are divided into dry and wet« In the latter, the patient is laid 
naked in a strong sheet, weH wrung out of water, and diereafter 
tightly packed in blankets and beds, so that a considerable wanniilg 
of the b€>dy and exhalation from it are produced. 

a. Dry Paeking$ are quite inapplicable in all acute dtseaseSrOSid 
even 1ft chronic they should only be used for patients who have a 
robust and and full-blooded body, and moreover, good nerves and 
Of^ans ci digestion, mid who do not si^er from congestion. These 
packings have no effect and no vfldue, when sweat is not produ^ced 
by them ; but, for all patients with diseased nerves, such a mode -of 
producing sweat is very exciting, and therefore injuri^nis. In ve- 
nereal, mercurial, gouty, and rheumatic persons, with strong nerves, 
as also in some other states of disease, they are advantageous ; but 
in most establishments there are always proportionally but few 
patients who shotfld use them. When they produce excitement, 
congersUon, anxiety, or cramp-like affections, the patient must be 
immediately "tidcien ou^ and handed over in future to the wet 
packing. Patients for whom the dry packing is adapted ought not 
to lie longer than from half an hour to an hour and a half in sweat, 
and must then have a cold bath. A chilled bath should 4iot be 
used after dry packing, since less strength of nerves and body is 
required for the cold bath than for the dry packing. 

h, Wei Packingi are milch more generally applicable than the 
dry, as appears from, what has been said. In most acute diseases, 



« 
which are combmed with ardent feYer, wet paekiag wm&i b» ttSh 

ployed« if the fever does not yi^ld to the simple^ half'bath, or 

rubbing down with wet towek.^ In patients who sufier mueh front. 

eongesjtion, or from orgame defects in the thoracic viscenn or from 

a strong disposition to cramps, they are not applicable ; «moreoTer, 

in acute diseases, whose seat i& in the organs of digestiony if the 

accompanying fever i» subordinate to the^ symptoms of the other 

disease, as is often the case in dysentery, cholera, ^, they ought 

not to be- used. ... . 

Egregious errors are daily committed in the use of wet p^khq;*, 
especially in acute disease. It must be laid down as a chief nda^ 
ib&t no sweat is to be forced out of them, and that the- patient 
must be immediately unpacked ana bathed, when he ezpenencet 
any uneasy or oppressive warmth or heat. If, however, the patient 
either falls asleep, or breaks out easily and without excitement into 
sweat, he ought to remain in it as long as he feels comfortaUe, and 
should not be awoke. When he is taken out of the packmg, he is 
ta be bathed ; and, in acute -diseases^ always in chilled water. 

The use of wet packing in an improper place, as well as extending 
it too long, is dangerous ; and, if carried to a .high. degree^ may wen 
prove fatal. 

Last summer I was called to a pati^it in a town twenty milee 
from this, who had fallen ill, from rheumatic fever, and who had 
treated himself with water, and especially- with wet paddngs. He 
wished to produce sweat thereby, and had aggravated hy this means 
an old defect in tilie breast -to such a degree that death iq^peared 
near at hand, under the symptoms of an inflammation of the hearty 
and waa cmly with difficulty averted by- derivative- wator^ireat- 
ment. • , • , 

The number of packings to be used in One day is veiy V8rioii% 
acconUng to the nature -of the disease and oonatittttion. Jn aente 
d«»»» and criseB. it maj be ne«ea»>iy to emptey ftf« or gixin^^ 
twenty-four hours, if the constitution and the fever are exceedmgly 
strong. In chronic disease, at most two ehonld be used daily; in 
weak and nervous patients, not. more ii»n>one,; for many oi the 
latter, it is better to leave it out on certain da^, ahd ior, some: of 
them it is altogether objectionable ; this last is, moreover, especially 
i^plicable to diseases of the abdomen. 

The manner in which physici^is, who Iiave not learned hydro- 
pathy in an establishment, frequently employ wet paekingsin^acute 
disease, and especially in . nervous fever, proves that wat^ may be 

10 
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Uk inslnHB«it of tertoare and dettrsclaon. Doctor M — , in 
», prescribed for * patient- with nerroiis femer, a wet pacidng, 
left bim lying seren hom (!) in it ; whereupon the patient wad 
hathedt aad immediately tho-eafter paoked up again for seven hours 
■wftt. He was very soon enred of all earthly ills, and the doctor 
Imd ptvfed that it is possible to kill mm not goIj with medicine, 
tat with wi^er ; he set the crown to his wcnrk by af tenmrds assur- 
ing all his patients that he had practically tried the water-cure, 
and found that there was nothing in it : not forgetting to add a 
w ai B ia g against usmg water in disease. To comprehend the ab- 
auidity of this and other similar eases we must recollect that the 
dantioa of a packing, in acute disease, is generally only half an 
iiCNar, and should seldom Im extended to an hour. 

*I, CLTBTBBS. 

Are used very differently 1^ different hydropathists. Some pre- 
scribe clysters only.duraig eoBstipatk>n, others only during it and 
aeute diarrhce% others, however, under many other circumstances. 

a. Of ^e use of clysters in constipation -we need say very MtUe 
here, since all hydropathists concur in this pdnt and their adran- 
tagss must be o^vtous even to laics. 

i. The beneficial effects of clysters in acute and critical diarrhoea 
A> not at int sight i^pesi* so obvious to many laics. Clysters 
Maist the stools ; how^ then, can it be useful to employ them in 
diaithcsa, where there are already too many stools ? This que6- 
iiott is often proposed ev^n by physicians, and is easily answered* 
In every acute and critical diarrhcBa, tlw organism endeaTOrs te 
expel morbid matters from the bowels, which are often acrid and 
aorrosive, often of a putrid nature. Fdr this purpose the intes- 
tines secrete^ from their glands and other vessels, an abnormal 
quantity oi fluid, in order, by this means, to wash out the oiorbid 
matters and purify themselves. It is quite obvious that it must 
foe advantagemis to assist these curative efibrta of the body by 
water. Water which is^drunfe is absorbed partly in the stomach 
and still more in the small intestines) and does not reach the reo^ 
tum, the last of the iaige bowds ; it ean onfy be made to reach it 
1^ the enema-syringe. The truth of my theory is strildngly co»- 
&med by the bodily feelings and instinct As well in critical 
diarrhea in ihe water-cure as in 4naay kiiMis of acute dtmrfaoea, 
there oomes pn after every stcfql a vjoletft b^iyrning and pain ia the 
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Fectnm* These painfid feeKags. are produced by the excretion of 
acrid morbid matters, some of which remaia for a time on the 
walls of the rectum. Water clysters soothe these pains at once, 
and on being repeated remote them eutirely. They are an in» 
describable comfort in these diseases ; they dilute and mitigate the 
acrid matters to whidi the organism, without the help of water, 
often succumbs, and they asust their excretion ; once taken, they 
are ahnrays- decidedly demanded by. instinct. When> for instance, 
a dysenteric patient^ who has not yet been brought, by medicinal 
treatment, into a low torpid condition, and who has still copious 
discharges, gets a. water-clyster, he anxiously desires to have more. 
I have observed this in patients of every age and sex. In other 
cases of acute dimrhoea, in cholera, and above all in the critical 
diarrhoea of the water-cure, the case is the same ; in the latter, 
especially, a sort of ardent thirst for clysters is often felt in the 
rectum, and sometimes mor« than twelve in twenty-four hours are 
urgently demanded. There are many' establbhments in which 
vomiting and purging crises are very rare, because the direotovs 
do not understand the proper employment of water in diseases of 
the lower belly. Host decidedly this is the weak t^ide oi most 
estabHshmenta ; even the most celebrated hydropathist in the w6rld 
is mueh less sucoes^ul in these diseases than in all' others. In 
spite of this, the water-cure in these diseases, even in ill-conducted 
establishments, is beyond comparison more efficacious than all me- 
dicinal remedies taken together. 

If, in any one kind of disease,, it is necessary that the hydropa* 
thist should be able to sympathize in all modes and shades of it, 
and .therefore that he should himself have had it and have been 
cured of it» this is undoubtedly the case in abdominal diseases and 
the afiectkms of the nerves therewith. Here I have a right to 
spi^k authoritatively, becaase I have experienced these painful 
diseases in an extraordinary degree, and yet cured myself thereof. 
. In the autumn of 1846, there occurred in this district-, and es- 
penally in the neighboring Prussian Mark, aa epidemical dysentery 
such as had not been known wfthin the memory of man. In small 
towns of 2000 inhabitants theve were at times sixteen or .eighteen 
corpses above ground at one time, and the sextons were obliged to 
take additional assistants. During this epidemic I had' the best 
opportunity of practically putting to shame the physicians,- who 
forbade their patieuts all use of cold water, even to quench their 
thirsty and declared it mortal. On the breaking out of the epi- 
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denuc. a prejudice prevailed far and wide that the water-cure was 
not applicable in dysentery, on which account the public did' not 
resort to me until the doctors had thickly peopled the chuVch-yard. 
After some patients had been cured by the water-cure, with sur- 
prising quickness, partly by me in the immediate neighbcftrhood, 
partly by my assistant, M. Kahl, at greater distances, the requisi- 
tions came in so fast that we coidd not attend to them. I lost not 
a single patient, net one had sequelae, whfle of those medicinally 
treated a great number dtied, and those who escaped with' life got 
oftroaic disease. 

It is well known that during dysentery tfaere^is a violent thirst 
for water, as a natural manifestation of the instinct, which in all 
acute diseases indicates the way to, and the means of, cure. A 
method of cure which, far from satisfying the demands of instinct, 
rather lays on the strongest prohibition against them, is in direct 
oontradiction to nature, and, in the eye of every thinking man, 
thereby stamps upon itself the impress of untruth. Most incom- 
prehensibly, medical science forbids dysenteric patients to quench 
their thirst with water. Phy^eians who do not do this, are al- 
ready out of the domain of the legitimate science. All physicians 
tn this country for fifty miles around, of whose treatment of dysen- 
tery I heard, forbade the satisfying thirst with water. In this way 
•eenes have occurred in some places which strongly remind us of 
the fate of Tantalus. A collector of taxes in the Prussian town of 

P , who, during dysentery, had so much the more thirst for 

water that he had previously enjoyed an uninjured and robust 
constitution, after be was forbidden by his doctor to drink, got a 
vessel with water placed at his bed-side and pttt his hands into it> 
and looked anxiously at -it, but did not drink,' so that he literally 
endured the torments of Tantahis: He lay for more than a month 
91 of dysentery, did not die, but by the fibominable inedicinal mis- 
treatment, ai^d the prohibition of water-drinking, he contracted a 
paralysis of the rectum, from which he suffers to this day, so that 
the excrements ^constantly pass off involuntary and without his be^ 
ing aware of it Moreover, he is lamed to such a degeee that he 
cannot leave the house. ' This man, in' his best years, and pre- 
viously of a robust constitution, has been, by the ** rational science 
of medicine,"' not only rendered incapal^e* of service, but also 
brought to the painful ^ndition of a cripple. Here b one of the 
millions who, by the medidnal method of cure, have been made 
incapable of labor, and consequently thrown as a burdenC on the 
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State. Pauperkm, whicb only 4at68 from later tknes, and which 
]g one oi the moat alanning phenomena of the present day, has* 
without doubt, more than one cause, but the &st of them is de- 
cidedly the science of medicine ; the second may be brandy, the 
protege of medicine, for only under its horrible dominion could the 
human race go astray after brandy ; under the rule of hydropathy, 
brandy-drinking is impossjfble. Physicians baye dways been the 
loremoat among the defenders of brandy.* 

In dysentery there is an inflammation in the large bowels ; the 
water which is drunk, as above shown, does not penetrate so far, 
oooeequently the hydropathist must ap{^ it by means of clysters. 
Szperience has folly, confirmed this, for only by the use of clysters 
does the water-cure become a sovereign remedy against dysentery. 
Unfortunately there are false hydropathi^ts, who in their ignorance 
do not comprehend this fact, and frequently thereby convert dys- 
entery into a nervous fever. When this has occurred, or has come 
on as a consequence of medicinal treatment, and water is then em« 
ployed, dysentery again comes on in the course of the cure, and 
the nervous fever disappears, because by the medicine the dysen- 
tery is never cured, only stopped^ and suppressed. Patients with 
dysentery, who immediately go. the breaking out of the disease 
sought my assistance, were, for the most part, radically cured in 
a few days, although the disease had set in with bloody diarrhoea, 
and with a dozen of stools in a few hours. How 'malignant the 
disease was is to be seen, net only from the number of deaths 
under medicinal treatment, but also from this, that frequently under 
treatment with house-remedies, there were evacuations of blood 
from the mouth and nose. 

Among, the more common sequelce; of medicinal (»res of dysen- 
tery were these : swelling of the knee, and, a^ a conBequence> rel- 
ative lameness ; moreover, nervous affections, deafness, and blind- 
ness. The latter affections were, ho^^er, in individual cases, also 
occasioned by the suppression of the dysentery, by drinking quan-' 
tities of rum and other noxious house-remedies. 

One of the chief axguments of physicians against the applica- 
bility of the water-cure to all diseases is the proposition that there 
are opposite diseases, and that it is impossible to cure these by one 
and the same remedy. In the mode of operation of clysters on 

* This reproadi, Hke many of the others directed against the faculty, how- 
ever well merited in Germany, does not, I am happy to say, apply to iny 
proftssiiiDai bretbiea ia.£DgIuid.--.7VafMstetor. 
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diarrfa(B8 and constipation ju3t laid down, thef<e is a condtisi're 
retort to this proposition. It is qnite aa ea^, in all other really 
or apparently opposite diseases, to produce the proofs that the 
water-cure heals both kinds. ^ 

The emplojnnent <^ clysters to dissolve and eliminate old and 
more or less hardened mucus from the large bowels, is unknown 
to most hydropathists. but is, nevertheless, a most essential part 
of the water-cure against most chronic diseases. It is disputed 
by many physicians, that mucus can lodge itself, and become indu- 
rated m the walls of the bowels. In healthy and strong bowels^ 
it is certainly not possible ; but in those wMch have been weak- 
ened, partially dried up, hardened, and disorganized, by disease 
and long-continued medicine, it is not only possible, but unfortii- 
nately too often the case, as has been shown at length in Part I. 

According to my experience, most chronic patients who have 
taken medicine for a long time, and especially if they have taken 
many acrid remedies, have hardened mucus in the bowels. The 
symptoms which lead us to conclude that this is the case in a 
high degree, are sluggish stools, imperfect digestion, and defective 
nutrition. When the hydropathist supposes «uch a state of things, 
he must prescribe two or three water clysters daily. Under ne 
circumstances can any harm accrue from this, if measure and tem- 
perature are duly observed. Bungling hydropathists have indeed 
pretended that, by such a use of clysters, an injurious secretion 
of healthy slime might be produced. This idea betrays great 
ignorance of the mode of operation of water upon the whole of 
Uie- organic structures, and especially on the glands of the digestive 
canal. Water, as the mildest of all fluids, can produce an abnor- 
mal secretion of slime in the bowels only under two circumstances 
^-namely, first, when the mucous glands are diseased^ and loaded 
with acrid matter ; and, secondly, when induH&ted slime is present. 
In the first ease, the abnom^ secretion occurs because the diseased 
glands throw out from their interior, with the assistance of the 
water, the foreign matters, which are mostly of an acrid nature, 
and which- is not possible without this abnormal secrelSon. In the 
second case, > when tough or hardened stime is present in the walls 
of the bowd8,and is dissolved by the water, an abnormal secretion 
of mucus from the rectum must be thereby produced. If,^how^ 
ever, neither of these is tlie case, if the bowels are free from old 
slime, and their glands are healthy,- then water- clysters, when not 
too cold, and not too large, can produce no abnonnal seoretion of 
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muciis. This only oecurs, ia haftlihy glaadi, from the eoateet of 
acrid matters haterogeaeoiu to flxe hamaa kodj. Water, as a faiv* 
dametttal coB8tit«ent of the body, and as the mildeet of all flnida* 
cannot produce an abnorBaal secretin from healthy glands* eithef 
in the stomach or in the bowels. My experie&oe ha» fatty eoA- 
firmed this truth, for the secieticBiB of nxnena oecasioned by elystem 
never occur in the beginning of a water-cure, which yet must be 
the ease, if water, as a clyster, directly, and of itself, produced this 
abnormal secretion in all the bowels. What b still more, after a 
l<Miger or shorter continuance of the abnormal secretion, it disap* 
peaiB entirely, whatever number of clysters is taken. In this thws 
is a still clearer proof that the abnomud secretion does not oontaia 
fresh, healthy mucus, but always either old and indurated mwrasb- 
or fresh mucus containing acrid morbid matter. 

I will ba« forestall an objection which Height be with some 
plausibility advanced. If water is kept for some time in the mouth* 
saliva is secreted, and mixes itself wiA the water. From this it 
may be ccnreluded that water>clysters equaHy, of necessity^ and 
without other causes, should produce an abnormal seor^oii> of 
mucus in the rectum. But this c<Hiclusion rests upon an enror. 
The mouth and throat is not destined, and therefore not eonsti* 
tuted, to retain foreign substances for a.long time ; bi|t the aet of 
digestion demands as a condition that all substanoes coming into 
contact with the salivary glands should be mixed with saliva» 
With the rectum the case is reversed ; it is destihed to lodge forr 
&ga substances for a loi^ time» and it is TioC destined to tnmsfoae 
these substances with a fluid assisting digestion, but only with a 
mucus fluid, necessary for their transport. But, as for the trans- 
port of water no other fluid is necessary, by rather the water is a 
means of transport for the ed&d excrementSr it follows, f|iom both 
these reasons, that a water-clyster, by itself alone, .can produce no 
abnormal seeretiim of mucus in the bowel, and that a oonduaioii 
drawn from the mouth and throat has no analogy in the ease of 
the bowd — ^not to speak (^ the difference in the nature of the se» 
eretka in the two ofues. 

We may say, -unconditionally, tiiat whm, as a conseqnmce of 
the use of the clyst^v in chronic disease, any injurious effect fol- 
lows, the cause is never to be sou^t direcdy in the use of the 
clysters, but always in their false employment, or some other fault 
of the cure. For it is a common fault that they are taken too 
large. They must never contain oaoce than one-fifth of a quart, in 
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diiUbm and miall women still less; when the rectum has an tn- 
ttincthre desire for more, it is better to take a seicond after some 
line, than a dtNible one at onee. Moreover, it must not always be 
taken in diis quantity. If, d^ng the operation, a feeling of resist- 
■nee in the rectam presents itself, the injection must not be per- 
aisted in. It is a common phenomenon, that the same patient at 
diflPetent times requires a very different measure of clysters. By 
oheenring these precautionary measures, an abnormal distention of 
the rectum can never occur. 

Ice-cold winter water must not be used for the elyrters. In the 
beginning of the cure, ami in very nervous constitutions, as also at 
eertain periods in the case of females, theyshould not even be used 
of (he temperature of the spring. Individual opponents of clysters 
in chronic disease, have pretended that, ■ by their long-continued 
use, the rectum is dried up, thereby proving that these gentlemen 
have no correct idea of the first effects of cold water on the organs of 
the human body. That oigan or that part which is especially brought 
daily into contact with cold water, becomes by degrees stronger, 
because, as a consequence of the organic reaction, the blood and 
other fluids press into it, and circulate actively, which is a condi- 
tion of increased nutrition. No> stimulus which is assimilable, and 
accordingly no natural stimulus, can by the longest use produce a 
drying-up, or weakening of an organ ; although this necessarily 
occurs from the use of stimuli which contain unassimilabie matters, 
and accordingly from every medicinal stimulus. It is, moreover, a 
ftct which must strike every thinking person, that a drying by 
means of water contiuns an internal contradiction, especially in the 
human body, in the whole fluids of which water is the first and 
most necessary constituent of fluidity. In contradiction to this al- 
leged objection, cold clysters, too long continued in comlmiatioQ 
with copious water-drinking, may have the effect of giving the nu- 
tritive organs a preponderance over those of thought — i . e., the 
person may look less after the interests of intdlectiial life than 
those of sensuatity ; it being well understood that we do not here 
mean any reduction or disturbance of the intellectual functions 
to the degree of torpidity or idtotcy, but only a preponderance of 
the sensual over the intellectual. It- results from this, that in water 
we have ^in our hands a means of re-establishing the equilibrium 
between morbidly-excited intellectual activity ofi the one side, and 
morbidly-depressed digestive activity on the other. 

AAother mor^ ]:^usible objection to the continued use of clys- 
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ten is> that they become a want, and miut be coDtiQued for life. 
It is certainly tme, that when, bf clysters, a slime crisis has been 
exttted in the bowels, they cannot be left off till the crisis is at as 
end, whicfa sometiffies va»y take a yery long time. Moi*eover, it is 
tme that, after the termination of the erists, on first discontinuing 
the clysters, there is an impleasant feeling when at stool, as 4he 
natural consequence of giving up a long->continued habit ; but only 
a very short time elapses before this disappears, and the clysters 
can be omitted without any disadvantage or unpleasant feeling. 

It may be assumed as certain,. that when any permanent injury 
has been produced by the clysters, they have either been improp- 
erly employed, too large, too cold, or too often, or they have been 
discontinued too soon, wMe a slime crisis was still going on in the 
bowela. 

I have collected a number of cases, to show how nutrition is 
enoouraged by purifying the bowels by means of clysters. Very 
lean persons hare always gained weight very quickly in my estab- 
Ushm^it, sometimes to an almost incredible degree. One patient, 
in the course of three months gained nearly forty pounds. Now, 
every one who knows the water-cure, knows that the flesh is made 
by it much fira^er and harder tiian it formerly was, and' that there 
is no. fat in the case. ' Wine, brandy, and medicine make the mus- 
cles soft and spongy. 



VII. * 

ERRORS W REGARD TO CLOTHING AND TEMPERATURE 

OP ROOMS. 

In no bther point is the true water-cure more sinned against 
than in this. To make people hardy is the watchword of all water- 
friends; and, most certainly, proper hardening is of incalculable 
influence on the happiness of human society, and, if properly dif- 
fused, would extend to all political and social conditions. But the 
mode of hardening which is now clirned on by many hydropathists 
is fundamentally false, produces much misery, and therefbre does 
the water-cure much harm. 

Ohioaic patients, in relation to food atid drink, have frequently 

10* 
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BO proper iMtinct, became their nenrea of tAste and digiestive 
organs have be«i generally deadened to aoch & degiee, by acrid 
articles of food» by alcoholic dnnks, tobacco, and especially medi* 
cine, that the natural stimuli (water, milk, and wholesome miM 
food) make no sufficient impression upon them, -ealllforth no suffi- 
cient reaction, and produce, therefore, only disagreeable, mawkish 
sensaikms, and even feehngs of disgust A patient of this kind« 
oft his entrance into the water-cure, must therefore be watched^ 
and nothing must be left to hb instinct. The ^relaiicms of the 
cuticular nervous system in most of these cases ate, however, more 
fiavorable. These nerves are not deadened by unnatural and poi- 
sonous stimuli (with inconsiderable* exceptions); they are only 
softened and weakened, through the liefective operation of the 
natuml stimuli — air and water. For this reason, we can and ntust, 
m by far the greater number of cases, leave the regulation of the 
temperature of the room and clothing to the instinct, even of a 
chronic patient ; this proposition is of immense imp<H'tance lor the 
water-cure. From not attending to it innumerable cures are ruined. 
Hardening, in regard to clothing and temperature of rooms, must 
not proceed from the moral will of the patient, but from his seneual 
impulses. In a properly conducted cure, there eomes, sooner or 
later, a time when even the most efieiiHimte, and most pamp^:«d 
patient longs for cooler clothing. In the beginning <^ the cure, 
especially in the cold season, it sometimes occurs that the patient 
requires even warmer clothing than before. ^ The cure rests upon 
the encouragement of the excretions, and of nutrition. Among 
these excretions, cuticular exhalation is one of the most important ; 
it is well known that the skin exhales not at all, or, at most, only 
imperfectly, when it is in a state of shivering j consequently, during 
the cure, care must be taken, before all things, to maintain a comr 
fortable Warmth of the body, after and between the baths. For 
this purpose, exercise and suitable clothing must co-operate. It 
is, in general, a most dangerous notion, to think of replacing the 
warmth which is abstracted from the body by light clothing^ 
through increased exertion. In some establishments, the prefer- 
ence is given to gymnastic exercises over walking. These exer- 
cises are an inestimable lever for raising the health, the strength, 
and the happiness as well of the individual as of whole nations; 
Would to God, that our gymnasia, in which the body is crippled, 
and the spirit and will ruined by learning by heart, could be at 
once converted into ancient Ghreek gymnasia! But gynmastic 



eserdsw are only for healiky peo;^; for duoBie psttente m Ao 
irata^Ksure, the exercise of walkiiig is more adTaatageons. If Um 
treatment is so arranged as to call forth crises, and theij^by aeceU-^ 
rate as mneh as possifole the cure, then gymnastic exercms are 
utterly objectionable for. the vast majority of patients ; the excite* 
ment of the morbid matter, stiQ mme the gradual healing of inter* 
nal disorganicationa, demmd a state of body which is incompatible 
with these exercises. In such a state, by violent and sudden 
muscidar eiertions, internal lesions may be piodiu)ed» which in a 
nmrnal^ state of health, or even in the ordinary state <^ dnooia 
disease, are not to be feared. The hydropathist,^ who, fn- what- 
ever reason^ wishes to exdte as few crises as possible in.his patientflt 
has no better means for thia purpose than letting them dafly f reeie ; 
the fvost then impels them to fatiguing bo^y labor^ such as spUt- 
ting wood, cfr gymnastic exercises. 

Air that has been said of these exercises holds equally good of 
danciDg, during the cure. To all people with weak nerresy aa 
well as those under critical exeitemei^, danomg is decidedly in- 
jurious. 

I have said above, that often, in the firrt period <^ the eam» 
warmer clothing and room temperature are required than before 
the cure. The truth of this proposition is- confirmed by the fe^ 
ings of the patient, who usually has a longipg far wanner dothmg 
and a wanner room. The baths, and, still more, the water which 
is drunk, abstract a considerable quantity of wannth from the 
body, which- is most perceptible in the beginning of the cure. On 
the other hand, those effects of the cure, which increase the gener- 
ation of heat in the body, i^peat at first by d^rrees, but in their 
full extent only after the end of the cure ; for the wannth of the 
body is increased by stredja^hening the cutaneous system, acceler- 
ating the circulation in the periphery, increasing the mass of blood, 
which again is a result oi increased digestive power, and perhaps 
more than all this by purification of the body from morbid matter. 
Animal heat develops itself principally by the c<Mnbustion of ear- 
bon with the oxygen, of the. inspired air and the water which is 
drunk, so as to form carbonic add. Carbon, the chief element of 
heat, is introduced into the body only in the food, so that when 
the digestion is strengthened, and more is eaten, more carbon is 
burned, and consequently the wannth of the body rises. The 
most carbon, naturally in relation to weight, ift contained in fat ; It 
is well known, however, that only a strong stomach can elaborate 
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■nok M; a^ it is equally -vreil known to all wateF-fiienda thai 
the desire for hi, and the oapaWity of dtgesting it, increases in 
tke aame proportion as the strength of the stomach. It is obvi* 
MM that all the eauses of increased hea<^ heie cited cannot he efifec« 
lire in the begtnmng of a watw-cure. If we add to this, that heat 
ii abstracted from the body by the cold water, (in virtiie of the 
law of equalization of heat between twe bodies c^ different temper- 
aiiire») the conckision is evident, that in the beginning of the cure 
lighter clothing - must not be forced upon the patient, but that fre- 
quently, on the contrary, an increase of the artificial means of 
mamtaining heat is necessary* When, ia the course of the cure, 
morbid matters are excited and conducted to the skin to be ex- 
haled, a comfortable state of warmth is then also a necessary con. 
dition of the cure ; when the excited morbid matters cannot be 
exhaled from coldness of- the skin, the body is injured instead of 
being cnred. The fundamentfd rule, in reference to roon)-war«nth 
and clothing during the cure, must ther^ore run thus : — arrange 
both aocording to your feelings of toudort. By this important 
rule, it IB not intended that we should wear more clothing than is 
agreeable to the feelings, as is often done from fear of taking- cold. 
In establishments, it must be specially looked to, that a tempera- 
tare of 64^ is maintained in the bath-rooms. To m^uiy patients, 
this tempemtnre is unpleasant, and they prefer that of 54^ to 56% 
but it does them ne injury if it rises to 64°, whereas others, of a 
nenroQS constitution^ may be injured by one of 6Q°. When possi- 
ble, it is best to have rooms of both temperatures ; but nawarmed 
bath-rooms in winter are utterly objectionable. 

When the ouman body, without sufficient clothing or a sufficient 
Toom-'tensperature, is exposed continuously to a feeling of cold, it 
reacts against it by accelerated circulation, as the only means, of 
J:eeping itself at least relatively warm. Accelerated circulation 
which is produced by bodily exercise is, in a prioper degree, and in 
right duration, most advantageous to the health, because it en- 
courages the necessary intecchange of matter. But the long-con- 
tinued aoceleration of the circulation, which in a state of. rest sets 
in as a means of reaction against cold, consumes the vital power 
much more quickly than in a state of comfort, and,^ moreover, does 
not assist the interchange of matter, because the pores of the skin 
shut themselves up when surrounded by an unpleasant cold. 
8hivermg is repugnant to the feelings, and is therefore an unnat- 
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vral condition, and predueur- mkchief . The aaeieDt GerauuM 
^oihed themselves warmly iki Imfyo skins^ a^ idl iton^es seek 
for a comfortable feelinsf of wannth. 

I have heard of manj ii^tear-cures, in which the patients were 
kept continually cold, and in wMch no cure of their diseases uras 
effected, but a striking acceleration of the ff^ptoois of age, par- 
ticularly in the face. A properly conducted cure not only makes 
men healthy and strong, but also makes their appearance younger 
and better looking. 

The prevention or delay of the cure, and an increased consump- 
tion of vital power, are the usual effects of the frest water-cure. 
In special cases, sudden and violent forms of disease also come on, 
as the effects of this system. I am acquainted with many melan- 
choly examples of this.* 

The more I hear of other water-establishments, the more I am 
alarmed that, in time, the. water-cure should degenerate and go to 
ruin. It seems as if the great majority of those directors, who 
are at the same thne physicians, aim at giving a direction te hy- 
dropathy, by which it may be conducted into the convenient track 
of the old bath-cures. These gentlemen are in the habit of advising 
their patients, as soon as they have gained a little strength, to 
l<eave the cure, with an earnest recommendation to come back next 
year. Such a mode of treatment is indeed very convenient, and 
very profitable for the directors ; it is convenient, because in this 
way but few crises occur ; profitable, because the patients are 
never cured, and remain tributary for life. If, nevertheless, a 
crisis will come to an outbreak, they suppress it with medicine 
and abstraction of blood, if the patient allows it. Bungling hy- 
dropathists have an awful fear of crises, because they are aware 
.that they are not equal to them. They frequently say, at once, to 
their patients, that no crises are required for a radical cure. The 
proportion of successful crises to the number of patients in an 
establbhment forms the surest standard for measuring the capacity 
or incapacity of the directing hydropathist. There are establish- 
ments in which crises are a rarity, and in which, out of fifty pa- 
tients, one at most gets a real and severe crisis. In my establish- 
ment, out of thirty patients, who have remained longer than two 



* These are unfortunately but too coounon, particalarij at Graefenbeig^ 
as will be seen in Part III. — lyatuUdor. 
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w«eki, Bot above vm upoa an avseiage Ins left whhcmt having 
enwfl, and the meat of Uioee who left in this waj got a crisis soon 
after, at home. In the year 1846<>6, duriog 'the period from the 
middle of October to the middle of l|pvember, the larger half of 
mj patients had severe crises, and about a thiid of the ranaining 
half hadsKghtev 
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A. 

THE BEST DIWV. 
FVwn the** Spirit qf the Cfra^enb^rg Water-Cure J' (T%ird JSdition, 1840.) 

The pretem generation girires after spmtnal legeneratioai. It should ftnk 
of all become corporeally young and healthy, throw off its cholera Mly- 
bands and woollen shirts— above all, get itself a new skin in the cold bath. 

Having hitherto diseussed the manner of curing oarselves of disease, I'w!!! 
now give my opinion as to the best method of protecting ourselves firoHt sick- 
ness in future. 

In the morning, when you aWake, jnipp clean out of the bed-clothes, as if 
you were ready booted and sparred, and refiresh your skin with a'cekl bath.* 
Those who cannot have a bath, can at least ^ave water thrown ove» them, 
or can wash their whole bodies with a towel ; this every one can do. 

If you are not quite warm when you awake, rub your skin with your 
hands till it is quite warm, and then bathe. 

After your bath, move about in the open air till the reaction of warmth 
comes dn, and pursue your walk for an hour. If circumstances prenwnt your 
taking a walk, move about in* the house, or cover yourself up warm, till 
perfect reaction comes on. 

After your walk, breakftist t>n bread and butter and new oold im&, un- 
citeamed, and as ftesh as possible. 

Here a remark on the coldness of food, and drinlc-: — 

Everything warm weakens the stomach; all cold things strengthen it. 
Tmly, the first period of transition l)rom warm to cold ^t, is,, for a weakened 
stomach, most sensible -and disagreeable; but it soon beeoofes habit, and 
strengthens to awonderftil degree. 'The reason why cold stretigthens the 
storiiach is the same as regards the skin. If anything warm is applied to the 
skin or stomach, the first effect is an increased temperatutte ; tberefore tho 
reaction, which always strives to repestablish the equilibrium, produces a re^ 
duced temperature and diminished activity. With cold the case is reversed ; 
besides. this most beneficial reaction of warmth and increased activity, it im- 
parts, moreover, to the stomach and skin, the advantage of constriction of 
their fibres. 

Experience in the water-eure has fblly confirmed the benefit of coU, or 

^ Hist is, in sommer ; in wihter it must 1be ehlHed, ssy from te to 03 degrees.^ 
7V«fwteter. 
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■Meb-«ooled Ibod; peofite who saffeKd in ft Ugh d«free fton weakneas at 
digartion, have beeo cared by Mine montht of cold £et, aaeuted bj a tight 
appropriate treatment. 

Now for a defence of milk: — . 

The general opinion it that milk proditcee ilime (mucus, phlegm) ; but this 
can only be said of boiled milk. As soon as one has accustomed himself to 
raw milk, he finds its beneficial influence on the stomach ; besides, it contains 
the most useful of all nutritive matters, and as an antidote to acrid juices, as 
well as to new or old medicinal poisoning, its efficacy is undoubted. 

Those who cannot ovewome their repugnance to raw milk, should take 
only watev to their bread and butter, and replace the milk by a piece of cold 
roast meat, or anything else they like, provided it is simple, not fermented, 
not firom foreign lones, and above all, no coOee. 

I protest against all fiireign productions on this ground, that the edible 
productions of one zone are intended by nature to be used, and are therefore 
only wholesome in their native climates.* In high north latitudes, fat is 
ibund in superfluity, but nothing spicy. Therefore, when in Lapland, eat 
lots of fat, that you may not suopumb to the cold; but beware of spices, 
whifih there would generate inflammation. 

In, the hot sooth, fat is wanting in the otMrnmL kingdom, and the vtgeiabU 
produces hot spicesv Therefore^ i^ in the Moluccas, you do not eat dishes 
without fat and with plenty of spice, you will fall a victim to a disease whose 
seat u the lower belly. 

No one can dispute these results of ezperienoe, and as little the conclusion 
I dimw firom it-r-that is, to avoid the productions of forejgn^aones . if you wish 
to eat and drink what is wholesome. 

Therefore, leave coflee and teaftill you get to^Anbia ami China; tiiere 
you mi^jiwallow them to your hearths content, they wiU do you good. 

The hurtfulness of fermented and iptozicatiog liquors is jseldom disputed. 
But it is often said, " taken in moderation they do Jio harm ;" this is an illu- 
sion ; moderately us^ed, they do moderate mischief. Therefore, do not allow 
wine to become a daily necessity, and when on rare occasions you do drink 
a httle, choose the lighter wines of France or Gkrmaiiy in preference, and 
take plenty of water in ^e intervals. .Even weie intoxicating drinks of 
themselves innocuous, their daily use would be dangerous, from their fre- 
quent fiibification and adi|lteration. 

So ikr I agree with Priessnitz ; but her^ comes a diveigence. At the din- 
jierrtable I do not willingly mess with him. At dinner PriessoitB is a true 
German of the good old hereditary cut; he recommends homely fare, not 
even rejecting smoked or pickled flesh, dumptings, or stradeln-f 

Now with regard to salt meat :— it is fat more than one reason to be 
avoided. It introduces. so much .acrid matter into the body that a healthy 
man has enough to do to get rid nf it — even if he succeeds—still less can a 

* This is decidedly true to'a certain extent ; but, as stated in the text, is sommrhat too 
sweeping, Ss it would exclude suj^ar, and soDoe olher articles, which are also wholesome 
kk tempersle eltmatea.^7VaM/<itor. 

1 1 would clidm an exemption for black tea^ which is the production of a zone the dlmafce 
of which diffen hut little from that of Europe ;^ but it must be drunk cool, and not too 
strong.— T^'atulttor. 

t A spedes of ^rt, exceasiyeiy heaary, with tuples, sour siilk, lud occasionally 
kraut ; the latter kind is a UungariaQ delicacy.— 7V«ii#fotor. 
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body, contaioing morlHd matter, hope to get^iho keMer^f c ■iilt4ieC. Beridee^ 
■alted sub«tanees are injurknia to 4he itomach, ^nd itaad ia Ibe same cate- 
gary with bitter •toniaiBhiea* Tfaiidly,««lt maaA oontaiM Tcigr Uttle mitritive 
natter, as every chemiat can ptove ; tfak eomnita in §hiten, not in the fibres, 
and gluten is coagolated and rendered indigestible by the salt. Of a truth, 
the pubfic in Germai^ is of a different opinion ; it o5nskleiB salt flesh as na- 
tricious, beeaose it remains long .in the stomach, withoot thinking Ih^t it owea 
this property solely to its di^ak digestibility. Finally, the stuff smells ill, is 
offensive to a delicate nose, and disgusting lo a eotrect palata. 

Leave piclded meat to the sailor; he has nolhing else, and oan moreover 
manage it best, as his whole wi^ of life, daily .exposal^ to ata-air^ frequent 
involuntaiy salt-bliths, and plenty of exercise, make a soit of shark of him. 

Priessnitz gives his patients, even. those whose stomachs are diseased, 
boiled meat ar well as roasted. Like all South Gefmans,/bi well as most 
North Germans, he a|^>ecuB to have no idea of the proper constitution of a 
roast. This is only to be learned ftom the English ; Clod be praiaed for the 
juicy beef-steaks produced at their tables ! 

When soup is made from meat, the latter |[oes to the d^igs— not into human, 
stomachs. .So they say in England, and with jnstiice, ibr BOoh meat is not 
nutritions, it ia difficult of digestion, and soilUtasted to a ciTiliaed palate that 
it prefers diy bread. 

Meat should not be baked, but roasted, and so that it iwtains the red flesh- 
juice inside ; only in this Way ia it well4asted, eaugr of digestion, easily mas- 
ticated, and highly nutritious. But if, after, the Ihshiohof our grandiithers, 
flesh is baked or steamed fbr hours, aU the red juice flies off in vapor, and ia 
devoured by the air. Moreover, it is a condition that the flesh for a goad 
roast should be that of an animal, if not yoting, at kast not of « patriarchal 

The roasts in an Ai|strian kitchen, are exactly the opposite of what is here 
given as the beau ideal of a roast; nay, they go frequently so far in bad 
housekeeping as previously to extract ^. soup from the piedestined roast. This 
is not merely blameable^ it is criminal, and every citifiied guest ought to re^ 
venge it with sabre and pistoisl 

Priessnitz excludes the flesh of no kind of beasts from his table ; he allows, 
even to the webk of digestion pork, duck, and goose. It is not pretty to eat these 
unclean beasts ; I believe it is also unwholesome. If th^ produce no distinct 
disease, they spoil the juicesw Great Rumohr ! why had you not the power 
to give laws to the Giermaa kitchen I M. Rumohr says, in his Spirit of the 
Art of Cookery, '* If one would not ask too much of a dviliied man, we must 
not expect him ta eat pork." 

On the ot^er hand, Priessnits does not aj^oove of game,, beeause he says 
it produces too much blood. It is to me inexplicable how a man of his strong 
natural sense can consider the noble game growing op in the green forest as 
. inlerior to the beasts which are crammed iq stalls, in the midst of dung I 
But, even then, is blood a disease 1 Too much blood Wthis, too, in a water- 
diet 1 No— long live game I or rather let it die, that we may eat it ! ! 

As regards vegetables, again, Priessnits is a South Oeiman down to sauer- 
kraut. A child of ill-luck, like myself, may have to undeifo the fi»Uowiqg 
dinner at Graefenbeig : — 

1. Bouillon, with liver duiripfings! 
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a BMIed teef, with oakMi iawM 1 

3. Roail pork «nd MiiieflRmatt 

4. TffoleM apple tftiU, and io«r milk dimpimfi,.wilk plenty of gieaae ! 
"Trely, a mao can get over a good deal, and even ovdive il, when he has 

no ehoice. 

PrieMniti ^rame dj^ptics agahiat eoup; and hefe he is ri^t. Soup 
makes too little Impreanon on torpid stomachs to exdte their aottrity. Above 
an, warm soups weaken the stomach. Seeondiy^ all soap is unwholesome, 
because it takes the place of water. 

Cold water is die first of all digestives, ^r the aimplest of all veaeons, be- 
canse it helps the stomaeh to soak the food, to draw the nutntious matter oat 
of it ; and secondly, b^ause, by the reaction it excites^ it brings out the 
lequnite and pernstent high temperature of the stomach. 

Soup,- on the contrary, does not decompose the food, it must itself be de- 
eomposed ; and this is asking too much from gastric juice. 

" But, how then V* says an okl lady. " People for centuries halve recom- 
mended soup to sick folks ; — and this, handed down to us ftom ouranceston, 
tarns out all of a sudden to be folly. '^ 

My good lady, spare us aH such objections. The wisdom of our aneeston 
humed witches, and yet lliere never was such a thing as a wkch. 

If people would only attend to their own instinct ! All acutely sick long 
for cold water ; aH stomach-sick loathe soup. 

Instead of meals after the old (Serman foshion, I propound as follows : — 

First, no soup, and one dish; as the sComach digests more easily the same 
quantity, if it is of simple qualify, than if of a composite nature ; and 
because, for weak dlgesfion, the temptation of too much is mereased by Tariety. 

Let this one dish consist of good roast meat, from a respectable beast — in 
preference, game ; then young bullocks or poultry ; then sheep, calves, kids, 
Ac. Wkh Ukis roast, eat either a compote of fruit, or some vegetable, as rice, 
potatoes, carrots, or any other that does not stink-^as is the case, saving your 
presence, with cabbage. This uncleanly production takes the liberty of 
stinking on the table. -The proposition holds good, that what stinks is diffi- 
cult of digestion, and not wholesome. Is it to be believed that Nature has 
given us noses for nothing 1 

Lastly, after your roast, eat nothing but good bread and butter, or a biscuit 
Fruit may be allowed for good stomachs. 

Women generally prefer " meAiIspeisen ;"* and these are as suitable for 
them as flesh is for men. - Then the whole meal may consist of a " meU- 
Bpeise," with fruit, bread, and milk. 

In the evening, at Graefenbeig, nothing is taken but bread, butter, and 
milk ; though, truly, in gigantic quantitiss. If you t^ eat so soon before 
going to bed, it is better to have recourse to coM roast beef, fish, or pudding.f 
If to this we' add, drink onfy milk at water, accustom youiself to be thirsty, 
move about a great deal, sit little, rather stand or lie ;- h^re we have the rules 
for the day's Work. 

* This term comprehends puddings, panedces, oafees, Jcc., also riee and milk, sago milk, 
*c.t but not pasicjr.— Tranalator^ 

t It must be recoUected, that over all Germany the dinner-hour is early, usually obs 
p. m., or at latest two ; so that it becomes abnost necessary to make a light sapper.— 
TrtaukUor, 



When t6« jmlste It imitted and Mgaierated, k itedb ia mitt: the •acite nw i 
aifrd die 8|Mce whidi goummnde do m cognac and eayenae. 

CLOTHINa. 

Wear AotfaiBg woollen on j4>Br naked dun.. Wool excites aweai, and awaal 
ia to be avoided at att times, especially if you do not viean to batbe after it^ 

Accustom youiself to moderate clothing, but do Ito wiokme* to yourte^f. If 
3PI0U are inchned ta be duUy, and' have no confbrtable wannth on ymir skin, 
it is a proof that yon have got morbid matter iu yoa, and that the eentfal 
ftmctions have ^ the opperhand of the peiipheraU Go through a coume of 
vater-cure, ttfid this will si^yply the ploee of an «xftra coat. 

BATHS. 

Before I had heard of Priessnitz or Qertel, I knew that daily baths are 
necessary for health. The forest, and the wild animals in it, had taught me 
this. Above all, I meditated on the difference between civilized life and that 
of nature, and how to replace artificially the useful in nature. Every animal 
is daily bathed in dew, rain, snow, in a river, or ia a lake ; consequently, I 
concluded, a daily cold-bath must be healthy. 

Further. In a natural life, most cold water gets at the feet and under- 
parts of the body ; consequently, it must be necessary to use more water to 
the feet and l^gs than to the body. In my theory it is an axiom, that water, 
where it is most used, produces most activity and warmth, and conducts off 
most morbid matter. " Feet warm, head' cool," this we knew long ago, but 
not how to produce it ; it must be by bathing, the head less, the feet more. 

Salt water has not the simple property of dissolving substances, but rather 
that of corroding them by its acrimonies and salts, and is therefore useless as 
a cure. For, after a salt-water bath, the body reacts not only against the 
solvent power but also against the acids and salts ; and as the major part of 
its activity is directed against the latter, it cannot emjdoy its undivided power 
against the old morbid matter. In short, all salt water, and the so-called 
health springs (mineral waters), belong to the category of medicine, as all 
these impure waters contain medicinal substances. 

Final^, therefore, take a whole bath, or^wash the whole body, in cold or 
chilled water, the first thing in the morning, and a foot-bath before going to 
bed at night The latter is also tHe best preservative against coM feet in bed. 



B. 

THB BEST SEASON FOR THE WAT^R-CURE. 

Prom, Report on the Sttier Eatablishment for 1846. 

I must here observe that mu^h the greater number of cures were completed 
during the summer months, and the quickest and most brilliant all 6ceurred 
at this Reason. Hydropathisto and directors of establishments have endeav> 
ored to persuade the pubHc that the dold season is best adapted for the watev- 
cure. It is difficult to believe that such can be their real opinion. A no- 
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t't NllectioB moit whaw thai, during die eold 9^tmm, tbe oKgwoim is 
already lufficientlj tasked in resisting the coU, and JieefMog «p the aniouU 
heat, without having the additional burden thrown upon it of expeUing mor- 
bid matter and curing disease. It is quite true that the cold or warm season 
b equally adapted for some patients, and that most of them who have begun 
the cure may with-saftty and advantage continue it during the foimer; bat, 
tbf the great majority, this season is not adapted for the beginning of the cixr», 
whereas the warm season answers equally for alL 

The cures effected in my establishment also reAite the opinion that watei^ 
care estaMishmenfs mutt necessarily be situated in a tnountainous country* 
TliaseHHstficIs alone are uphealthy and unfaTorable to the Water-cure which 
••ntains many fens and marshes, or which havs a mass of puirifying vege- 
tables on the surface, as in primeval forest ; and, finally, those which have a 
•mbstratum of clay or loam, through which the rain-water cannot penetrate, 
and consequently pulrifies by exposure to the air. 



CAI^ES ILLUSTRATIVE OP THE TREATMENT OF MUCOUS 

OBSTRUCTldN. 

[To show the effects of the application of M. Francke's theory of mucous 
obstruction, two cases are subjoined, as related by the patients themselves. 
M. Franks observes that he could hove given at least twenty more of the 
same deseription, had this not entailed needless repetition. — Tranalaior.} 

CASE I. 

On my arrival in the establishment at Stuer, I suffered principally from loss 
of appvBtite and indigestion, evidently arising from severe mucous obstruction in 
the bowels. By advice of M. Francke, I began immediate^ to use lavements 
as the only means of dissolving the old mucus. After I had used them five 
weeks, uninterruptedly, there began evacuations of sJune, which had not a 
whitish color, but were dark grey, passed off in la^e Iub^, and hung to- 
gether like threads. This continued till the ninth week, assisted by vomitings 
«f similar mucus ^ after that time all evacuations of mucus ceased, and my 
stomach is so purified find strengthened, that i eat with great appetite, and 
can digest all kbds of food, the whole being the result of lavements |»t>perly 
used. 

(Signed) A. Erfurth, Cand. TheoL 

Stuer f 13th Nwemhtr^ 1846. 

CASE II. 

In the water establishment at Stu^r, I have been completely cured by 
Jl. Francke of deep-rooted chronic stomach-disease, which manifested itself 
in constipation and indigestion. During the whole syc months. I took at 
least three water-c|ysters daily. .About the sixih week, after beginning the 
eure, there camie on evacuations of mucus, which had often a greyish color^ 
and consisted frequently of firm, 9trii]^-like masses, of the thickness of a 
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ttraw, and the length of a Anger. Thi» evaciiatien of slime emitiiMieil tiw 

ttMNKths Mid a half; hot, fi>r these last two monthS) akhough the elytten 

wen daily taken, there was bo foitber evacuatieB of muem. 

(Signed) J. Tornow, Proprietor. 

Siuer, 5th November, 184&. 

CASB ui. 

The above easee arelhir examples of the oidinarf coufte of these allhelieas 
ia oivii life, is Barepe. The next case is the translator's own, and beings of 
taopieal origin, will be ibtind Bioie interesting -and instructive, as being Bnieh 
more obstinaie and eomplieated. 

H. B., aetat. 49. — Has senred twenty years in the East, as a milttafy 
surgeon. 

In the earlier part of his service in India, he had sufiered ftom rheumatism 
and dysentery, but was restored to health by change of air to Europe, and a 
residence of eighteen months in the fine climate of Persia. He enjoyed robnst 
health for some years after his return to India ; but after &n attack of jungle 
fever, brought on by visiting an unhealthy (district, his health began gradually 
to decHne, and broke down at last under the fatigue and anxiety attendant 
on his professional duties, when his regiment was attacked on its march by 
cholera. The result was a very aggravated form of dyspepsia, attended 
with much irritability of the intestinal canal^ uneasiness after eating, flatus, 
and the other usual symptoms of that disease. After trying, without effect, a 
great variety of remedies (which destroyed all confidence in medicine), he 
had recourse to repeated change of climate, including a voyage to, and resi- 
dence in, Australia — but in vain ; the only result i>eing that the progress of 
the disease was a little checked. 

On his return to Europe, in 1844, he met with Dr. Johnson's able public A- 
tion on Hydropathy, which induced him to give the water-cure a trial. He 
accordingly spent twelve months under Dr. J.'s care, with great benefit to his 
general health ; but the complaint showed a tendency to return, after a course 
of mineral waters at Homburg, to which he rather inconsistently had recourse, 
and he then determined on trying hydropathy at the fountain head. Pro- 
ceeding to Graefbnbuig, he put himself under Priessnitz's care, and underwent 
a pretty sharp course of treati)acnt foi eight months, during which, however, 
he rather lost than gained ground. Fortunately for him, a German friend 
directed his attention to'Francke*s works, the perusal of which produced a 
complete revolution in liis feelings and opinions, and opened his eyes to the 
nature of his own complaint, which he at once discovered to be that described 
• 'm a preceding section, under the name of mucous obstrucfien (verschleimung^ 
of the intestinal' canal. He lost no time in quitting Graefenberg, and pro- 
ceeded to put himself under M. Francke*s care in Mecklenburgh, where ho 
had just opened an establishment. 

Here he was put under a very mild course of treatment, bathing in a chiue<l 
half-bath, at 62o, in the morning, and taking two sit^-baths (cold), at twelve 
and half-past four; the principal remedy, however, consisting in lavements 
of pure water, not exceeding 6 oz. in quantity, at first chilled, and the tem- 
perature gradually reduced to that of ordinary spring water, taken three 
times a day ; at half-past ten (afler the usual ordinary evacuation of the 
howeb), half-past fe«r, and ten p. m. In addition to this he waa directed to 
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Mik fptm lea !• twehe lulf-fMnt tnmblen of cold water Wl the 4Soiina of tbe 
4ay, to take repeated short walks, so as to be as much as poesiUe 'm the opea 
air, without fatiguing hinuelf and to adhere rigidly to his usual testrictod 
diet, via., milk, with bread and butter and. egg, for breakfast ; plain meat and 
bread for dinner. All stimuli (including tea, coffise,, and wiae) being, of 
eoorae, prohibited, as also vegetables. 

The excitement produced by the treatment at Oraefenberg was at first suc- 
ceeded bj cona k krable depression, but Ihia sotfn paw*d off, and his whole 
qrstem became tsan<|uiliiaed. Nothing particular ooeurred till the end of the 
aghth woek, when he suddenly began to pass quantitiea of old hardened 
mucus; with the natural evacuations it came away in lumps, webs, and 
long strings, tough, adhesive, and tenacious, but not mixed with the fieces, 
only adhering to them. The lavements brought it away generally unmixed 
with feces, and somewhat more softened, but still tough and tenacious — ^it 
Taricd much in color, being usually of a dirty grey, sometimes dirty whitish, 
more rarely reddish brown, and always rum-transparent. The quantity also 
▼aried exceedingly, frequently amounting to two or three table-spoonfuls in 
the day, at other times m^ch less (excluding, of course, the freshly secreted 
mucus occasionally mixed with it, and which was readily recognizable by its 
transparency and jelly-like consistency). The process was attended with 
little or no inconvenience, and seldom with constitutional disturbance — ocea- 
tionally a little pricking or pinching, in the bowels, at first referable to the 
large intestines, afterwards to the small ones. There also was frequently 
much flatus. The only constant pathognomic symptom (universal in all sim- 
ilar cases) was broken sleep, not exactly restlessness, but interrupted sleep. 

.The process continued without interruption for three months, during which 
he gained much in flesh, strength, and appearance. He then removed to 
Berlin for the winter, where the process was at first checked, and afterwards 
9iMQewhat delayed, by the bad quality of the water ; but on proceeding, in 
April, to join M. Francke, at his new establishment in Bavaria, the discharge 
came on again in redoubled quantity, and the progress of the purificatory 
process could be distinctly traced upttards through the intesthial canal, and 
into the stomcKsh. Latterly, there was some febrile excitement, and occasional 
irritability of the liver, with copious bilious discharges — (these were much 
allayed by wet packing) — but, on the whole, he gained perceptibly in health 
and power of digestion. 

The sudden death of M. Francke, in Jufy, 1848, occasioned his z^moyal to 
Boppard, on the Rhine, the moist warm climate olf which seemed to have a 
prejudicial eflect on his liver. He then came on to England, and spent a few 
weeks at Ben Rhydding, in Yorkshire, where the. discharge of mucus — after 
lasting, with slight intermission, f<^ fourteen months — came seemingly to a 
close, and he was advised to giv^ up all treatment. There was some irrita- 
bility in the intestinal canal for a time ; but this has been gradually subsiding, 
aiMl he is now in very fair health, having nothing to complain of but a slight 
degree of increased susceptibility to changes of weather, and new articles of 
food. As a measure of precaution, and with a view to test the- entire absence 
of hardened mucus in, the intestinal canal (respecting which he is somewhat 
doubtful, from the manner in which the process terminated), he proposes un- 
dergoing a short final course of treatment this spring. 

February, 1849. 
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NOTE ON THE TREATMENT OP CHOLERA BY COLD 
WATER.— By the Translatob. 

It' will dottbtlen, at thu time, when cholera is prsYalent all over Europe, be 
both interesting and aaefttl to know hew the dieeaa^was treats by Prietsniti, 
at Graefenberg, during the last epidemie of 1832-33, when, as stated on good 
authority, he had from thirty to forty eases brought to him, and did not lose 
one. The subjoined was taken down ftom his 6Wn li^ by a Genniin friend, 
who communicated it to the translator : — 

" In sfigfat cases, it was found sufficient to use silz^baths at 69^, continued, 
in some cases, as long as two hours, with uninterruptted ftietion of the abdo- 
men and extremites, and thereafter one or two lavements. 

"In severe oases, where cramps, numbness, and paralysis had already 
come on, the patient was put into a half-bath, at 59^, and violently rubbed 
till every part of the body had regained the natural wamth. (This was said, 
in some cases, to have required several hours.) The patient was then packed 
in a wet sheet, till gentle pers|Mration came on, followed by a short cooling in 
a shallow bath. To this were added frequent lavements of cold water, and 
flitz-baths at 59° foe an hour, or one hour and a half, according as severe 
|>ain in the belly or^cramps in the bowels occurred ; plentifal draughts of cold 
water being administered all the time. 

"The after-cure consisted in repeated wet packing, two sitx-baths daily, and 
compresses round the body, at first quite wet, afterwards more wrung out ; also 
two lavements daily. The patient to eat nothing during the acute stage ; 
after it is over, as little as possible for two or three days, and that little cold. 
Light while bread and cold water is the best diet." 

So far Priessnitz. The mode of treatment recommended by M. Francke 
(whom the translator considers a better authority) was somewhat modified. 
He used the sitz-baths and shallow baths at a temperature of 65° to 68<>, and 
for not more than twenty minutes at a time. Instead of the wet packing, he 
put the patient to bed, and covered him up warm, till perspiration came on, 
when he was washed in a half-bath, or if very weak, gently washed down in 
bed ; the cold water as drink, was given in small and divided quantities, but 
firequently, so as to relieve thirst, and clear out the stomach. 

The translator was fottunate enough to witness the treatment of the sub- 
joined case, which occurred just after M. Prancke's melancholy death, and 
was conducted on his principles, by his pupil and assistant, M. Hahn : — 

Professor K , of Hanun, on arriving at Alexandersbad (on the 5th of 

August last), from a district where cholera was then prevalent, folt unwell 
towards evening, had pain in the bowels, griping, and other unpleasant 
symptoms. During the night, these symptoms increased, and he was attacked 
with purging and vomiting, accompanied by violent spasms. On being first 
visited by M. Hahn, at four a. m., he presented all the symptoms of Asiatic 
cholera — violent vomiting and purging of congee-like (rice-water) matter, 
with white flocculi floating in it ; severe spasms of the abdomen, back, and 
legs; sunken countenance, coldness of skin and breath, weak fluttering 
pulse, intense thirst, dtc. 
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He was fint pul into a Mts-bath at 680, and itrongly rubbed for ten min- 
Qtes, whicb relieved him much, and he alept for half an hour. An enema of 
six ounces of cold water was then administered, which, however, he could only 
retain for a minute or tWQ, the dejet tions being still slightly tinged with bile.* 
He was then put into a half-bath at 68^, and very strongly rubbed for five 
minutes, which relieved the cramps. The rubbing was repeated in bed, both 
with wet and dry cloths, when the cramps recurred, and h^ had three ssore 
enemata, one after taoh evacui^tion, being able now to retain them better ; 
the bath was also sepeated towards evening. During the whole time he was 
allowed to diiak finely of cold water, in sroajl portions at a time, which, 
at first, induced vomiting, and brought away vast masses of dirty grey-colore4 
slime. , 

Towards evening the'spaMns ab|ited» bile.again made its appearance in the 
evacuations, ths secretioB of urine was re-established, ai\d he rapidly recov- 
ered. Next day he waa quite convalescent 

Having witnessed and treated many hundred cases of Asiatic cholera, the 
translator is enabled to say that this case (which he watched carefully) pre- 
sented all the usual symptoms of the disease ; and that, although not o(gretU 
severity, the speedy effects of the hydropathic treatment give us reason for 
hoping that its timely Application may, in a great majority of cases, be at- 
tended with similar raccess. 

* This is not usosl In cases of cholera; but I am informed by ray fyiend, Dr. Flemisg 
(formerly oftlie Msdrsa ICscUcid Service), tfiat he hiu observed it not onO'equently. 
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Mr. Fkancke having been removed from the sphere of his useful 
labors by a premature death, it becomes the more imperative on his 
disciples and followers' to raise their voices against the abuses which 
have crept into the practice of hydropathy, and in particular those which 
have been fostered by the example of the great founder of the art him- 
self, — abuses, which, if not speedily corrected, bid fair to reduce this 
noble science to a system of blind empirieism. 

In the following Critique, the author himself states the reasons wbich 
have induced him to come forward as the opponent and critie of his 
former master. At the same time, so gr^at was his love of justice, his 
wish to act m the spirit of the motto which I have prefaced, that one of 
his last requests to me was, that I would carefully correct an error, or 
rather an unintentional exaggeration into which he had been led. In 
the Critique it is stated that Priessnitz is in the babit of treating acute 
diseases with cold water. That he has done so in several instances, 
even. of late years, rests on evidence which it is impossible to doubt 
But we have been assured by a gentleman, v/ho has had constant op- 
portunities of observing his practice in acute disease for the last three 
years, that the following is his usual mode of proceeding. 

After the patient has been packed in a wet sheet, he is put, first of all, 
into a bath of chilled (abgeschrecktes) water« and rubbed for three min- 
utes ; he is then plunged into the cold bath, and immediately replaced 
in the chilled bath, where he is again rubbed for three minutes ; the pro- 
cess bemg usually repeated three times, so as to occupy altogether about 
ten miniites. 

Now this mode of proceeding, — although in Mr. Francke's opinion 
ol)]ectionable, in many cases- highly so, inasmuch as cold water should 
seldom or never be used in acute disease, — ^is not so decidedly pernicious 
as the employment of cold water alone, and Priessnitz is entitled to the 
full benefit of the correction. 

From close and attentive personal observation of Priessnitz's practice, 
during a residence of eight months at Graefenberg, I can add my per- 
sonal testimony to the perfect correctness of Mr. Francke^s statements, 
and, as far as my humble judgment goes, to the justice of his criticisms. 
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In one respect, it seems to me that he has hardly heen aeyere enough 
in his strictures — I mean with respect to diet ; and it is the more neces- 
sary to allude to this, since in some late publications an attempt has 
been made to slur over, or explain away, the defects ia this important 
part of Priesanitz^s practice. The following is an exaet sketch of the 
diet which was furnished the patients during my residence, and I have 
the best authority for statmg that Ao iiD|>rovement haa taken place. The 
breakfast consisted of rye bread, pretty good, though sour ; black bread, 
made of a mixture of rye, barley, and oats, very coarsely ground, and 
full of chaff and other impurities, (no ^hite bread of any kind beli^ 
furnished, though it was to be purchased in the lobby) ; milk, sweet, 
and sour curdM ; butter, in summer, fresh and pretty good ; in winter, 
invariably salt, and very bad. The breakfast recommended by Priess- 
nltz to all patients, without exception, was black bread and butter, and 
sour milk. For dinner, five days a week, beef of very bad quality, 
boiled or stewed to rags, and covered with a greasy sauce ; the other 
two days, veal, from calves a few weeks old, rarely mutton, more fre- 
quently pork, with suet dumplings, or f»acon sausages, occasionally salt 
pork or ham, with lentils : on Sunday, an additional dish of poultry, 
generally duck or goose. The second oourse consisted of tarts of 
various kinds, of a very rich coarse pastry, containing apples, prunea, 
sour milk, curds, poppy seeds, or sour krout ; cakes and rolls, filled 
with bad butter; now and then, very good rice milk, or milk with 
wheat groats, more rarely rice or millet pudding : potatoes were oc- 
casionally furnished, but seldom any other vegetable, except a coarse 
kind of spinach. 

Supper the same as breakfast, with the addition of potatoes. 

When to this is added^ that not the slightest restraint was put upon 
the appetites of the patients, which, moreover, were inordinately ex- 
cited by excessive exercise, very light clothing, and the immoderate 
quantity of water drank, it is scarcely necessary to add that excess was 
the rule, and that aIn\ost every one ate at least twice as much as he 
ought to have done. I will now leave it to every unprejudiced person 
to decide whether such a diet is calculated to restore weakened powers 
of digestion ; or, indeed, to agree with persona laboring under aily 
disease whatsoever. 

I must do Priessnitz the justice to say, that, in my own individual 
instance, he gave me some cautions as to diet After having been 
under treatment for six weeks, I had a severe bilious attack, arising 
from congestion of the liver, produced by the severe treatment to which 
I had been subjected : upon this he modified the treatment, and desired 
me to eat moderately, and to ^ve up sour milk and black bread (which 
he erroneously supposed I had hitherto been eating), and to use white 
bread instead. But exceptio proh<it resvlam — \ could not, on minute 
inquiry, ascertain that, in a single other instance, a similar caution had 
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been given, and iSbe astoniahraent which the mention of it oceaaioned 
among the other fatients i» a proof of its unusnal occurrenee. 

Were 1 asked what class of patients I should recommend to go to 
Graefenberg, J must conscientiously answer, none. It is manifestly 
unpossible for patients, with any affection of the digestive organs, to 
hope for cure, or allcTiation, under such a system of diet as the above. 
And even in the cases of young, and otherwise healthy persons, with 
strong nerves and sound digestions, it is obvions that the cure must be 
indefinitely protracted by it. In the numerous cases of boils constantly 
oeeurring at Graefenberg, I am satisfied that they were frequently 
cansed, and the discbarge, in all of theqi kept up, by the coarseness and 
indigestible nature of the food. It would, otherwise, be impossible to 
account for a fact of common occurrence there, viz., that a patient may 
ilave so-called crises, with a constant discharge, for six, eij;ht, or twelve 
months consecutively, wi^out their producing any perceptible effect on 
his complaint ; and this may also give a clue to the extraordinary length 
to whicki the treatment is sometimes protracted, it being nothing un- 
nsual to hear of patients having been three years at Graefenberg. 

I may add, that, from intelligence lately received from Graefenberg, 
there seems reason to believe that the publication of this Critique has 
had some effect in inducing Priessnitz to modify his treatment ; and it 
would rejoice all the followers of the art, of whi(;h he is. the undoubted 
founder, were he again to revert still more to his early principles and 
practice. 

R.B. 

F^ebnuuy, 1849. 



CRITIQUE ON PBIES8NITZ. 



hf a preceding section,* in speaking of bydriatte errors, I 
touched upon the alterations which Priessnitz in later times had 
made in his mode of treatment, without, howet^r, going -liurther 
into the subject, because I considered the commtlnications "made to 
me relative thereto as false, since Priessnitz himself, in a letter to 
me, disavowed them. This answer, at the tinije, removed a load 
from my breast ; for I believed that I was thus relieved from the 
duty of coming forward with a public and undisguised criticism 
against the discoverer of hydropathy. Unfortunately, since thAt 
time, the most decided and concurring statements, from various 
perfectly authentic sources, have convinced me that Priessnitz, in 
that letter, has disavowed his own mode of proceeding with regard 
to his treatment. I must, mdeed; confess that I have* not seen 
with my own eyes any part of the proceedings here stated ; but 
the sources from which I have drawn are so certain, that I can 
openly Vouch for their truth. In cases where f had any hesiCatioa 
in giving this security,* I will make the statements in question, not 
in the form of facts, but in that of communications. ' 

Before 1 subject the merits and the errors of Priessnitz to a 
criticism, the reader will permit me to say two words of my p^- 
sonal position as regards him and the critiqi^ I am about to' gilre. 

I must openly avow that all water-friends with Whom I have 
spoken on the subject, have aclvised me unanimously ndt to com< 
forward against Priessnitz, but to keep silence, even it convinced 
of his errors. My opposition to Priessnitz, say they, wiM |m>dnce 
an unfortunate rupture in the combined domain of hydropathy ; 
new food will be given for doubting the principles of hydrc^athy ; 



* Tile feotioa here «Ilad«d to was MuHodj an bmg. fORly ootflwveiAM^ 
and of no intermt to the BagliBii rendeKr ' It vmt' staiadt tiienm, imhr aUmt 
that Mr. Fnmekfr haviirg h«BHrd fepoxts of FfiMMUtz's pfoeMdiaga, mote te 
him OR the subject, and that m hia leply he dtaM their tniftk^TViuMMiar. 
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tlie opponents of the water-cnre will triumph, and will tttm tiie 
Khing to aeeonnt quite differently from what I ean previously cal- 
eiilate vpon* — enjin, Priessnitz is so colossal an authority, and I 
■lyaelf hare done so much to elevate him thereunto, that, as may 
be foreseen, the victory will remain with him, and I shall then 
liAve only injured myself and my sphere of operation. It may he 
that Cheso adviaea are right, and that worMly prudence commands 
me to keep silence. But how, I ask, is it possible to keep silence ? 
how is it possible, for prudential reasons, to betray the truth ? For 
eoncealment of the truth is as much treason against it as false- 
hood itself. As strong h» any conviction c^n be rooted in the 
human soul, so firm is my conviction of the eternal truth of hydro- 
pathy ; so firm, moreover; is my conviction, that only by the over- 
throw of medicine, and the victory of hydropathy, with aJl its 
Qonsequences, -can the human race be snatched from misery — so 
fcm« finally, is my conviction, that in the false track into which 
Priessnitz, in later times, has conducted hydropathy, this great and, 
for mankind, blessed discovery, must necessarily be led to nun. 
Has any one an idea how, with such convictions, it is possible to 
keep J^ence ? For my part I have no conception of this possi- 
bility. The soul which is powerfully impressed by a great idea, 
mvist yield to this impression, if it would not burst under the ex- 
pandon of compressed thought. I mttst speak, because I cannot 
keep silence. 

I have to thank Priessnitz for my life ; thb is true, at least in an 
indirect sense. , I perceived, indeed, after I had been treated by 
him nearly two months at Graefenberg, that his treatment was 
false, and eould never lead to a .cure.* On this account I left the 
bouse,' and w^nt to a remote house in the colony,! in order to treat 
myself according to my own judgment; an^ soon afterwards, 
when I had got a clear idea of the. nature of my cure, I returned 
boipe. Keve^t^eless, I shpuld never have arrived at a knowledge 
nf the g^eral ^wajb^-cure, as well as of my own particular on^, 
K tSbe great and ingenious discoveries which Priessnitz had made« 
had not served me as a basis for further inquiries. Without all 
doubt. I -should have been Umg returned to dust, if Priessnitz 

* I suffered, among other things, fVom insupportable nervous pains and 
i M omm mA - afholioos, with abftoroniUy aevece miasmtiant kt tbe^ digestiye 
flaiial;*aiMl was ttdueeil and wtakened to the iitiR««l degvee, yat Prisasniti 
laadftitie ««B«Mii a dry 1>]aiiket twice daify, asd preaonUtd nocfyaUr^, 

"f A wiHMuMWi :p\nm^^M^ ta Qsaefenbeig.*^ TVansAifor. j 



bid not belm bm 4kc»weg9A moat of the pineipleg of bjdro- 
pfttky. 

I liave, tkerefoM, to tJuiiik Frietstiitx fer •najr life. Mj Mends 
Wottght forward > this motive aloo to induce me to. keep tilence. 
JBiit L could find no tnwqiidlity in this ; I eannot ^allow my feel* 
iBgs of gmtitude to ani individual to make me a trajtor to tke 
txntk 

The reader wiH pardon me, if in irhat precedes I have i^ken 
of myself and my persoiial view^ and feehega, before pcoceeding 
to the critique itself. This exposition traaquiUises me ; and, there- 
fore, I hope th^t the weader will excuse it 

In critid^ig the meiks and the aberrations of Priessnitz, I will 
diseuss the former first, partly, because chronology reqmres it) 
partly because, like every water-friend, I would rather cast my 
ey«s oa the Mgbts than cm the i^ades in the character of this great 
man. 

Priessnitz is the discoverer, of hydropathy. Whatever may be 
alleged against this — ^whatever may be said of the former employ- 
ment of wi^r in disease, these «re all chatteriogs of men who 
have not the slightest idea <^ Pnessnita's system, and of true hydro- 
pathy. The earlier employment of water was totally without 
prineiple, it wanted sU germs of a science. 

Piiessnitz has made the following discoveries and inventi<His in 
hydropathy: — 

1. He has invented almost the entire mechanism of it, and that, 
with remarkable sagacity, and such perfect mastery, that the fu- 
turo.can scarcely produce any improvement on- iU 

2* Priessnitz has discovered the first fundamental idea of the 
employment oi watei^ in chronic disease, which is, that cold water 
conducts the circulation, heat^ and organic |)ower, into that part 
of the body, with which it is most frequently brought into contact. 
This idea, which i^ a necessary corner-stone to, hydriatic science, 
was so little guessed at by physicians, before Priessnits, .that it 
was rather a part of their narrow system to put the parts of the 
body, intp which they, wished to conduct blood and he(it, inta 
warm water, and .to employ cold water where they wished to ab- 
stract these. From this fundamental error alone there -can be no 
psetension to a system of hydropathy before Priessmtz's time. 

3. Pridssnitz has -also 4i8oover«d the second fundamental idea 
of hydropathy — that the cold bath is r^resihing and benefieialy 
os2^ when. the. skii^ is wacm or sweating. 

11* 
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li is well known that pl^sidsBB, before Pne8nite% time, had no 
idea of this also. They prescnbed, without exception, a previou* 
cooling in the air before the bath is taken, not knowing that in the 
air it is easy to catch cold, but never in water, if wergo into It warm, 
and oiriy remain a short time m it, because the water then pro- 
duces more powerful reaetion. 

4. PriessniUK perceived the necessity of a distinction between 
the derirative and exciting emjdoyment of water. This most ne- 
aeasary idea never entered* the mind of any pkysidan -before bim.^ 

That PriessiHtz perceired the necessity of an antiphlogistic em- 
ployment of water is, indeed, no new thought^ f^r this form bad 
been long known to physicians. Nevertheless, it is to be re- 
marked that physicians bad completely mistaken this form, and 
that Priessnitz came much nearer the truth, although, as I i^all 
hereafter show, he has never rightly understood the antiphologis^ 
treatment to its full extent, and in all its practical shades. 

I must here remark, that Priessnitz has never known, and to 
this day, does not know, the last of the four essentially dtferent 
modes of employing water — ^namely, the soothing. By the deriv^ 
ative treatment, indeed, we may produce a tranqtnllizing of single 
oi^ns, but seldom a soothing of the whole organism, the nerves 
of which are much affected. Priessfkitz's sycophants, who never 
think for themselves, but are mere imitators, have accordingly di- 
vided hydriatic treatment into exciting, derivative, and anti-inflam^ 
matory, without mentioning or knowing the direct and absolutely 
soothing. 

5. Priessnitz perceived, or with a peeuliar h3Hlrtatic instinct 
guessed, that when chronic disease, in the water-cure, takes on the 
acute form, the organism is thereby striving at a cui*e, and, in most 
eases, can only in this way attain it. He hkA thereby built the 
bridge to the idea that all acute diseases are curative efforts of the 
ofganism, which idea I have brought forward in my writings, and 
made it the foundation* of my system. 

In this way, whether by knowledge, or by instkuH and g6od 
luck, did Priessnitz overcome the greatest of alF the difficulties 
which opposed themselves to the human race on the way to dis- 
eover hydropathy. 

Of this great, and m^h. difficulty attainable idea, physicians had« 
Isast of all, a notion or a presentiment, and yet, withcrait it, no sys- 
tem of hydropathy is possible. 

Priessnitz is the discover Bsod the hero of hydropnthy«*^a w()if- 



d«if idy grefH bafo ; because, wkh intiepid, naSbimaif^ wMil,' lit 
¥0&tured to steer through the Sqr&a and Chaiybdis of crises, is 
ke the hero of hydropathy. He who knovfe the haman mfaid, who 
tei rightly appreciate the might and the fovceef the prejudices 
aed authority of a thousand years, caanot fiiil to her astofashed 
tiMt it was in the pow«r ef a nan, oir the eomiiig on- of a violent 
acute ^disease, in a chroolc water-cure, to perc^e that this was 
the* way to a cure, and that he had the steadfast courage to steer 
the ship forwards tfasough these whirlpools and brei&ers. 

Priessnitz is the discover and hero of hydropathy ; hut he is ntit 
ks master wad > finisher. Columbus was the disoov^ of Amsrica, 
und yet he saw only a very small portion of this qu«ter of thtf 
world. PriessBitz's discovery of the .mechanism of hydropiithy, 
and the four fundamental ideas . above stated, are indispensdhla 
■saterials for the edifiee of the new science, but they are not its 
^xduSiTe foundatioBs. The most mportant of all is wanting^ nod 
that is this :— *In the healthy man, and in those with acute disease; 
iBstinot is the unerring guide to the preservation of health, as wefl 
as to the cure of disease ; and in chronic disease, next to the re-> 
mains of instmct, from the healthy state, the analogies obtained hf 
correct conchisionB from the mamfestations of instinct in acute dis- 
ease, form the standard for the • prescriptions of the pIijTsieian. 
When, without t^is one idea, we have ait'the oth«s before as, tlm 
great as wellas the small, the principal as well as the suborSnate, 
we have only a chaos, which is Jbr removed from the organieany 
arranged essence of ~ a science. Without thii one thought tbora 
feigns in the domam of hydropathy a darkness, in which at every 
ste^, an error is possible, and. in which i^ physidaa gropes about 
like a half-blind man. This one idea is ^be giving spmt thnmgti 
the sea of the chaos, it is thefruetifying element of llg^i and hgat 
for the thousand slumbering germs, which, without it, can never 
awake to perfect jorganic hie. 

This idea I have laid as the foundatbu of hydropathy. Lt my 
.enthusiasm for Priessnits, I ascribed this idea to him ; but 'Priesa* 
nitz; of himsdf, nev^ guessed at it, and, to this day, has never 
comprehended its practical consequoiees. Without it, -and the 
develpimieBt of all its coasequences, we can neither have a tme 
aystem of hydropathy, nor a.complete hydropatfaist. If I discov* 
md iAik idea, aod in my enUiusiasm for Priessnttc ascribed it to 
btm, is this to be nufcde arepsoacb to me ? For my part, I hold 
it to be, if not more prud^tt, at least more noble, to ascribe our 



mm jatelWikwl acyisifept mnd thonglito lo a vMiirkoai m ait* 
warn, tiian to tMtl the ideaa of anotker. 

As Pfm8ait& bas sever oompreheoded Xbk idea ef matuet* ke has 
Mver kopwa how U> observe a medism, aiid has always swayed 
from ooe extreme to another, without being i^Ie to find tibe ono 
InmoUUeroad ia hydropathy. It is- however certain that, Usa 
jmn ago^ he was iofifiitely nearer the truth than now^ and tha^ 
of late years, he has always been deviating more and more freoa 
the right path. We shaH first discuss the ervors into which he 
baa at all times fallen. 

The moat prominent of these is his entire miacoBceplioD of the 
•tate of diseased nerves, and his con8e(}aent spurring and drivii^ 
of his patients to uaoeasing exercise, too muck drinking, and too 
much and too celd bathing. There is no doubt that, for most 
dirockic patients in the water-cure, much exercise is necesaaiy; bui 
It is e^nally certua that for these .patients some hours oi rest in 
the day are also necessary. If from three to six hours are daily 
devoted to exercise, this is enough for aH, and for the majority of 
patients it is absolutely necessary that after meals they should 
mther sleep or rest. 

Priessniti^ on the other hand, drives his patients at aU times, and 
even immediately after mea]p, not only to walking, but many of 
them to gymnastic exercises and even to severe bodfly labor. In 
thia way the treatment becomes exciting to 4^1 patients. But for 
nervous patients, and for the most of those with abdominal affec- 
tiona, it is urgently necessary that -is should be tranquillizing. 
ST^rves which are much affected cannot be healed otherwise than 
by producing a state of reposei — ^I might almost say of agreeable 
indolence ; wluch state, neverthejess, does not exclode mnoh dally 
exerciser but which, especially after meals, finds a sensible ,{deasme 
in. repose and "U <lolce far nknte" This transition of diseased 
nerves from over-excitement, and the weakness combined witk it, 
into 8 state oi repose, was at all times impossible omder Pijessnitz's 
mode of cure, i will not say that none of his pati«ats-have beeft 
eured of nervous affectioos-^^for many <^ them do not observe his 
directions, but follow the warnings of instinct, and I myself hebng 
to this category. The Oraefenb^g aealote, after the example of 
their master, wished to drive me to uaceasii]^ running about ; but 
I felt tlie ruinottsness of the exertion in all my nerves. I walked 
daily for about three hours» and epent from four to six hours lykig 
im the bed, sometimes sleejHiig,* sometimes occupied with 
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i^adiag, sometimes In tAiy&g, and somelimes in pure thougiiileas 
Molence. Altogether we are justified in saying, tbat Priessnits 
would have cured very few peckple if all his patients had strict^ 
followed his prescriptient; It is fdrtunate for hk fame, that 
iDstinet in many patients is m<Mre powerful than their obedience te 
htm. 

It has been disputed at all traaes, and espeeially at Oraefenbei^g, 
whether, after meals, rest or .exercise was most advantageous. 
¥hat such A dispute was possible is a melancholy proof that men 
have deviated widely from nature, and that tliey do not understand 
how to deduce rules of health from the observation of nature. All 
those animals, without a single exception, which satisfy their 
hunger in a short time^give themselves up to repose after a meal ; 
md, beyond a doubt, man belongs to this class. For he does not 
require five or six hours of slow grazing to satisfy himself; on the 
«»t«T7, like predatorjr ffliimals, h* fidshe. this buiMM fe a rf«»rt 
time, if he has his whole meal before him, and does not stop to 
talk. £ven the ammals which eat slowly and live upon vegetables, 
when satisfied. Me down to rest. Moreover, it is well known to 
physiologists, that experiments have been made as to whether 
digestion- wedt on better with exercise or with rest after a meal. 
For this purpose dogs of equal age and equal strength were fed 
eacaetiy alike^ after which one of them was left to himself and to 
rest,' a second was made to take moderate, and the third severe, 
exercise. When the animals were killed, at the end of twa or three 
hours, it was found that the dog which had rested had- digested 
i^ best, and the one which had been sevm^ly exercised, the 
worst. Moreover, theoretic physiology likewise gives its voice 
in Iftvor of rest after a meal. Wh«i one organ of .the body la«- 
bors hard) ^he proeesses of Uie other groups .of organs not related 
to; but opposed to-it, are relative^ impeded. When dlgestk>n is 
going on, the- processes of thought sink; under intense thought^ 
agam, the process of d^estion smks. If ^ the stomaeh is to d%est 
strongly, its coats must assume a i^te of strong turgescence, and 
in order to do this, an abnormal quantity* of blood must -circulate in 
them ; whereas, by exercise, ^ blood is conducted into the limbs 
and their muscles; consequently, exercise with a iull stomach 
prevents the- turgescence -of its coats, and thereby io^^edes \iiges- 
lion. It -may be objected that, according to experience, bodily 
exertion increases hunger. This is undoubtedly true. But bodily 
labor and exercise do not increase hunger by strengthening the 
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digestive powers wlule the stomach is full, but }fy asastiiig the 
interchange of matter in the body, t. «.« by producii^ the expulsion 
of the excrctoiy fluids and substances^ and thereby assisting the 
lapid elaboration of the blood mto organic matter, whereby; 
naturally, an increased demand for blood, and therewith an in« 
creased demand for nourishment are produced. That, besides this^ 
bodily exercise, when the stonjach is not quite foil, directly assbts 
the digestive powers is, perhaps, probable, although by no means 
established. J'he affections of the digestive organs, whieh we find 
in all sedentary people, arise probably more from the sitting 
position, which is highly injurious to the stomach and lower belly» 
and which produces stagnation of the circulation in the latter, than 
from want of exercise. Experience, at least, seems to show this. 
Fatted animids, which get no exercise, but remain in a recumbent 
pasition, have no difficulty of digestion. The fat wives of the 
negro-euhans, who are always lying down^ nevw complain of indi- 
gestion. By thb reasoning I am naturally very far from advjiung 
a want of exercise ; all that I wish to say is, that it is much more 
injurious to digestion to sit too much, without the necessary 
exercise, ^an to lie too much. Sitting is, indisputably, the most 
unhealthy position which a man can assume ; walkii^ and lying in 
proportionate alternation form the healthiest regime. 

If, in healthy people, rest after ineals. assists digestion, there can* 
not be a doubt that, for sick people in geneiy, it is much more neces- 
sary. Nevertheless, we must -here, remark, that there are isolated 
rare states Of disease in which rest after, meals is actively injurious^ 
and that there are numerous chronic affdctions in which the tran- 
sition from the exereise regime into that of rest, after meals, pro- 
duces unpleasant bodily sensations. TUs phenomenon is explained, 
when we recollect that habit exercises such a power over tl^ or- 
ganism that the transition, from naany accustomed u&wholesooie 
articles of food and drink, te wholesome ones produces feelings of 
Mckness, as well as the transition from accustomed unwholesome 
occupations to unusually healthy ones^ 

That, moreover, Priessnitz does not undtfstand the proper treal- 
meat of nervous and abdominal disease, and that in these diseases 
in general very bad cures are made at Graefeabei^g, is uot said 
here for the first- time; I have already stated it in several of my 
writings. I have cured these diseases in the highest degree in 
my own person, and I know, therefore, how prepoaterous his traat* 
meni of my^caae was, and hew, on the other hand, such treatnteat 



mvstrba ooodiicted. I have oiured many other palaente <^ 'tUb 
kiad, MEid- ia these eufes, anumg m^ay other inteiestiiig ob6er<y»- 
tkmsr I- have made thi» one— thai the traositien of merfoidiy exdteA 
and disorded -nerves mtaaetote ^f agreeable repoee, often takes 
piaee mkler slight and agreeable iihiverings, which) however, wAj 
coBse on penodioall]r and dsappear as'ecxMi as traaqiiiUit^ is- faii4j 
iMI^iBed. 

Another of Priessnitz's fonksy connected with the above, is his 
total ignomnoe of. the efl^scts of intelleetnal exertbns upon nervoos 
patients. When I antvedat Graefenbei^, with my nerves excited 
to a degree .approachmg to insanity, I asked him if I might com- 
pose during the G'ure> and he permitted it without hesitatixMk 
Soxtunately for me, my room companion; Baron von B ■ ■>, who 
had been abeady thre^ years - at Graefenfoergi satd to me, ''Ask 
Pnessuitz notlung about nwves, he has not an idea of them« Avoni 
vroet carefully every inteUectiial exertion, as otherwise you wiH 
make yourself qwte miserable." 

A second fault, 'whiekPnessDits has always had^ though. for^ 
merly-in a less degree, at present ccmstantly increaeiiig, ia his ex^ 
oessive employment of water with Tegard to the quantity of. drin]^ 
Und the number of baths. The evil effects of this proceeding have 
been already discusseddh Part II. Most .especially is tt a decided 
nnstake,.' when a second bath is taken before the reaction after ^the 
first has set in. This foutt is oonraritted by Priessnitz in a muck 
greaterd^ee now than ten years ago. He frequei^y directs- his 
patients to have the whole body rubbed down wltlr a -wet sheets 
and immediately thereafter to take a sttshbath, or «u^ ver$m. As 
it is well known that the printHpaS efieets of a bath rest upon the 
coming on of reaction, the misohievousnese of this proeeeriimg is 
sdf-evidenti Priessnitz makes nrnny of his patients wet their whole 
bodies- four or even fiv« times a day. A foil-bath, two douches^ an|i 
a rtibbiag down wij^ awet sheeft, occur Irequ^tly m ose tlay a;t 
Gmefenberg. To ti^ are to be added local bat^ — site-bath^ 
foot-baths, <^. This treatment increases the evH -effacis of too 
imich exercise, because 4t aQows no tranquillity of the- nerves to 
takeplae^, and producpes an tiseless eonsuavption of vkal power. 

A thirds faalt is that Priessnits at aU-^mes has used the wator 
too edd for the most of his patients. I have already shown ifi 
detail what pemioious eflfects' too low a • temperature of the batll 
has on liervoiisB patients. Tranqmllizmg the ii^*ves is in- this w$sf 
kiipossible. Priessnitz ^mplo)^ the water much too ^Id, not oi^ 
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a chronic, hat idso in nente dtfleases. In du-ode dBseaaes, it hmj 
be aMnmed thst, imder proper treaUnenty in the cold season, upoa 
an average, soareely the half ef the patienia should be pat m the ooM 
*' wanne" (plange-bath) ; Prieesnits, howerer, sends all his patients 
into it» and nsually at the yerj begrinmng of the cure. In acute 
diseases, the seat of vhich is n<^ in the digestive canal, water at a 
temperature of 48^ (as at Graefenberg) should only be used for 
n whole bath, when a state of torpor exists. There is no doubt 
that cold water aay be used^ quite In the i^irit of medicinal treats- 
iMnt, for the forcible snppression of the ^ymptcnns ; but in this 
ease there can be no thought of an actual oure^-^. e., ef a complete 
expulsion of the moi%id matter. I will fllustrate the pervexsity of 
Prieesnitz's emplojFment of water in acute disease by an eacampte 
in detail. In inflammatory diseases, especially in inflammations 
ef the lungs, Priessnitz puts the patients usually into a full coM 
taath, and leaives them in it until all pasn disappearsy-and the power 
of reaction is suppressed. His principle runs thus : the first hath» 
in infiammatOfy feyers, must be so employed, that the symptoms 
of inflannnittion do not return after the bath. For, says he, the 
patients get arepugnanee and a- shuddering against a repetition 
of this proceeding ; which is perfectly true, when so utterly per^ 
verted at this is. The reaction after ^he cold bath produces in^ 
creased excitement, if the bath is not continued until the power oi 
reaotion is suppressed. It follows from ^is, that, after the cold 
lull-bath, either an increase or a suppresuon of the infiammaticMi 
must ensue, both of which are efuaUy pernicious. Thia bath, in 
auch eases, has -also another essential disadvantage, as compared 
with the chiHed half-bath and affusion- in a sitting posting. Far it 
is necessary, in inflammations* especially wheu the blood has al- 
ready undergone a chemical change of its con^uti(Mi» thi^ ktge 
quantities of water should be rapidly introduced into the general 
eirculationv Drinking alone is far from beh^ auficianii for this 
purpose. The skin most absorb^much wator, but its pofes. shut 
themsdves up in the cold .full-bl^th) and consequently cannot ab* 
sorb water. Only when the patient is out ef the bal^,. and ia not 
in too cold ^ atmosphere, does the abporptbn begm. It follows 
firom this, that inflammatory diseases must .be trrated by such a 
hwmefactien with chilled water, that the body is not constantly^ 
wider water, but is partially exposed to the air; As, nnn'eover, 
ehilled water produces less reaction than cold^ it follows that,.in all 
ataAea of disease, where an exalta^on x^ the vital ^teesses ia daii' 



gterous 8ftd injmdns, dkSMi water most necessanfy be used. jLa* 
cor^ipglj, the treatmeot of mflemmalory oeBi]duntoi should be aa 
follows ><-»The patieat ig pat kito a-half-baUn wfahsli does aet c<m- 
tam Biere thaa six inches of billed water, and ia farOj .washed 
wilh the wet^ hands, partly has the wiEri;er pound gently over him. 
at proper intervals out of glasses. Such a hidf-bat^b may require 
toHbe eontinued for more than half an hoar« in strong nlen suffering 
from active disease. It tnust be oontinued uatU^ a rinvenag, or at 
least a coolness, comes on. Up- to this tiae^ the siia absorbs the 
water greedily. (It follows, that the bath shooid ilet be taken in 
cold rQoms^**i. e.^ma temperature under 64®.) After the bath, 
the patient is dried, put to bed, and either covered upi warm, or, 
when the practised eye^f the hydropathist foresees rapid reaotion, 
and the speedy return of the infiMomatory lever, ha auist, imme* 
dtttely, aft^^the bath, be packed in a wet d^et. If, ia it, tnm- 
c^lKty, sleep, or sweat come on, he is to be let aloiie,. as long aa 
he either sleeps or feels himself comfortable. On*a retmu of the 
restlessness he is to be unpacked,- and washed with ehilled water. 
If, however, while in the G^eet, akmg with the reaction of warmth, 
eonsidemble restlessness eomes ea, he is to be inuaediately put into 
a fresh wet sheet. If 'abnormally severe restlesdoess eomes on,simi]ar 
to that before the. first long-eontianed chiHed bath, the latter is to 
be repeated. Under this treatm^it, the patient never gets a repug* 
nance or shudder at the rep^ition of the bath, aa-is the case with 
the- coM fall-bath. Oa the- contrary, he ieek, as ^te as it ia 
necessary, a desire tor it ; and, indeed, under aay metiied of treat- 
ment, after it has once begun, hide more is yequhred -than to ask 
the pa^nt what he would lilEe, and forthwith satisfy his desires.* 
I have itever lost a patieirt with aeute disease ; scaraely ono when 
medicines or abstra^ons of blood had been- already employed. . I 
have treated all sorts of acute diseases in various sti^^, aad al- 
ways there have ensued cdtical excretions of morbid matter,. per- 
ceptibde by the senses in the eeurse of the cure, aod no chronic se- 
quelae-have ever occurred. I know of sevexaLdeatha which have 
occurred in acute cases tmder Priessnitz, and, beyond this, of sev- 
&h\ cases where chronic disease^ succeeded the acute i^Eections 
treated hy him. He treated hb own daughter Sd^Aue (who was 
lately married to a Hunganan) for inflammation of the lungs ; and 
it is well known to the patients at Graefenber^ that since that 
time she suffers from palpitation of the heart, which she never pre* 



Tiovsly had.* B^ tlm ^rverted ^mploymeiit of ivater, ibsnioire, 
tbe inflam'maliea was not ciired^ bat cnly suppresaed. ^ 

It orasi be Tamarked, ^tb regard to ther above observations oa 
the treatmeat of inflammatory disease, that they are to be taken 
as a sketch only, and not as a complete, guide. Fm*} very 'fre- 
quently, we most also employ cold local batbs, occold oompressee, 
and derivative Bits-baths. That the- thirst is always to be thor- 
ovgMy quenched with water b a matter of course. 

In esanthems of vanous kinds, also, Priessnits employs the 
water for loed baths much too cold. > Cases have ocourred at 
Qraefenberg in which eruptions and sores lost their healing char- 
acter, and assumed a destructive one, and have even occasioned 
organic devastations. The cause of this consists entirely in the 
use of too cold water for the local baths and the wet bands^es. 

Water used too cold and too often produces, in time, on the 
aioin and digestive canal, either the effect of diminishing their re- 
action, and therewith reducing the organic activity, or it brings on 
cramp-like excitement. Patients who subject themselves rigidly 
to Priessnitz*s present mode of treatment have all to expect, in 
the course of time, that they will no longer be able to bear any 
eold bath, that either they will not j-ecover their warmth after it, 
er will get cramps, presuppo»ng that they continue the cure at 
Graefenberg, as is usually the case, for years. 

Priessnits formerly used water for clysters in too large quantity, 
and too cold. There are patients whocannot, without injury, take 
clysters, lor any length of time, under 68? ; there are others who 
oannot bear more than half the quantity which Priessnitz formerly 
ordered ; nay, the same patients must often, under different cir^ 
cumstances, use clysters of various quantity and temperature^ 
Priessnits oooasioned much mischt^ by his method of employing 
clysters, and this has induced him to give them entirely up, in 
chronic disease!}. If he has- been induced, by the evil effects of 
their abuse, to gi^e up their use, he must, to be- consistent, in some 
years, give up all baths ; for his present mode of proceeding, with 
regard to the number and t^nperature of baths, and especially 
with regard' to artificial means of -producing warmth, has already 
produced enormous mischief, idthough in its full extent it is only 
of late date, and will, without doubt, shortly show its evil effeots 

* Priessnitz deniM this; but M. Francke^s authority was a gentleman 
of undoubted veracity, who had it from the young Tady's own ihouth.--^ 
"PraTulator. 
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sdll more distincdy. Farther on I slnll speak ^more in detafl of 
the Qvil effects of his present feost^regime, 

A fourth faeolt, which he has- at all times committed^ and still 
commits, connsts in prescribing a false diet. This subject hatf 
already been discussed in Part II., and I will here only add a few 
obsenrations. Sour milk and kavened black bread, in most peo^ 
pie, increase the stook precisely by their acidity. I have shown 
that this process is injurious in principle. On the otho" hand^ 
however, it is a decided fact; that the human body can so accus- 
tom itself to bad food, that the transition to wholesome nomish*- 
ment may produce in it symptoms oi disease. In this way the 
use of wheaten bread and sweet milk may produce constipation in 
people who have been long accustomed to black 4)read and sour 
milk. From these propositions, taken together, it follows, thofr 
the transition from the latter to the former must, in many paAieiits, 
be only gradually brought about, if it is not to produce .inoon- 
y^enee, and even injury. This, however, does not affect the fact, 
that wheaten bread and sweet milk are wholesomer than tiieir 
oppositeSi 'Sour milk has entered the stage of fermentation. 
Ha who declares it to be absolutely more wholesome than: sweet 
milk, cannot, in consistency, call beer and other fermented hquors 
absolutely unwholesome, although more- so than sour milk, which 
forms a Uunsidon substance, and one of such a nature that, beyond 
a doubt, healthy men may remain healthy for life under its daily 
use. It may,' therefore, be sometimes recommended as a means 
c^ transition to water-diet, especially fcH' those who have previously 
consumed spirituous liquors in excess. All this> however, in no 
wise affects the principle, and it remains quite certain that it ia 
advantageous for sick people to turn gradually from the sour to 
the sweet, presupposing that this ca<i be effected in such a way as 
to produce no perceptible inconv^ence, and especially no consti- 
pation. AccordJBg to mj experience, this modus is always attain- 
able, if propedy gone about. That wheaten bread of itself- does 
not produce constipation, we can see fnmi those nations who in gan- 
eral eat nothing else. We can also see from them that it is a 
much stronger article of nourishment than black rye-bread. The 
English and Ameiicans, especially the lower orders, are incom- 
parably stronger than the -GermaBS. A German laborer is not 
able to compete with an American, as I have frequently observed 
with my own eyes. 



oBRiqinB Ml rBmuiiiB. 

Th» reflMinaig snhjecto conne^tod with ^i«t^ imd m r^tiiig to 
PikwiiiU, have been already diBCPMcd k Part il. 

.WImb I neat tbravgh the cure ai €hraefeBberg» in 183Y, 
Frieaniits't flM>de of |iroceeding waa qaiie itiflfereiit from his pres« 
cot oae* I \mwe, in what precedes, spoken of the iauUs irbieh he 
has at all tioMS committed, as weU nine years ago as to-daj. I 
will now shortly say a few words on the fauha which he then had, 
and which he has now laid aside. These were, that he at th^ 
time carried sweating to an excess. Not only did he make people 
aweat in a dry blanket, for whom sweating was totally improper, 
but he always allowed those for whom it was adapted . to sweat 
too long. As previously explained, all patients with disordered 
aenres^ or abdominal affections, should not be packed dry, and 
many of them not even in the wet sheet. At present, Priessnits 
frequently orders wet packing for many patients for whom it is to- 
tally uaadapted ; but, nine years ago, he would have made a great 
Bsajority of the same people sweat in a dry blatdtet. Under his 
former method of cure, Priessnitz made only very moderate cures 
of abdominal and nervous aflfections, but most extraordinary ones 
in all those who had strong, or even moderately strong stoinachs 
and nerves. Under these conditions, he made most brilliant cures 
ia gout, rheumatism, scrofula, hemorrhoids, syphilid, deafness, 
Uindnesfl, tickets, ringworm, and other malignant eruptions and 
sores, fistulae, and even cancer. These cures, when compared with 
those effected by the most celebrated ph3rsicians, appeared quite 
miraculous, and were well calculated to excite the highest enthu- 
siasm for hydropathy and its great discoverer. Unfortunately, 
since that time, Priessnitz has not gone forward itf the path of 
tiiith, but in that of error. In nervous and abdominal affections, 
much more unfavorable results ar^ now obtained at Graefenberg 
thai! formerly ; and in the other diseases abovenamed, in which 
Priessnitz was formerly so successful, radical cures are, in the 
present day, only exceptionally effected, and require a mtlch longer 
time than formerly ; besides that, ihey are scarcely possible, ex- 
cept when the patients, partly, at least, follow the knpulses of 
their own instinct, in opposition to his prescriptions. Tiie chief 
foalt of hb present method of cure, as compared with the former, 
consists in this, that he prescribes a frost-regima to his patients, 
which those who know human nature cannot avoid cftHing an ab^ 
solutely insane one ; moreover, in this, that he pushes still further 
the wonying his patients by too many baths, and too much exer- 



eise ; bM, &a%, ttoi he now only prescribes clysters in cfarcttiic 
disease, as lia'exceplioQ^, attd for a very short time, in exeeediflgly 
rare cases, or, perhaps, not at. aH. At least this is what I have 
been assured of by all those persons* who have lately gone 
through a cure at Graefenberg. 

Priessnitz makes his patients go about, summer and winter, la 
the lightest clothing ; in the depth of vnnter, in tlun linen coata 
ted pantaloons, most of them without stockings, neckcloths, or 
any covering on the head. Along with this he advises them nqtt 
to heat their rooms la the coldest weftther, and allows, at most, a 
temperatwe of 54^.f A great number of his patients have actually 
carried tins out, not once waning their rooms during the whole 
winter, and going about' in summer clothing. They obtsdn thereby 
the praise of their physician— but health never. 

In Part II., I have already stated some reasons why continued 
freezing, in a cold room; and light clothing, are highly injurious. 
The organism cannot protect itself against the surrounding cold, 
otherwise than by the exaltation of several vital processes, and es- 
^oially by an acceleration ^f the circulation up to the pitch of 
febrile excitement. It is self-evident, that such exposure to 
eoM, when long' continued, must consume the vital power by an- 
ticipation. It is -also of itself clear, that, when the organism tt 
forced to make abnormaV efforts against evil influences without, it 
hasj least of all, the power to react against intenial, old, morbid 
matter, and tb expel it. It may be, perhaps, objected, that I my- 
self, in ray pathology, have stated that cold, by releasing and agi- 
tating the morbid matter, may produce an acute disease and a 
crisis, and thereby may become a real remedy. The ^swer to 
this is a ready erne. First, L observed that when the constitution 
of a patient adn»ts of so forcible an excitement of the morbid 
matter, it must be done always by exposure to cold, in water, and 
never in atr, because, after the former, the reaction and the re- 
warming sets in incomparably more surely and more strongly than 
after the latter. Secondly^ I observe that, after every exposure 
to cold, purposely made to produce a crisis, care must be neces- 
sarily taken to produce the consequent re-warming and reaction, 
by satisfying the instinctive demands of the body. Accordingly, 

* To this I caa testify ; in my own oase, he told me to uae a clyster if I 
had mueh pain in the bowels, bui not othtrwise ; and to the best of my belief 
he did not go even so far in a single other case while I was there. — VrandaHtor, 

t I believe he now allows 99^ to 69°, at least in some^eases.—- TVafwfiitof; 
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wh^i for this purpose we expose ourselTes to cold ^r, we muBt 
thereafter be constantly careful to maintaia cQHifortably warm 
clothing, and an agreeable room-temperature* Wben^ on the other 
hand, the body is constantly egcposed for days, wee^s, months — 
X^fxj, for a whole winter — to an unnatural degree of cc4d, i. e., a 
cold at which every man feels an instinctive shuddering^ an expul- 
sion of the excited morbid matter is absolutely impossible : — ^firstly, 
because the organism, to maintain its merely normal warmth, must 
expend its powers on a febrile circulation of the blood, and cannot 
carry out the critical processes ; aud secondly, because exhalation 
is impeded, the pores are shut, and even the small vessejs lying 
more inwardly are contracted by the cold. But, for the expulsioQ 
of morbid matter, the opposite of all this is absolutely necessary. 
The combined power of the organism must be at the diq>osal of 
the critical processes, excretion and exhalation must take, place in 
an increased degree, and all the vessels towards the periphery 
must remain open, and, in ordinary cases, must even be capable of 
abnormal expansion. A perscHi who haa passed the day in an un- 
warmed room, and in summer-clothing, during win^r, can scarc^y 
effect the usual normal cuticular exh^tion duripg the nightly 
warming in bed ; in the long i*un, he most certainly canjaot? How, 
then, can any reflecting man imagine that,.duringv such a frost- 
regime, the organism can be in a condition, besides the daily not- 
mal exhalation, to complete the abnormal, critical excretions, 
which, in general, under the most favorable circumstances, can 
only be effected by a greatly increased expenditure. of power? 

The ideas- which I have here laid down, prove that even the 
strongest man, with the best nerves, under such an absurd frost- 
regime as is now carried on at Graefenberg, in winter, is either not 
at all, or only rarely and incompletely,, in a condition to effect a 
critical expulsion of old morbid matter. If we now tum.our eyes 
to the nervous patient, we shall find that the effects of such a re- 
gime on his body, not only render a cure of old affections impos- 
sible, but must aggravate these,, and moreover expose him to the 
positive diuiger of new diseases. A cure of diseased nerves is only 
possible by tranquillizing the nervous system. But cold exercises 
on the human body a decidedly exciting influence. When the 
frost-regime is long-continued, it may, by the excitement thereby 
produced, occasion an outbreak of insanity, and this has been, as I 
have learned from the best authority, more than once, the case 
with Graefenberg patients, although it did not occur iill shortly 
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alter tbe^ bad left tbe estat&hioait That k has oocuned fre- 
qu^itly in other establishi&Mits, ^and especially in these directed by 
physicians, has been already stated. When I at -that time said 
that it had occurred only in. the latter class of establishments, I 
spoke according to the besi of my knowledge, but which^ indeed, 
as I nowsee, was eiToseous. I most confess that I am astonished 
that erery nenrous patient, when exposed' to the Graefenbecg 
frost-regtme, does not fall « |»>ey to insanity. Without doubt, this 
would happen much -oCtener, if the patients 4id not so frequently 
set aside Prtessnitz's prescriptions in favor of their own instinct. 
Long ago, a proverb found its way in at Graefenberg, wbdeh proves 
the frequency of the latter fact, and which, mareoyet, is a heavy 
accusation agamst- PrieS^nitz's present mode of cure. The pioverb 
Funs^ thus :-^'' He who follows the <iure worst. Brakes the best cure.^' 
Moreover, the water-cure is now very generally reviled at Grae- 
fenberg, which >can only iiaf>pen when the hydropathist carries it 
«n falsely, and especially when he illtreats the human instinet. 

When too much water, or too long*>continued cold, or both to^ 
gether are employed, l^e effects are precisely the same as those 
of medicinal stimuR. There alw^ comes a time- wh^ the reac- 
tion is either worn out, or degenerates into cramps. Both these 
forms of disease produced ^ by the Graefenberg frost^regime, have 
come under my observation. There is, at present, a Graefeoberg 
patient in my establishment, who, with good nerves and a good 
stomach, went through the cure for twenty-eight months at Grae- 
fenbei^, for gout, and, unfortunate^, foBowed Priessnitz's prescrip- 
tions only too exactly. This unfcotmi^e Is not only not cured of 
his gout, which at his age, under propw treatment, ought, without 
doubt, to have be^i done in less than six months ; but> from the 
long-continued frost-regime; his power of generating heat has sunk 
so far that he now (in the month of March) shivefe violentiy, with 
a temperature of 74^ m his room. He mus^ have it at 82^, or at 
least 80^, to feel himself comfortably warm. This is a distinct 
proof, from experience, that by the Graefenberg fn>st-re^me the 
generation of 'heat and power of jfeacdon against eold are not 
strengthened and exalted, ,but depressed and consumed. As a 
eonta'ast to this, all the other patients who, from the first, have 
been under my care, and have always been directed to guide them- 
selves by instinct, in regard to clothing and warmth, heat their 
rooms on an average only to 64^, soit^e only to 59^, , a few to 
68^, and at tlus temperature feel themsek^ quite eomfortable. 
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The itid»eky Gniefeiiberger has aat lor. so. weela in a tompcratiBPe 
of from 78^ to 82^, and is not y«t (bovougfaly thawed* A similar 
fate awaits avery one wiio'freezes, for a long tune^at Graefenb^.*" 
For some, a fitw moBtbs are sufficient to prodiiee tkb effect ; oo*- 
oosioiuiUy, ia stlmig<er people, years are reqwced. 

The oppoMte phenomeooa, the>prodiietioii of enunps, is exempli- 
fied in the ease of a lady, who, after the employment of ezoessiTe 
eold, iaa water-cvre, in the estabUshment at R-> — , when she came 
nnder my oara» whenevmr she was wet wi;th water, got cramps- in 
the part torwbichtt was applied, and even had cramps in the throat 
when drinking ; she had never had a tiaee of these affectaons be- 
fore, and I aent her forthwith home, as I considered the case in- 
curable. It is, in general qwte certain that a £alaely-em.ployed 
water-cure is the greatest impedim^t to recovery by the subse- 
quent employment -of a proper one, because, under a fake use of 
water, the body losea its normal power of reaction agiunst water. 

When PriessnitE is asked in what way he coaceivea and explaina 
a cutjc by his frost-r^ime, he replies : " By the ooBtraeting opera- 
tion of -cold the morbid mattors are drawn together and ezp^Ied/' 
This dogma betrays a complete^ oonfusicm of ideas. In so far as 
cold contracts the organic structures of the body, it certainly 
brings the mocbid matter, contained Uierein into a smaH spacer but 
H does not in the least alter the local nelatioa of the morbid mat- 
ter to the surrouncfog organic atoms. Least of aU> should we 
imagriae, that, by tho. contraction of the oiganic structures, the 
morbid matters contained therem are drawn together into .one 
place, ia which a aore is then formed. For sueh a f' drawmg to- 
gether'' there isy on the contrary, required an. expansion of the 
oi^anic strttctare> by a greater afflux of fluids {i&r the purpose of 
dissolving the mucus), and the increased warmth jthereby postu- 
lated, and, moreover, an expansion and enlargement, of the small 
fine canals and vessels for conducting ihe morbid matter throng 
them to a -point of concentration^ in which the sore is tiien formed. 
This £iVorite explanation of Priessnitz is, therefore, visibly, a com- 
plete mistake. Nina years ago, he was much more prudent than 
now, for he nsver then entered into any theoretical explanations of, 
and reasons for lus practical prescriptions. At that time, one 

* I can, unfortunately, confirm this also from personal experience, although 
I was very far fh»m following the frost-regime to its full extent. It is now 
nine months dnce I left Graefenberg; and, although my health is greatly im- 
proved, I eaaaot beidr eoU neatfyso well as hd^ (went there.-^TVonato/or. 
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oovkL at least snppoae sometyng ^^reat and d^ply eoneemd ; n<»w 
lie liimielf eanyiaoes bis heafers that his physiologiea} kacnrledge 
is but slight, and that he is no prefbnnd thinker, in the true sense 
ol the word. In denying him this quality, it may exdte astonish- 
ment that I, nerertiieless, asciibed to him the greatest and most 
important disooreries in hydropathy, nay, that I claimed for him 
the discovery of the whole seience. Boihy however, are perfectly 
o<»apatible. Mai^ men have made great discoveries and inven- 
tioBS without being great geniuses. Barthold Schwarx inyented 
gunpowder without hating any intellectual merit therein. It has 
oftm be^i said that Priessnitz has drawn the most of his greatest 
diseoveries, not from the depths of his own mind, but from the 
observatioiis and discussions of his patients. Moreover, he is, to 
an extraordinary degree, a favored chBd of fortune. Chance has 
thrown the costliest peaii into the lap of many a man. 

By way of example, I will bring forward another of his praeti^ 
sal errors, and, along with it, his perverted theoretical explanation. 

He makes patients with pal|tttatian of the heart and other sSec" 
tions, fr<Hn which he supposes the existence of an expanaion of the 
vesBcls in the thorax, take cold baths, and justifies- this pi^escriptioa 
by saying that the cold has a contracting effect, and thereby con- 
tracts the expanded vessels. He overlooks, what is so very obvi- 
ous, that the c<»tTactmg laflueBce wMch the cold bath exercises 
OR the periphery of the body produces a sudden, and abnormally 
strong afflux of blood into the internal vessels, and thereby an in- 
creased expansion of those in the viscera— that is, exa<^ th^ con- 
trary of what he intended. This proceeding, by the by, not only 
impedes the cure, but is direotLy dangerous, because a disruption 
of the already expanded blood-vessel may be produced by it. 

I will conclude my observations on the effects of the Graelen- 
berg frost-regime with this, that, by such long exposure to cold, 
the daily exhalation is impeded to such a degree, that, after some 
lime, a pufiy appearance of the face usually comes on> often com- 
bined with a complexion of a-'blueish shade.' When, thereafter, 
the patioit returns to a rational line of conduct with regard to 
temperature, the pufi&ness usually disappears, and the febrile cir- 
culation is tranquillized ; but there, then always succeeds a suildng 
of the power of reaction and temperature c^ the body far below 
the normcd point. I have heard from eye-witnesses that they 
often have recognized a Graefenberg patient, who had left the place 
six months before, by sedng himisitdng in the sun- ii^ the dog-dajrs. 
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or wrapped up in far in a steftm-beat, and jet saying that he was 
never warm^ and. never had been warm, «ince he left Graefenberg. 
60 long OS the cold acts aa a powerful etimnlus on £^ organisaii 
which still has its power of reaction, it keeps it in a state of excite- 
ment, which, in man j respects, has a resemblance to that produced 
by -spirituous liquors. During this excitement, the unfortunates 
believe that the exaltation of their vital processes arises from 
strength, instead of from over-excitement. Nine years ago, Priess- 
nits was so. far removed from his present frost-regime that the 
whole of his patients, in the beghming of October, had their rooms 
eomfortably warmed, and wore clothing appropriate to the season : 
BO one was seen in summer clothing. Now, most patients wear 
the latter. in January, when the mercury sinks 10° below zero 
(Rr.) He commits also a mmikur excess in prescribing air-baths. 
Nine years ago, these were totally tmknown at Graefenberg. When 
drawing attention, in my first work, to the good effects of air-baths, 
I did not forget to add that they were only wholesome when they 
occasioned agreeable feelings, and, consequently,^ that they must 
not be taken when the mr was very cold. Priessnitz, on the con- 
trary, prescribes them to be taken in an unwarmed room, or even 
outside, during severe cold, in winter. An example of the kind 
has been related to me on credible authority, which is well calcu- 
lated to frighten every sensible man away from Graef^iberg. 
Priessnitz directed a patient to take the douche durmg severe 
eold» and after it to split wood for half an hour, naked ; for which 
purpose an axe and billys of wood were brought to the place, 
and ibis almost fabulous scene actually took place. 

I must confess that, in the article upon mr-^baths, in the first 
edition of my book, I have myself given utterance to the error 
that, by continued exposure, one might bring himself to go naked, 
or at least in very light clothing, during the severest cold, because 
I thought that, by ihe stimulus of ihe air on the naked skin, a suf- 
ficiently warming reaction would be produced ; I hoped^ to bring 
myself to this. But as, in the progress of thb proceeding, my in- 
stinct remonstrated vehemently against it, I gave it up, and recog^ 
nized my error; and I have never recommended anything of the 
kind to one of my patients, not even in the beginning of my prac- 
tice. Theory may err, but actual instinct never. Therefore, in 
hydropathy, instinot must always prescribe the chief rules. Priess- 
nitz, however, at every nooment, treads instinct under foot. On 
this account, his o^ethod qf cure has long lost all pretensions to 
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&e name ai a aatiinil method. There Is a imat of nature in his 
pres^it treatment, which, in its ex^me points, almost touches 
upon the unnatural in the poison-method of cure. In the conclu- 
sion which I drew in that hook, that, heoause air and water 
strengthen the skin, a man might hring this to such a point as to 
wear light clothing in winter, I did not ccmsider that, in the or- 
ganic world, the effects of any cause do not increase in the same^ 
measure as. the cause, and that most especially reaction does not 
increase in the same measure as action, hut that, under a certain 
increase of action, reaction is extinguished. Further, I did not 
consider that there never really occurs in nature any phenomenon 
which arises from one simple cause, and therefore can he explained 
by this one cause ; but that every effect is produced by compound 
causes. As I must confess that I wrote the first edition of that 
work in a morbid state of enthu^asm, without myself having had 
sufficient experience, excrescences and extremes are easily explain- 
able, and were almost to be expected. These errors, however, 
were only theoretical, and never could have the slightest influence 
on my practice, either on myself or others, because I conceded to 
instinct an unbounded sovereignty ever aH conclusions and over all 
animals. I added, with regard to air-baths and going naked, that 
they were only advisable when they produced agreeable sensations. 
But it is unpardonaUe that Priessnitz, in good health, and more- 
over, endowed with an unusual degree of coolness, after twenty 
years' practice, and experience more extensive than that of almost 
any physician, should have gone astray into the most adventurous 
and mischievous extremes. It appears to me that a psychological 
explanation of this phenomenon is difficult to find. The idea so 
often alleged by his oppon^ts, that his present mode of treatment 
does not proceed from conviction, but from calculating self-interest, 
I am compelled by my inmost ccmvictions to reject. Priessnitz, 
indeed, is incapable of any soaring ideas ; his whole soul is thor- 
oughly cold and calculating ; but every one who knows him inti- 
mately holds him, nevertheless, to be an upright man. He has, 
moreover, proved his uprightness by treating his wife and children 
in sickness just as he treats his patients. His opponents say that 
he has changed his previous treatment fer the present form, be- 
cause, now, much fewer crises occur,- and he has therefore time to 
treat more than four times the number ; moreover, that his cures 
are twice as long as formerly — even in the rare event that they 
end favorably. These reproaches have certainly an s^pearance of 



iouiidalioo ; Iml tbey justify no coMcfa n ti o ws num, upon mkIi a 
baais, which m nothii^ more thm eoBJeeture, in deckmg a hither- 
to Uandess buiq to be a charkAan. When I stated, in Part IL» 
that Prieaanits had in wiiting denied facts which, nevertheleas, 
daily occur in hia treatment, and that he thereby disavowed his 
own mode of proceeding, no conclusion as to the dishonesty of hia 
itttentiona can be drawn therefrom. Those who know hkn well, 
know what a dislike he has to controversy, how much he avcnds 
all discusskm, as well from inclination as from want of time ; and 
from this point of view entirely is his denial of his own mode of 
proceeding to be judged. 

Nine years ago he committed the error of over-exeidng and 
worrying his patients by too much bodily exertion, and he knew 
nothing of one of the most important modifications of the water- 
cure — ithe soothing-treatment. This fault has of late years in- 
creased in an enormous progression. At that time Priessnits con- 
tented himself with recommending to his patients excessive walk- 
ing and running. Now he makes them go through gymnastic exer- 
cises, split wood, and load dung. In Part II. I have already shown 
the mischievousness of such exertions for most chronic patients. 

After having theoretically proved the falsity and relative mis- 
chievottsness of Priessnitz's present method of treatment, I would 
direct attention to the bad results of it as compared with the former, 
as fumishtng proofs from experience. The great majority go away 
uncured; the few who are cured owe this good luck more to the 
influence of instinct than to their obedience to Priessnits, and es- 
pecially to the fortunate circumstance that they were at Graefen- 
berg in the warm season, and had good or moderate nerves. I 
woll know that Priessnits at the head, and the blind host of imita- 
tors after him» speak of the exeelknce of the winter-eure. Nay, 
the present medical superintendent of Marienberg, near Boppart, 
has published, in all the journals, that the summer is unfavorable 
for the cure ! On this head I would refer to what I have said oa 
winter and summer cures, in the yearly report for 1846 of my es- 
tablishment at Stuer. I itave therein shown that the cures efifected 
by me took place in so short a time as would, accordiag to the 
Graefeaberg standard, have been held absolutely insufficient. It 
is there shown that^I have cured radically, in the space of a few 
months, diseases which, by other hydropathists, were c<m^cred 
inourable ; for instance, a caae of long-standing epilepsy in three 
months, a case of chorea in two months, one of old gout in- three 
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nMntists. I have moreover stated, that patients who had been long 
in other ^tablishme&ts> and also at Graefenb^rg, from the obser- 
vations th«y had made, were of opinion that, proportionately, 
twenty to thirty times as many crises occurred as at Graefenberg ; 
whereby I would especially remark, that these crises^ occur under 
a treatment which, as compared with that of Graefenberg, is exr 
ceedingly mild and gentle. While Priessnitz makes the n^ost of 
hk patients take three or foi;tr whole baths, or complete washiogs, 
every day, I prescribe for the most of mine only one whole bath 
daily (I understand by whole bath every complete wetting of the 
body, as also die douche) ; for a few, too ; and only in very few 
eases, three ; never four. Priessnitz ^ also orders local baths for a 
much lenger time than I do. He uses the water much colder than 
I do in most eases, and he does not allow his patients the rest along 
with exercise which I recommend. As it is thus proved that un- 
der proper treatment, with a much milder employment of water, 
incomparably more crises appear than under the double or three- 
fold stronger and colder employment of water, we have herein a 
proof of the untruth of the assertion made by some physicians, 
that crises are produced by mistreatment with water, and are no- 
wise excretions of old morbid matter. It is no imcommon occur- 
rence at Graefenberg to find patients who are already in their third 
or fourth year ; nay, there are some who have been under treat- 
ment five, six, or seven yearSv At Graefenberg there are to be 
found persons who have gone there strong, and with only slight ab- 
dominal affections, and who are still there in the third year without 
being cured. The average residence of patients in my establish- 
ment has been about three months. It were to be wished, certainly, 
that many of them had remained somewhat longer ; for to cure 
radically every old disease in two or three months b not possible. 

To return to Priessnitz : I must confess that I have not been 
able to obtain authentic accounts of his treatment of ladies during 
certain periods, and I cannot believe in the truth of what Mr. 
Munde reproaches him with, in this respect. If, however, it is 
really true that he allows most ladies, at these particular periods, 
to carry on the cure, it can certainly only be explained by their 
disobedience in this point, that the most of them are not entirely 
ruined. Nevertheless, Mr. Munde maintains that it is the case. 

Up to the time at which I had obtained authentic accounts of 
Priessnitz's errors, I could never explain to myself how so irrational 
an insUtution as that of Schroth, at Lindewiese, could ewt in the 
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■figbborhood of Graefenberg, and, wbat m more, that Sebratfa 
ibonkl get the most of his patients from Graefenberg (mually 
after they had been frosen and worried for years without any ben- 
efit). ¥^h regard to Behroth's thirst-cure, I may observe, that 
one dass of diseases may possibly be cured by it, just as by poison, 
namely, that class of diseases which is produced by liviiig animals 
in the body. It is well known that itch arises from and is kept up 
by the itch-mite. In syphilis a similar cause has not indeed been 
Ailly demonstrated, but it is in the highest degree probable. It 
must be confessed that there is no contradiction in the idea of re- 
moving this class ci diseases by killing the mites by means inju- 
rious to the human organism ; they may be killed by a relative 
poisoning of the body ; it is also possible that they may be killed 
by making them perish of thirst. In all other diseases, how- 
ever, the causes of which are foreign and unorganic matters in the 
body, thirst and poison can indeed suppress the reaction of the 
body agmnst the disease, but can never actually cure the latter, as 
I have already at length explained. To suppress the symptoms, 
physicians use poison and blood-letting, and Schroth employs the 
torments of thirst. That the symptoms (the curative struggle of 
the body) may be suppressed by such maltreatment is not only 
theoretically obvious, but has been often proved by experience. 
But it is equally clearly proved that a real cure, t. e. an expulsion 
of the morbid matter, is bv such maltreatment eitha* rendered 
quite impossible, or at least much more difficult. 

I am at the end of my critictsm upon Priessnitz, and I feel as if 
I had rolled a stone from ray breast. Silent I could not be. An- 
other expedient suggested to me by an enlightened water-friend, 
namely, to send the criticism in manuscript to Priessnitz, and to 
communicate it to no other person, appeared to me likewise, in 
every respect, useless. One who knows mankind can scarcely 
believe that a man like Priessnitz, who for years has been loaded 
with flattery and honors by all sorts of people, especially by those 
holding social rank, — who already has assumed the princely cus- 
tom of listening unwillingly to the naked truth,—- that such a man 
would allow himself to be brought back into the right path, by 
one who had been his former pupil. Even if this were possible, 
the pritate communication of my criticism to Priessnitz would not 
at idl attain my object, since the great majority of his scholars, or 
rather the whole body of them, with one or two exceptions, have 
foUowed their teacher m all his errors ; and because the greater 
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number of these felse hjdropathkts might yet ruin thousands, if 
A wanung was not given to put them in the right way, and to keep 
the public from being led by them into the wrong one.* 

My friends have also represented to me, that scarcely a year has 
elapsed since I dedicated a book to Priessnitz in enthusiastic terms, 
and that I would make myself ridiculous by coming forward so 
soon with a condemnatory criticism against hun. But I have no 
heart for such a motive. Can a man hesitate between two ways, 
in one of which he may make himself ridiculous, but may also save 
thousands from misery ; and on the other, may escape ridicule, 
but allow thousimds, whom he knows to be in danger, to rush into 
its arms ? If I do make myself ridiculous by writing, in the same 
year, an honorary dedication, and a sharp criticism upon Priessnitz, 
I have at least the consolation that the ridicule secures me from 
the suspicion of self-interest, a suspicion which ordinary minds are 
fond of hunting out and attributing, rather than any other motive. 
A year ago I had heard that, in general, Priessnitz had altered his 
mode of treatment very much, and so full of confidence in him was 
I, that I blindly assumed that he had laid aside those faults which 
I had found in him nine years ago. Had I then known what I 
now do, I would not have dedicated my book to him, and would 
have warned all people against going to Graefenberg. 

If the blind worshippers of Priessnitz make it a reproach to me, 
that I am altered with respect to him, I reply, that to be consist- 
ent I must be altered with regard to him, since, during the nine 
years that I have observed him, he has become quite another per- 
son. To have remained the same towards him, I must have 
altered all my own hydriatic views, which is impossible. 



[The original concludes with some severe but just strictures on 
a book by Mr. Munde, — " Memoirs of a Water Doctor," — a weak 
and gossiping publication ; in which, with much abuse of Priessnitz, 
and great self-laudation, he intermingles some malicious and ill- 
founded aspersions on Mr. Francke's writings. The controversy 
has no interest for English readers, and is therefore omitted. — 
TranslatarJ] 

* This is, unfortanatelj, but too true ; the vast majority of hjrdn^thistt, 
m Germany at least, are tervile imitators of Priessnitz, without his tact and 
cxpenence to redeem, in some degree, their errors. — TVanakUor. 
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